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Seek  out  the  Ttuth  and  have  the  Courage  to  defend  it. 


DR  HARRY  Kl  I 


Dear   Union  Officer: 


If  you're  worried   how  you  and  your  union   are  going  to  survive  the  many 
difficulties  you  will   be  facing   in  the  days  and  years  ahead,    we  suggest  you 
take  the  time  to  read  the  enclosed  copy  of  How   Unions  Can    Increase  Their 
Political   Power. 

The  conventional   wisdom   is  that  the  labor  movement  will   suffer  a  further 
decline  in   membership,    economic  strength  and  political   influence,    especially 
since   it  will   be  adversely  affected  by  the  deepening   recession   and  the 
consequences  of  the  war   in  the  Persian   Gulf. 

This   pamphlet  takes  a  contrary  view.    It  sets  forth  a  strategy  that  can 
enable  the  AFL-CIO  and   its  affiliated  unions  to  make  a  strong  comeback.    It 
presents  specific  proposals  for  achieving  this  objective,    and  cites   Labor's 
experience  during  the  Great  Depression  when   unions  made  spectacular  gains 
in  membership  and  social   legislation. 

I  am  eager  to  hear  your  comments  and  would  appreciate  the  benefit  of 
your  thinking  and  experience  on  how  best  to  meet  the  severe  challenges 
that  confront  the   labor  movement. 

If  you   agree  that  the  panphlet  deserves  wide  distribution  as  a  useful 
educational  tool,    I    hope  you  will  order  copies  for  your  fellow  officers, 
executive  board,    shop  stewards  and  members. 

Yours  in  Solidarity, 

Harry   Kelber 
Director 
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ions  Can  Increas 
Their  Political  Power 

And  Why  They  Must  Do  It  Now! 


The  problems  facing  the  labor  movement  have  been  compounded 
and  intensified  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  our  government  focuses  on  the  battlefronts  and  its  self-assigned 
role  as  the  world's  policeman,  who  will  take  care  of  the  mounting  crises 
at  home? 

We  are  suffering  heavy  domestic  casualties-millions  of  unem- 
ployed, whose  numbers  keep  increasing  in  the  deepening  economic 
recession.  Can  we  permit  these  victimized  people  to  be  abandoned? 

Our  federal,  state  and  local  governments  have  been  laying  off 
thousands  of  employees  and  slashing  essential  human  services  because 
of  huge  budget  deficits.  How  is  it  that  we  can  invest  a  billion  dollars  a  day 
in  a  war  thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores?  And  who  will  pay  for  this 
war  when,  God  willing,  it  ends? 

Our  government  has  risked  the  lives  of  500,000  Americans,  most 
of  them  from  working  class  families,  including  large  numbers  of  minori- 
ties, to  liberate  Kuwait.  Meanwhile,  Japan  and  Germany,  who  depend 
heavily  on  oil,  stand  on  the  sidelines,  conducting  business  as  usual.  What 
will  happen  to  our  deteriorating  economy  while  the  U.S.  wastes  its 
wealth,  resources  and  energy  to  defeat  the  terrorist  dictator,  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  restore  a  feudal  monarchy  in  Kuwait? 

The  AFL-CIO  and  the  members  of  its  affiliated  unions  can  play  a 
major  role  in  defending  the  well-being  of  the  American  people  in  the 
uncertain  days  that  lie  ahead.  Despite  the  doomsayers,  the  labor  move- 
ment can  make  a  strong  comeback  in  the  1990s— even  in  a  recession. 

How  to  do  it  is  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet. 
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Harry  Kelber  has  spent  his  adult  life  in  the  labor 
movement:  as  organizer,  union  printer,  editor  of  numer- 
ous AFL-CIO  publications,  pamphleteer  and  educator. 
As  a  Professor  of  Labor  Studies,  he  taught  college 
courses  attended  by  hundreds  of  trade  union  leaders 
and  members  over  a  25-year  period.  From  1985  to 
1990,  he  was  the  coordinator  of  the  Trade  Union  Lead- 
ership Institute  of  the  New  York  City  Central  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO.  He  also  wrote,  Why  Unions  Are  in 
Trouble.. .  And  What  They  Can  Do  About  It. 


HOW  UNIONS  CAN  INCREASE 
THEIR  POLITICAL  POWER 

By  HARRY  KELBER 


During  the  1980s,  the  United  States  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  seven 
consecutive  years  of  an  expanding  economy,  hailed  as  one  of  the  the  most 
prosperous  periods  in  American  history.  Logically,  the  nation's  working 
people  had  good  reason  to  expect  they  would  gain  some  of  the  benefits 
in  improvements  in  their  living  standards  and  the  quality  of  their  own 
lives.  If  not  then,  when? 
But  here  is  what  happened: 

•  Workers  suffered  an  average  loss  of  as  much  as  10  percent  in  their 
real  wages. 

•  More  than  five  million  who  needed  full-time  work  were  compelled 
to  accept  part-time  employment  at  reduced  wage  rates,  with  few,  if  any, 
benefits.  And  add  the  six  to  seven  million  who  could  not  find  any  work 
at  all  in  the  expanding  economy. 

•  Many  millions  of  manfacturing  jobs  were  lost  through  plant  clos- 
ings, corporate  mergers  and  factory  relocations  to  low-wage  areas  over- 
seas. A  majority  of  those  laid-off  workers  lucky  enough  to  find  new  jobs 
in  service  industries  had  to  settle  for  pay  reductions  of  20  percent  or  more. 

Wage  Cuts  Were  Widespread 

•  Unions,  even  strong  ones,  felt  compelled  to  grant  substantial  con- 
cessions in  wages  and  fringe  benefits  to  corporations  to  make  them  "com- 
petitive" with  labor  costs  in  non-union  companies.  In  1986  alone,  60 
percent  of  unionized  manufacturing  workers  had  to  accept  a  wage  freeze 
or  a  reduction  in  pay  as  part  of  their  contract. 

•  More  than  two  million  workers  saw  their  retirement  funds  wrung 
dry  by  greedy  corporations  that  looted  billions  of  dollars  of  assets  from 
their  pension  funds.  As  a  result,  60  percent  of  the  nation's  workers  may 
be  getting  lower  or  no  new  pension  benefits  upon  their  retirement. 

•  Workplace  injuries  rose  in  the  1980s  because  of  speedup,  insuffi- 
cient factory  inspectors  and  the  lax  policies  of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Administration.  The  U.S.  Labor  Department  reported  that  four 
percent  of  all  full-time  workers  suffered  from  some  form  of  illness  or 
injury  on  the  job  in  1989,  the  highest  level  since  1980. 

This  essay  was  written  before  the  start  of  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  However,  the  points  it  makes  and  the  actions  it  proposes  are  even 
more  valid  today.  A  follow  -up  pamphlet,  American  Labor  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  War,  is  now  in  preparation. 


Union-Busters  Enjoyed  Prosperity 

•  Union-busting  became  a  respectable  profession  after  President 
Reagan  broke  the  strike  of  air  traffic  controllers  in  1981.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  reflecting  the  government's  anti-labor  bias,  issued 
rulings  that  helped  employers  to  defeat  union  organizing  campaigns.  The 
number  of  workers  fired  for  exercising  their  legal  right  to  join  a  union 
multiplied,  serving  as  a  grim  warning  to  others  who  might  want  to  join. 

•  Given  the  anti-labor  climate,  unions  were  reluctant  to  strike  even 
when  companies  refused  to  negotiate  or  demanded  wage  cuts.  If  they  did 
strike,  their  employers  were  able  to  recruit  scabs  as  "permanent  replace- 
ments" from  among  the  desperate  jobless.  Strikes  were  lasting  longer  and 
far  too  many  of  them  were  being  lost. 

•  With  the  deterioration  of  their  economic  strength,  unions  suffered 
a  loss  of  political  influence  in  Washington  and  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  White  House  and  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  pleas  not 
only  for  justified,  modest  labor  law  reform  but  for  vital  social  legislation 
to  make  life  more  tolerable  for  low-  and  middle-income  families. 

•  Although,  historically,  the  labor  movement  usually  grows  during 
"good  times,"  union  membership  dropped  to  a  low  of  16.4  percent  of  the 
labor  force  by  the  end  of  thel980s,  compared  to  30  percent  in  the  1970s. 

Why  Union  Leaders  Are  Worried 

Now  that  the  economy  is  sinking  into  a  recession  (the  sixth  eco- 
nomic downturn  since  1960),  union  leaders  and  their  members  have  plenty 
to  worry  about:  How  long  will  the  recession  last  and  how  severely  will 
it  affect  their  members?  How  will  they  be  able  to  cope  with  the  rash  of 
layoffs  that  cost-cutting  corporate  managements  are  already  instituting? 
What  kind  of  contracts  can  they  negotiate  under  such  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic conditions?  What  will  happen  to  their  organizing  efforts  and  how 
can  they  avert  a  further  decline  in  union  membership?  And,  especially  im- 
portant, how  can  they  increase  their  political  clout  so  they  can  have  a  real 
impact  on  the  government's  economic  and  social  policies  that  affect  their 
members? 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Picture 

While  life  wasn't  very  rosy  for  most  working  people,  and  middle- 
class  families  had  a  tougher  time  making  ends  meet,  the  1980s  brought 
mind-boggling  increases  in  wealth  to  a  select  group  of  the  rich  and  super- 
rich,  especially  those  engaged  in  financial  manipulations.  Corporate 
executives,  while  tight-fisted  toward  their  employees,  were  remarkably 
generous  in  fattening  their  own  salaries,  bonuses  and  stock  options. 
Business  Week  reported  that,  by  1988,  the  total  compensation  of  the 


average  chief  executive  officer  of  a  corporation  had  risen  to  93  times  the 
earnings  of  the  average  factory  worker  (up  from  29  times  in  1979).  The 
top  25  CEOs  earned  an  average  of  $1 1.8  million  each  in  1988,  compared 
with  $2.7  million  in  1981. 

Severance  pay,  called  "golden  parachutes,"  given  to  corporate  losers 
in  the  fierce  takeover  battles,  were  designed  to  make  their  pain  easier  to 
endure.  In  1988,  the  10  most  lucrative  parachutes  totaled  $265  million, 
an  average  of  $26.5  million  per  individual.  By  contrast,  most  workers  who 
lost  their  jobs  were  lucky  to  get  a  few  weeks  severance  pay,  and  huge 
numbers  got  nothing  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  corporate  arrogance  and  greed 
was  provided  by  John  Nevin,  chairman  of  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company.  In  1987,  under  Nevin's  direction,  eight  of  the  company's  17 
North  American  plants  were  shut  down  and  the  work  force  reduced  from 
107,000  to  55,000.  As  a  reward  for  his  efforts,  Nevin  received  $5.6  million 
in  salary  and  bonuses  for  the  year. 

Washington  Enriched  the  Wealthy 

During  the  1980s,  the  federal  government  was  unashamedly  com- 
mitted to  the  side  of  the  wealthy  and  economically  powerful.  It  provided 
an  enormous  windfall  for  them  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  by  low- 
ering the  tax  ceiling  for  the  highest-income  group  from  50  percent  (it  had 
been  70  percent)  to  a  shocking  28  percent.  (It  was  raised  to  31  percent  in 
1990.)  Corporate  tax  rates  were  reduced  and  depreciation  benefits  liber- 
alized. In  the  1981-84  period,  44  giant  corporations  paid  no  taxes  at  all 
on  $53.6  billion  in  domestic  profits  and  received  $2.1  billion  in  tax  re- 
bates. In  that  same  period,  they  cut  their  total  number  of  employees  by 
6  percent. 

The  government  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged,  an  epidemic  of  cor- 
porate takeovers,  mergers  and  leveraged  buyouts  that  provided  fabulous 
fees  for  top  executives  in  industry,  banks,  investment  houses  and  law  and 
accounting  firms.  At  the  same  time,  it  caused  tens  of  thousands  of 
employees  to  lose  their  jobs.  For  example,  Safeway  Stores,  the  supermar- 
ket chain,  was  taken  over  by  Kohlberg,  Kravis,  Roberts  &  Co.  in  a  highly 
profitable  leveraged  buyout  in  1986  and,  shortly  afterwards,  61,000 
Safeway  employees  were  fired.  In  that  same  year,  more  than  $150  billion 
was  spent  on  takeover  attempts  and  related  activities— a  giant  Monopoly 
game— whose  principal  results  were  an  enormous  increase  in  corporate 
debt,  disruption  of  the  economy  and  a  significant  lowering  of  productiv- 
ity and  employee  morale. 


Nearly  Three  Trillion  Bucks  for  the  Military 

The  federal  government  spent  an  astronomical  $2.8  trillion  (equal 
to  more  than  $30,000  for  every  American  household)  on  an  unprecedented 
peacetime  military  buildup  in  the  1980s.  It  insisted  that  this  was  impera- 
tive to  prevent  what  it  said  was  a  grand  design  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
establish  communism  throughout  the  world  and,  in  the  process,  to  enslave 
the  American  people  under  a  Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship.  (Couldn't  U.S. 
intelligence  sources  have  ascertained  what  is  now  the  common  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  citizen:  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  too  economically 
enfeebled,  politically  muddled  and  militarily  incapable,  as  shown  in 
Afghanistan,  even  to  contemplate  a  grand  design  for  world  domination?) 

In  giving  top  priority  to  the  Pentagon  for  its  fantastic  expenditures 
on  military  hardware,  the  government  had  no  hesitation  about  mortgag- 
ing the  nation's  taxpayers  to  enormous  and  ever-growing  budget  deficits. 
Even  more  disastrous,  it  then  used  the  budget  deficit  as  a  pretext  to  short- 
change or  eliminate  worthy  social  programs.  It  let  our  cities  decay  to  the 
point  where  they  have  become  cesspools  of  poverty,  crime,  violence  and 
drug  addiction,  and  are  unable  to  cope  with  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of  the  homeless. 

An  Orgy  of  Profiteering 

The  Defense  Department's  bloated  budget  did  provide  an  express 
gravy  train  for  top  executives  and  stockholders  of  a  favored  group  of  giant 
corporations  and  their  network  of  subcontractors,  who  amassed  sizeable 
fortunes  by  providing  aircraft,  missiles  and  other  weaponry  for  the 
Pentagon  and  its  clients.  Recurrent,  publicized  scandals  about  profiteer- 
ing, waste,  extravagance  and  costly  overruns  in  procurement  shocked  the 
country  but  went  unheeded  by  the  cozy  military-corporate  partnership  in 
Washington  and  its  all-powerful  lobby.  Although  25  of  the  largest  100 
Pentagon  contractors  have  been  found  guilty  of  procurement  fraud,  all  of 
them  are  still  permitted  to  bid  on  and  receive  government  contracts. 

The  government  made  no  effort  to  restrain  the  wild  speculation  and 
excessive  borrowing  with  high-risk  "junk  bonds,"  especially  in  real  estate 
deals,  that  led  to  the  collapse  of  hundreds  of  savings  and  loan  banks  at 
an  estimated  loss  of  500  billion  dollars,  and  probably  more,  which  the 
nation's  taxpayers  are  expected  to  cover. 

Widening  Gap  Between  Rich  and  Poor 

It  took  a  conservative  Republican  strategist,  Kevin  Phillips,  a  former 
adviser  to  President  Nixon  and  many  high  GOP  leaders,  to  reveal  what 
we  in  the  labor  movement  have  been  saying  all  along:  The  rich  have  been 
getting  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer,  while  the  middle-class  has  been 


struggling  but  losing  ground. 

In  his  recently  published  book,  Politics  of  Rich  and  Poor,  Phillips 
provides  irrefutable  documentation  for  his  thesis.  He  cites  a  1986  Joint 
Economic  Report  of  the  U.S.  Congress  that  the  top  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  U.S.  households,  about  420,000  families,  owned  26.9  percent  of  the 
nation's  wealth.  And  the  highest  10  percent  of  U.S.  households  controlled 
approximately  68  percent  of  the  wealth. 

The  growing  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  illustrated  by  these  fig- 
ures: Between  1980  and  1988,  the  income  share  taken  by  the  upper  20 
percent  of  Americans  rose  from  41.6  percent  to  44.0  percent.  In  1981,  the 
top  1  percent  of  taxpayers  had  9. 1  percent  of  total  reported  income.  By 
1986,  this  wealthy  group  had  increased  its  share  of  total  income  to  an 
incredible  14.7  percent. 

By  contrast,  the  lowest  20  percent  of  American  families  registered 
a  decline  in  income  share  from  5.1  to  4.6  percent  during  the  1980s.  And 
the  20  percent  of  Americans  in  the  middle  income  group  suffered  a  drop 
in  their  share  of  total  national  income  from  17.7  percent  to  16.7  percent 

Early  Casualties  of  the  Recession 

If  that's  what  happened  to  most  Americans  during  the  seven  years 
of  an  expanding  economy,  what  can  they  expect  from  a  recession?  It  has 
not  taken  them  long  to  find  out.  More  than  300,000  people  lost  their  jobs 
in  the  four  months  from  July  through  October  1990,  when  most  financial 
analysts  and  economists  were  still  debating  whether  or  not  a  recession  was 
underway.  It  was  not  only  blue  collar  workers  and  their  supervisors  who 
were  getting  the  ax  but  also  high-salaried  magazine  editors,  bank  execu- 
tives, store  managers,  Wall  Street  stock  salespeople,  computer  special- 
ists and  other  professionals  who  had  done  well  in  the  '80s  and  felt  their 
jobs  secure.  Even  highly  profitable  companies  were  slashing  their  pay- 
rolls, adopting  the  "lean  and  mean"  image  of  those  who  were  in  financial 
trouble. 

Public  employees  across  the  country  are  now  feeling  their  jobs  at  risk 
as  federal,  state  and  local  governments  draw  up  plans  to  make  deep  cuts 
in  their  staffs  and  in  the  services  they  perform  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
huge  budget  deficits.  As  a  sign  of  the  changing  times,  more  than  100,000 
people  applied  for  2,000  jobs  picking  up  garbage  for  the  New  York 
Sanitation  Department  (lifting  an  average  five  tons  of  garbage  per  day), 
at  a  starting  salary  of  $23,000  a  year. 


Higher  Taxes,  Fewer  Services 

The  American  public  is  being  conditioned  by  the  media  to  expect 
and  accept  higher  taxes  and  reduced  social  services.There  will  be  less 
money  for  housing,  education,  hospitals,  job  training,  pollution  control, 
parks,  highway  and  bridge  repair,  libraries,  child  care  centers,  programs 
for  the  sick  and  the  elderly  and  the  many  other  essentials  that  make  a  city 
livable. 

For  the  more  affluent  corporations,  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the 
deepening  recession.  Some  of  their  competitors  will  grow  weaker  or  go 
bankrupt  during  the  "shakeout,"  thus  enlarging  their  market  share.  An 
expanding  army  of  unemployed  will  also  have  the  effect  of  striking  fear 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  still  lucky  to  have  a  job.  They'll  know, 
without  having  to  be  told,  that  they  have  to  work  harder  to  take  up  the 
slack  of  those  who  have  been  laid  off  or  they,  too,  will  be  fired.  And 
whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or  not,  they  had  better  not  complain,  or 
else. 

As  in  the  past,  the  nation's  working  people,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  creating  the  recession,  are  the  first  to  be  victimized.  It  is  a  painful 
reminder  that  control  over  their  lives  is  in  the  hands  of  an  industrial  and 
financial  oligarchy  that  has  the  power  to  decide  whether  they  earn  a  living 
or  get  tossed  aside.  Countless  breadwinners  across  the  country  are  learn- 
ing the  grim  truth  that  no  matter  how  long  and  well  and  faithfully  they 
have  worked  for  their  employers,  they  can  still  be  fired  on  short  notice 
without  even  being  consulted. 

Nor  can  they  count  on  much  help  from  their  government.  Two  Re- 
publican Presidents  and  a  Democratic-controlled  Congress  demonstrated 
in  the  '80s  that  they  were  subservient  to  the  corporate  establishment 
which,  because  it  largely  controls  the  national  economy,  wields  enormous 
political  power  that  it  uses,  in  turn,  to  increase  its  economic  power. 
Clearly,  unless  the  American  people  can  find  an  equally  powerful  cham- 
pion of  their  needs  and  dreams,  they  will  continue  to  get  a  raw  deal,  in 
good  times  and  in  bad. 

But  who  can  provide  the  leadership  for  building  that  kind  of 
powerful  political  force? 

The  Vital  Role  of  Unions 

The  one  organization  that  presently  seems  to  fit  that  requirement  best 
is  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions.  Although  considerably  weak- 
ened in  the  '80s,  the  unions  have  endured  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
they  have  established  decent  wage  standards  and  working  conditions  for 
countless  millions  of  Americans,  despite  fierce  employer  resistance. 
Through  their  efforts,  multitudes  of  working  people  were  able  to  attain 


a  middle-class  status  and  life  style  for  their  families.  Like  no  other  insti- 
tution, the  trade  unions  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation 
and  are  the  only  credible  and  consistent  counterweight  to  Big  Business. 

The  labor  movement  has  a  long  history  and  impressive  record  of  in- 
volvement in  national  and  local  politics.  It  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  enactment  of  virtually  every  piece  of  pioneering  social  legislation 
(in  education,  social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  job  training, 
minimum  wage,  civil  rights,  low-cost  housing,  public  welfare,  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety,  pensions,  and  medical  insurance),  nearly  always 
over  the  strong  opposition  of  the  business  community. 

Moreover,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  have  developed  a  network 
of  political  action  committees  among  their  55,000  local  unions  across  the 
country  that  can  be  called  upon  for  fund-raising,  lobbying  on  important 
issues  and  campaigning  in  national  and  local  elections.  AFL-CIO  officers 
and  staff  regularly  present  testimony  on  labor's  views  at  legislative 
hearings  in  Washington,  and  they  monitor  and  publish  the  voting  record 
of  each  member  of  Congress. 

A  Basic,  Unsolved  Problem 

Unfortunately,  the  unions'  political  efforts  have  been  seriously  im- 
paired by  their  failure  to  inspire  and  develop  a  grass-roots  movement 
among  their  millions  of  members.  The  rank-and-file  is  rarely  involved  in 
political  activity,  except  when  they  are  urged  to  attend  a  rally  on  a  par- 
ticular issue  or  to  vote  for  "labor's  friends"  at  election  time.  And  what- 
ever communication  exists  between  union  leaders  and  members,  it's 
primarily  from  the  top  down. 

Union  leaders  who  understand  the  need  to  involve  the  rank-and-file 
in  political  activity  complain  that  most  members  are  apathetic  and  sim- 
ply not  interested.  When  the  union  calls  them  to  a  meeting,  they  don't 
show  up,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  take  on  any  political  assignment. 

On  the  other  hand,  members  offer  a  variety  of  explanations  for  their 
lack  of  participation:  They  live  too  far  from  union  headquarters;  they 
(particularly  women)  don't  like  to  be  out  late  at  night;  they  have  house- 
work and  children  that  must  be  attended  to;  they  have  a  second  job;  they 
are  active  in  their  community;  they  prefer  to  spend  their  free  time  watch- 
ing television  or  indulging  their  hobbies;  they're  tired  from  the  day's 
work;  they  or  members  of  their  family  are  sick;  they  find  the  meetings 
boring  because  their  officials  do  all  the  talking.  For  many,  those  excuses 
would  be  less  compelling  if  they  could  be  persuaded  that  their  participa- 
tion would  be  both  interesting  and  important,  that  they  are  needed  and 
welcomed,  and  that  it  can  make  a  difference  in  their  lives. 

Unions  and  their  leaders  are  burdened  with  so  many  other  respon- 


sibilities  that  they  feel  they  can't  afford  the  time,  expense  and  effort  to 
solve  this  problem,  which  does  not  appear  to  concern  them  with  any  sense 
of  emergency. 

However,  the  problem  can  no  longer  be  ignored  without  serious  con- 
sequences. Unless  unions  find  a  way  to  involve  their  rank-and-file  in  a 
truly  grass-roots  movement,  they  will  be  unable  to  erase  the  public  per- 
ception that  their  leaders  speak  only  for  themselves,  that  they  are  out  of 
step  with  their  members  and  do  not  have  their  support.  And  unless  they 
can  energize  their  unique  and  precious  resource— their  members-they  will 
be  no  match  for  the  powerful  industrial  and  financial  lobbies  that  domi- 
nate national  and  local  politics. 

But  how  to  do  it? 

A  Plan  to  Solve  the  Problem 

Here  is  a  relatively  simple  plan  that  can  enable  a  union  to  multiply 
its  political  clout  by  taking  the  following  steps: 

Step  1:  Prepare  a  breakdown  of  the  union  membership  on  the  basis 
of  the  congressional  (or  assembly)  districts  in  which  they  live. 

Step  2:  Select  those  communities  where  at  least  100  of  the  union's 
members  live.  The  goal  will  be  to  form  union  clubs  in  each  of  these 
communities.  (Smaller  unions  may  decide  to  pool  their  efforts  and  estab- 
lish joint  clubs.) 

Step  3:  Send  a  letter  to  the  members  in  each  of  the  targeted  com- 
munities, summoning  them  to  a  meeting  in  their  own  neighborhoods  to 
establish  a  community-based  union  political  club.  The  letter  should 
contain  persuasive  reasons  for  their  participation. 

Step  4:  At  the  meeting,  discuss  the  importance  and  value  of  having 
a  union  political  club  in  the  community.  If  a  dozen  or  more  members 
signify  their  willingness  to  join,  the  club  can  be  formally  established  with 
a  provisional  name,  such  as  Carpenters  Flushing  Club,  Musicians  West 
Side  Club,  Hotel  Workers  Astoria  Club,  etc.  At  the  same  meeting, 
temporary  officers  of  the  club  can  be  elected. 

Step  5:  With  the  assistance  of  the  local  union,  club  members  will 
find  a  suitable  headquarters  in  the  community.  As  soon  as  convenient, 
each  club  will  have  a  housewarming  party  at  which  its  officers  will  be 
formally  installed.  People  from  the  community  as  well  as  union  members 
will  be  invited. 

Step  6:  The  union  will  issue  a  charter  of  affiliation  to  each  club  and 
a  provisional  set  of  by-laws  in  regard  to  eligibility  of  membership,  fre- 
quency of  meetings,  elections,  etc. 

Step  7:  Club  officers  will  meet  periodically  with  union  officials  to 
present  progress  reports  and  to  discuss  the  latest  political  developments 


and  how  to  respond  to  them. 

Step  8:  Clubs  will  participate  actively  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
working  with  like-minded  organizations  on  issues  affecting  the  well-being 
of  the  population.  They  will  strive  to  be  recognized  as  a  constructive  force 
with  a  union  label. 

At  some  point  in  their  development,  the  clubs  of  various  unions  can 
meet  to  form  an  association  of  clubs  in  their  community.  Eventually, 
citywide  and  statewide  associations  of  clubs  can  be  established. 

The  Plan's  Many  Advantages 

The  payoff  for  whatever  effort  the  unions  put  into  establishing  com- 
munity-based clubs  is  substantial.  It  is  obviously  the  most  sensible  way 
to  involve  the  membership  in  political  activity  and  thus  expand  their  in- 
fluence. 

First,  the  clubs  provide  a  convenient  social  structure  for  union 
members  to  be  active  throughout  the  year  and  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Each  club  can  become  an  important  and  recognized  political  organiza- 
tion in  the  community  and  a  showplace  of  union  influence. 

Second,  the  clubs  can  help  union  legislative  campaigns  by  focusing 
pressure  on  political  officeholders  right  in  their  own  districts  through 
delegations,  rallies,  phone  calls  and  petitions.  Politicians  are  more  eas- 
ily impressed  by  face-to-face  encounters  with  their  organized  constitu- 
ents than  with  outsiders. 

Third,  the  clubs  offer  members  the  opportunity  to  involve  their 
families  in  union-sponsored  activities.  They  can  provide  a  congenial  social 
environment  in  which  members  can  become  better  acquainted  and  form 
friendships  while  they  work  together  for  a  cause  they  believe  in. 

Fourth,  the  clubs  can  help  counteract  the  anti-labor  propaganda  of 
the  media  by  demonstrating  to  the  community's  inhabitants  that  unions 
and  their  members  are  working  to  make  life  better  for  all  people.  They 
can  create  a  favorable  public  climate  not  only  for  progressive  political 
action  but  also  for  union  organizing  and  collective  bargaining. 

Fifth,  club  members  can  serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  union  in 
their  district.  Better  than  outsiders,  they  can  have  a  good  idea  of  what's 
bothering  people  in  their  community  and  what  issues  have  the  greatest 
appeal. 

Sixth,  the  clubs  can  call  on  their  members  to  perform  the  many 
chores  required  during  election  campaigns,  such  as  gathering  of  petition 
signatures,  phone  calls  and  home  visits  to  potential  voters,  fund-raising 
and  poll-watching. 

Seventh,  the  clubs  can  serve  as  catalysts  to  stimulate  political  activ- 
ity in  their  community  by  developing  ties  with  other  organizations, 


holding  public  hearings  on  "hot"  issues,  and  contributing  their  manpower 
and  organizational  experience  to  deal  with  neighborhood  problems  and 
needs. 

Eighth,  the  clubs  can  provide  their  union  with  first-hand  informa- 
tion about  incumbent  officeholders  and  potential  challengers,  long  before 
election  time,  so  the  local's  political  action  committee  can  make  a  more 
informed  judgment  as  to  which  candidates  to  support. 

In  addition  to  their  political  activity,  the  clubs  can  help  the  labor 
movement  in  many  ways.  They  can  find  opportunities  to  inform  residents 
about  the  role  of  unions  and  the  benefits  of  belonging  to  one.  They  can 
provide  contacts  and  information  to  a  union  that  is  conducting  an  organ- 
izing drive  in  the  district. 

If  there  is  a  strike,  they  can  organize  volunteers  for  picketing  and 
explain  the  union's  position  to  their  neighbors.  If  the  AFL-CIO  conducts 
a  boycott  of  a  company  or  product,  club  members  can  explain  the  reasons 
for  it  and  solicit  community  cooperation.  And  they  can  run  fund-raisers 
for  any  cause  that  their  union  or  others  are  sponsoring. 

New  Opportunities  and  Options 

In  developing  an  active  union  constituency  rooted  in  communities 
across  the  country,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  can  strengthen  their 
influence  in  national  and  local  politics.  And  especially  important,  they  can 
increase  their  options  and  have  greater  leverage  in  their  dealings  with  the 
politicians  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  about  legislation  and 
the  selection  of  candidates. 

Currently,  the  labor  movement  is  locked  into  a  political  situation  in 
which  it  is,  in  effect,  a  hostage  of  the  Democratic  party.  Its  wishes  in 
regard  to  program  and  choice  of  candidates  can  be  slighted  or  ignored, 
because  it  has  no  place  to  go  except  to  the  even  more  conservative 
Republican  party.  Democratic  candidates,  while  accepting  union  funds 
and  campaign  volunteers,  often  downplay  issues  of  concern  to  unions 
because  they  don't  want  to  be  tagged  as  pawns  of  the  "special  interests." 
They  take  the  votes  of  labor  people  for  granted  and  pitch  their  political 
appeal  to  more  conservative  voters. 

The  labor  movement  no  longer  has  to  tolerate  that  kind  of  relation- 
ship. Candidates  who  desire  labor's  endorsement  and  financial  help  should 
be  expected  to  meet  certain  minimum  criteria.  For  example,  they  should 
be  asked  to  make  the  same  public  declaration  that  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  made  when  he  sought  labor's  support  in  his  election  campaigns: 
"If  I  were  a  worker,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  join  a  union." 
The  candidate  should  be  required  to  go  on  record  that  he  or  she  will  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  the  legal  right  of  working  people  to  join  a 
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union  without  intimidation  from  employers  or  their  agents.  The  candidate 
should  agree  to  appear  on  the  same  public  platform  with  union  represen- 
tatives and,  if  elected,  to  consult  regularly  with  them  and  give  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  their  legislative  proposals. 

Labor's  Political  Independence 

The  1980s  clearly  demonstrated  to  all  Americans  that  both  major 
political  parties  are  beholden  to  Big  Business  for  enormous  campaign  con- 
tributions (the  savings  and  loan  bank  scandal  is  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg). They  gave  the  nation's  industrial  and  financial  giants  a  blank  check 
to  engage  in  a  frenzy  of  profiteering  at  the  cost  of  saddling  us  with  a 
massive  budget  deficit  The  two  parties  share  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
ent economic  mess  and  for  permitting  industries  that  once  provided  well- 
paying  jobs  to  disappear  or  deteriorate  through  mismanagement  and 
financial  manipulation. 

The  low  voter  turnout  in  the  1990  elections  (36  percent)  is  a  strong 
indication  that  millions  of  Americans  have  lost  faith  in  their  government, 
and  they  believe  it  won't  make  any  difference  in  their  lives,  unless  for  the 
worse,  no  matter  who  is  elected.  The  labor  movement  has  the  opportu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  responsibility,  to  broaden  its  political  constituency  by 
joining  with  other  groups  in  speaking  out  in  behalf  of  this  enormous  mass 
of  victimized  and  alienated  citizens,  whether  they  are  union  members  or 
not.  Unions  and  their  political  clubs  must  give  high  priority  to  voter 
registration  and  convince  these  people  that  both  their  voice  and  their  vote 
can  make  a  difference. 

The  labor  movement  has  an  effective  trump  card  that  it  can  use 
when  necessary  in  its  give-and-take  negotiations  with  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties.  If  neither  party  comes  up  with  an  acceptable  program 
or  candidates,  it  can  exercise  its  option  to  support  independent  candidates 
who  are  committed  to  campaigning  on  a  progressive  program.  This  strat- 
egy can  be  successfully  applied  in  election  campaigns,  especially  at  the 
local  level.  With  well-organized  grass-roots  participation,  strong  inde- 
pendent candidates  can  achieve  victory  by  capitalizing  on  the  disenchant- 
ment that  a  majority  of  the  electorate  feels  toward  the  major  parties. 

While  working  within  the  two-party  system,  the  unions  should  not 
rule  out  the  option  of  an  independent  third  party  in  which  they  can  play 
an  important  organizing  role.  Circumstances  may  make  it  desirable  to  test 
this  electoral  strategy  on  a  local,  statewide  and  congressional  level.  If  in- 
dependent candidates  are  elected  in  significant  numbers  and  for  impor- 
tant offices,  this  will  give  impetus  to  the  formation  of  a  national  third 
party,  with  a  strong  grass-roots  base. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  an  independent  political  party  does  not 
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necessarily  have  to  win  elections  to  be  politically  effective,  nor  does  it 
always  have  to  run  its  own  national  candidates.  Its  mere  existence  as  an 
independent  force  strengthens  the  political  bargaining  power  of  the  unions 
and  alternative  coalitions. 

Even  if  a  third  party  ran  candidates  who  obtained  only  a  few  percent- 
age points  of  the  electorate,  in  close  races  it  could  become  the  balance  of 
power,  forcing  both  Republican  and  Democratic  politicians  to  compete 
for  its  support.  Also,  it's  worth  remembering  that  a  third  party  will  pro- 
vide the  labor  movement  with  a  golden  opportunity  to  present  its  popu- 
list legislative  program  loud  and  clear  and  at  the  best  possible  time,  dur- 
ing election  campaigns,  when  the  voters  are  listening  to  political  parties 
and  their  candidates. 

Let's  Learn  from  Labor  History 

Pessimists,  who  fear  that  the  labor  movement  must  inevitably  suf- 
fer a  further  decline  in  membership  and  influence  if  the  economic  reces- 
sion continues  and  deepens,  should  be  reminded  of  a  most  important  fact 

It  was  during  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  that  unions  made 
their  greatest  gains  in  membership  and  political  influence.  That  same  dec- 
ade also  marked  the  passage  of  a  series  of  laws  that  provided  more  pro- 
tection and  benefits  to  working  people  and  their  families  than  at  any  time 
during  the  nation's  history. 

In  November  1932,  when  President  Roosevelt  was  elected  to  his 
first  term,  roughly  one-third  of  the  labor  force  (about  14  million)  was  un- 
employed, and  the  number  of  manufacturing  companies  had  shrunk  from 
133,000  to  72,300.  The  membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(AFL)  was  down  to  2,125,000,  compared  to  more  than  four  million  in 
1920. 

Heartened  to  have  a  friend  in  the  White  House  and  a  Congress  that 
followed  his  leadership,  tens  of  thousands  of  working  people  spontane- 
ously decided  to  form  or  join  a  union.  Toward  the  close  of  1934,  approxi- 
mately 1700  new,  AFL-chartered  local  unions  were  organized  in  the  auto, 
steel,  lumber,  rubber,  aluminum  and  other  industries,  adding  1.5  million 
to  the  AFL  membership  rolls. 

A  basic  principle  of  Roosevelt's  New  Deal— as  valid  today  as  it  was 
then— was  that,  without  assistance  from  the  government,  Labor  was  no 
match  for  Capital.  To  have  stable  and  equitable  labor-management  rela- 
tions, there  had  to  be  a  balance  between  the  two  parties  so  they  could  meet 
and  bargain  on  equal  terms.  This  principle  was  implemented  in  1935  when 
Congress  passed  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (the  Wagner  Act) 
which,  for  the  first  time,  gave  workers  the  legal  right  to  join  a  union  that 
would  negotiate  for  them  with  their  employers  on  the  basis  of  their  col- 
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lective  strength.  To  safeguard  this  right,  the  Act  defined  a  series  of  "unfair 
labor  practices,"  aimed  at  employers  who  might  try  to  prevent  their 
workers  from  exercising  it. 

Between  1935  and  1945,  the  NLRB  handled  36,000  cases  involv- 
ing charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  committed  by  employers.  As  a  result 
of  the  Board's  hearings,  300,000  employees  were  reinstated  with  back  pay 
for  a  total  of  $9  million.  In  addition,  2,000  company-fostered  unions  were 
ordered  dissolved. 

Several  Million  Join  Unions 

The  Depression  decade  is  also  memorable  for  the  rise  and  amazingly 
rapid  growth  of  what  was  to  become  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations (CIO).  In  an  incredible  organizing  crusade  that  remains  un- 
matched, the  CIO  unionized  major  companies  in  steel,  auto,  packing- 
house, electrical,  rubber,  glass,  paper  products  and  other  mass  production 
industries.  Its  emphasis  on  industrial  unionism  brought  a  flood  of  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers  into  the  labor  movement,  including  large 
numbers  of  African-American  workers. 

The  CIO's  remarkable  success  stirred  the  AFL  to  expand  its  own 
organizing  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  its  rival.  By  the  end  of  1937,  the  AFL 
had  3,400,000  members,  a  half-million  more  than  before  the  CIO  split- 
off.  Together  with  the  CIO's  3,700,000,  the  labor  movement  now  could 
boast  a  membership  exceeding  seven  million,  compared  with  slightly 
more  than  two  million  at  the  start  of  the  decade. 

Labor  Spies  and  Armed  Thugs 

It  would  be  grossly  inaccurate  to  assume  that  employers  offered 
little  resistance  to  union  organizing  campaigns  and  that  this  accounted 
for  their  success.  A  report  by  the  Senate  LaFollette  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee in  1937  revealed  that  about  2500  of  the  nation's  major  corporations 
spent  many  millions  of  dollars  to  hire  labor  spies  from  agencies  special- 
izing in  industrial  espionage  and  strikebreaking.  The  report  stated  that  in 
the  previous  three-year  period,  nearly  4,000  agents  had  been  hired  to  spy 
on  unions  and  use  a  variety  of  illegal  methods  to  block  unionization, 
including  strong-arm  squads,  stool  pigeons,  provocateurs  and  strikebreak- 
ers. 

The  LaFollette  Committee  report  noted  that  many  corporations, 
among  them  such  giants  as  General  Motors,  had  accumulated  arsenals  of 
"industrial  munitions,"  consisting  of  submachine  guns,  revolvers,  rifles, 
tear  gas,  sickening  gas,  grenades  and  shells,  which  could  be  available  for 
use  in  industrial  disputes. 

That  unions  in  the  1930s  were  able  not  only  to  survive  but  grow  in 
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the  face  of  so  many  serious  obstacles  should  serve  as  an  inspiring  example 
to  the  labor  movement  of  today. 

Jobs  Created  for  the  Unemployed 

In  planning  for  the  nation's  economic  recovery,  the  New  Deal  gov- 
ernment recognized  that  its  first  task  was  to  put  people  back  to  work.  To 
rescue  a  vast  population  of  ordinary  individuals  whom  Capitalism  had 
abandoned  and  left  impoverished,  it  created  a  network  of  agencies  that 
provided  a  job  for  any  adult  able  and  willing  to  work.  In  doing  so,  it  spent 
billions  of  dollars  and  incurred  a  huge  debt,  but  still  only  a  fraction  of  the 
deficits  later  piled  up  by  the  Reagan  Administration  for  its  expenditures 
on  unnecessary  weaponry. 

And  here  is  what  the  New  Deal  government  got  for  its  money:  The 
several  million  workers  employed  by  the  government  on  public  works 
projects  literally  changed  the  face  of  the  nation.  In  less  than  two  years, 
they  built  or  improved  225,000  miles  of  roads,  30,000  schools,  nearly 
4,000  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields,  about  1,000  airports  and  hundreds 
of  hospitals,  post  offices,  bridges,  dams,  courthouses  and  other  needed 
installations. 

Thousands  of  unemployed  writers,  actors,  musicians  and  painters 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  modest  livelihood  from  their  artis- 
tic talents  (some  of  them  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune  in  later  years)  and 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  countless  culturally  deprived  people.  The  produc- 
tions of  WPA's  Federal  Theater  Project,  for  example,  entertained  a  phe- 
nomenal audience  totaling  some  60  million,  large  numbers  of  whom  had 
never  before  seen  a  play. 

The  New  Deal  paid  special  attention  to  the  nation's  dispossessed 
youth.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  put  approximately 
2,750,000  idle  young  men  to  work  to  reclaim  government-owned  land  and 
forests  through  irrigation,  soil  enrichment,  pest  control,  tree  planting,  fire 
prevention  and  other  conservation  projects.  Through  the  National  Youth 
Administration  the  government  made  it  possible  for  1,500,000  high  school 
and  600,000  college  students  to  continue  their  education  by  providing 
them  with  part-time  jobs  to  meet  their  expenses. 

Pioneering  Social  Legislation 

It  was  during  the  '30s  that  Congress,  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
labor  movement,  enacted  a  series  of  history-making  laws  that  to  this  day 
provide  a  financial  safety  net  for  millions  of  needy  Americans.  Passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935,  although  initially  limited  in  scope  and 
benefits,  established  a  tax  structure  to  finance  the  payment  of  monthly 
pension  checks  to  eligible  working  people  who  were  retired,  blind, 
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crippled  or  otherwise  disabled.  The  law  included  benefits  to  widows  and 
dependent  children  of  those  who  died  before  they  reached  the  age  of  65. 
(More  than  40  million  individuals  today  enjoy  the  benefits  of  social 
security.) 

The  law  also  created  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  a  limited  period  to  workers  when  they  were 
laid  off.  Even  today,  these  weekly  checks  are  a  vital  cushion  for  unem- 
ployed individuals  and  their  families  who  have  no  savings  to  fall  back  on. 

In  1938,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became  law,  and  it  was  an 
unexpected  blessing  to  workers  who  were  being  forced  to  work  as  many 
as  60  hours  or  more  a  week  and  without  a  penny  for  overtime.  The  law 
limited  the  workweek  to  44  hours  (reduced  to  40  by  194 1)  and  provided 
for  time-and  a-half  pay  for  overtime.  It  also  established  a  minimum  hourly 
wage,  calculated  at  roughly  half  the  national  average.  Soon  after,  the 
wages  of  some  300,000  persons  receiving  less  than  the  25  cent  minimum 
were  raised,  and  the  hours  of  work  of  approximately  1 ,300,000  who  had 
been  laboring  more  than  44  hours  a  week  were  shortened.  An  important 
victory  in  the  labor  movement's  fight  against  the  use  of  child  labor,  the 
act  also  contained  a  provision  prohibiting  employment  of  children  under 
16  in  most  occupations  and  under  18  in  hazardous  ones. 

Political  Leadership  for  the  '90s 

Thus,  the  experience  of  the  labor  movement  demonstrates  that  it  is 
possible,  even  during  a  major  economic  depression,  for  unions  to  gain 
membership  and  advance  their  legislative  agenda.  What,  then,  are  the 
ingredients  for  success  in  the  1990s? 

First,  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  national  and  local  political  lead- 
ership that  recognizes  the  necessity  for  change  and  can  inspire  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  American  people.  The  1930s  had  Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House. who  talked  directly  to  ordinary  people  and  won  their  loyalty  in  his 
periodic  national  radio  "fireside  chats."  He  had  the  guts  to  challenge  the 
"economic  royalists,"  the  corporate  and  financial  leaders  who  had  plunged 
the  country  into  economic  chaos  and  were  now  striving  to  make  a 
comeback.  FDR  and  his  New  Deal  associates  had  the  vision  and  the 
boldness  to  initiate  economic  and  social  programs  that  are  still  benefit- 
ing working  people  even  a  half  century  later. 

In  the  1980s,  we  had  Ronald  Reagan,  a  strikebreaker,  in  the  White 
House.  We  know  what  we  got:  A  reduction  in  real  wages  and  living 
standards;  an  orgy  of  profiteering  for  Big  Business;  an  overkill  buildup 
of  the  military  at  the  cost  of  letting  the  nation's  industries  deteriorate  and 
its  cities  decay,  and  a  national  debt  so  large  that  its  current  interest  ob- 
ligation now  eats  up  more  than  14  percent  of  the  entire  federal  budget. 
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Leadership  at  the  Grass  Roots 

Second,  if  the  labor  movement  would  like  to  see  a  populist-type 
President  elected  in  1992,  it  has  to  join  with  like-minded  organizations 
to  create  the  necessary  political  climate  for  that  kind  of  candidate  to 
emerge  and  to  conduct  a  campaign  that  will  insure  his  or  her  election.  Ob- 
viously, that  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  but  because  the  stakes  are  so 
high,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  have  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
involve  their  members  in  this  formidable  task. 

A  grass-roots  movement  across  the  country  can  grow  in  size  and 
influence  if  it  possesses  astute,  articulate  and  knowledgeable  political 
leaders  in  each  community  who  will  know  how  to  dramatize  the  issues 
important  to  their  constituents  and  propose  solutions  that  make  sense.  As 
discussed  earlier,  unions  are  in  a  unique  position  to  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  that  kind  of  leader  through  the  establishment  of  political  clubs 
in  each  community.  And  they  can  arrange  the  necessary  training  to 
sharpen  the  communication  skills  and  political  know-how  of  those 
members  who  have  the  basic  attributes  of  leadership. 

Third,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  well-informed,  articulate  men  and 
women  in  the  labor  movement  who  have  demonstrated  their  leadership 
qualities  in  their  international  or  local  unions  and  in  the  AFL-CIO's  state 
and  city  organizations.  These  leaders  must  become  recognized  as  public 
figures,  known  not  only  to  their  own  members  but  to  broad  sections  of  the 
population.  They  must  make  a  special  effort  to  get  themselves  invited  as 
guests  on  radio  and  TV  talk  shows,  because  they  have  important  things 
to  say  to  a  troubled  audience  about  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues 
that  affect  the  well-being  of  all  Americans.  Labor  leaders,  for  example, 
should  challenge  the  professional  union-busters  to  a  televised  debate  on 
the  topic,  "Are  Unions  Good  or  Bad  for  Our  Economy?" 

They  should  arrange  to  be  booked  on  professional  speakers  circuits 
the  way  many  politicians,  writers,  actors,  military  men,  lawyers,  bank- 
ers, industrialists  and  others  do,  so  they  can  address  gatherings  of  college 
students,  civic  and  business  leaders,  journalists,  women,  minorities,  vet- 
erans and  senior  citizens.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  groups  would  be 
interested  in  having  a  knowledgeable  labor  leader  explain  why  unions  are 
good  for  America,  and  they  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  get  a  first- 
hand response  to  their  critical  questions. 

Issues  for  the  1990s 

If  the  American  people  wish  to  recoup  what  they  lost  in  their  living 
standards  during  the  past  decade,  there  has  to  be  a  sharp  turnaround  in  the 
government's  priorities.  Consider  these  figures:  In  the  1989  federal 
budget,  the  Pentagon's  share  was  26.24%.  If  the  separate  tax-supported 
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Social  Security  and  Medicare/  Medicaid  programs  are  not  included,  the 
military  received  one  and  a-half  times  more  than  the  combined  expendi- 
tures for  education  (3.2%),  health  care  (4.38%),  transportation  (2.46%), 
natural  resources  (1.45%),  energy  (0.36%),  agriculture  (1.84%),  science 
and  technology  (1.11%),  justice  (0.83%),  international  affairs  (0.94%)  and 
general  government  operations,  (0.88%). 

And  even  though  the  Cold  War  has  ended,  the  Pentagon  is  getting 
a  $300  billion-plus  budget,  a  large  part  of  which  will  be  spent  on  build- 
ing still  more  attack  planes,  bombers,  nuclear  submarines,  missiles  and 
Star  Wars  gadgetry.  The  only  excuse  the  Bush  administration  offers  for 
this  continuous,  never-ending  military  buildup  is  that  the  United  States 
must  now  take  on  the  role  of  global  policeman,  rushing  its  enormous 
military  power  and  troops  to  every  regional  trouble  spot  at  enormous 
expense  and  the  disruption  of  our  civilian  economy.  But  why?  Can't  the 
U.S.  join  other  countries  in  relying  on  the  United  Nations  to  settle  regional 
disputes  through  diplomacy  or,  if  military  action  proves  necessary, 
through  a  truly  international  force,  with  many  nations  sharing  the  eco- 
nomic burdens  and  potential  casualties? 

The  fact  is,  as  everyone  knows,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  an  enemy 
attack  on  the  United  States.  Therefore,  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  transfer 
a  substantial  part  of  the  Pentagon  budget,  now  and  for  at  least  a  few  years, 
to  finance  essential  civilian  needs  and  reinvigorate  our  ailing  economy? 

Should  Employers  Have  the  Last  Word? 

In  good  times  as  well  as  bad,  millions  of  workers  suffer  the  misery 
of  unemployment  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Employers  hire  people 
only  if  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  necessary  to  provide  a  profit. 
Whenever  a  company's  profit  margin  declines  or  disappears— it  can  be 
because  of  management  incompetence  or  investment  blunders— the  first 
cost-cutting  move  it  usually  makes  is  to  lay  off  employees.  The  same  thing 
happens  to  public  employees,  teachers,  firefighters,  hospital  staff,  cleri- 
cal workers  and  others  when  federal,  state  and  city  administrators  are 
faced  with  having  to  cut  their  budget. 

But  shouldn't  the  right  to  a  decent  job  be  recognized  as  an  essential 
ingredient  of  a  democratic,  humane,  prosperous  society?  Why  must  tens 
of  millions  of  working  people  be  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  com- 
panies concerned  only  with  maximizing  profits  for  an  economic  elite?  If 
business  firms  are  allowed  to  discharge  their  employees  at  will,  for 
whatever  reason,  valid  or  not,  and  with  impunity,  shouldn't  our  govern- 
ment be  required  to  serve  as  the  "employer  of  last  resort"  for  every 
American  adult  who  desires  a  job? 

Not  only  morally,  but  in  terms  of  developing  a  healthy  and  produc- 
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tive  national  economy,  it  makes  good  sense  to  have  the  government 
provide  employment  opportunities  where  private  industry  can't  or  won't. 
Wouldn't  it  enrich  our  nation  if  we  could  utilize  the  hands  and  skills  of 
the  many  millions  of  able  and  willing  workers  now  in  enforced  idleness? 
It's  obvious  we  would  all  be  better  off  if  this  enormous  reservoir  of  labor 
were  put  to  work  in  constructing  affordable  housing  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families;  working  on  a  variety  of  projects  to  clean  up  our  envi- 
ronment; repairing  our  long-neglected  roads,  highways  and  bridges; 
establishing  and  staffing  child  care  centers;  making  our  streets  safer  for 
our  children  and  the  elderly;  operating  recreation  centers  for  disadvan- 
taged youth;  serving  as  counselors  in  drug-addiction  programs  or  as  aides 
in  short-staffed  hospitals  and  public  schools,  and  a  host  of  other  activi- 
ties where  improvements  are  urgently  needed.  Socially  useful  jobs  could 
be  created  for  the  skilled  crafts  workers  and  technicians  who  now  have 
to  produce  tanks,  bombers,  nuclear  missiles  and  other  deadly  armaments, 
paid  for  with  our  taxes. 

On-the-job  training  could  be  provided  in  occupations  in  which 
shortages  might  exist,  with  the  trainees  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that 
a  regular  job  would  be  theirs  after  they  completed  their  training.  Instead 
of  remaining  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  us  and  our  government,  these 
millions  of  people  would  become  taxpayers  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  they, 
too,  would  be  spending  a  major  share  of  their  income  on  consumer  goods 
and  services  that  would  stimulate  the  economy. 

How  Labor  Can  Befriend  the  Unemployed 

With  all  signs  pointing  to  a  deepening  recession,  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  newly-unemployed  blue-collar  and  white-collar  workers,  large 
numbers  of  whom  have  never  belonged  to  a  union,  feel  helpless  and  aban- 
doned. As  their  savings  become  exhausted,  they  desperately  need  pow- 
erful, sympathetic  friends  to  pressure  the  federal  and  local  governments 
to  provide  a  decent  financial  safety  net  for  them  until  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant pickup  in  employment. 

The  nation's  trade  unions  have  the  know-how,  as  well  as  the  moral 
responsibility,  to  render  that  kind  of  vital  service  to  these  powerless 
individuals.  The  unions  can  advise  and  assist  them  to  organize  themselves 
into  an  effective  political  force  that  federal  and  local  legislators  will  have 
to  listen  to.  And  here  is  a  way  to  do  it: 

Step  1:  A  union  or  group  of  unions  selects  one  or  more  of  the  un- 
employment insurance  centers  in  its  area  as  a  target  of  concentration,  just 
as  it  does  when  organizing  a  non-union  factory  or  office. 

Step  2:  An  introductory  leaflet  is  distributed  to  the  people  who  are 
reporting  to  the  unemployment  center,  in  which  the  union  expresses  its 
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sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  jobless  and  indicates  it  is  ready  to  help  them 
organize  in  their  own  behalf.  The  union's  address  and  phone  number 
appears  on  the  leaflet.  There  is  no  problem  about  reaching  these  people 
since  they  all  must  apply  in  person  at  the  center  to  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits and  appear  there  at  other  times.  Unlike  organizing  non-union  shops, 
these  people  will  not  be  afraid  to  take  the  leaflet;  the  odds  are  they  will 
welcome  this  friendly  gesture  by  the  union. 

Step  3:  Union  activists  will  survey  the  center,  talking  to  the  appli- 
cants and  getting  a  good  idea  of  the  various  grievances  that  people  have 
regarding  eligibility,  the  amount  of  their  weekly  benefits,  the  date  for  their 
first  check,  or  evidence  of  frustrating  red  tape. 

Step  4:  After  an  appropriate  interval,  the  union  will  distribute  a 
second  leaflet  calling  the  people  to  a  meeting  to  set  up  an  organization 
at  the  center  that  will  have  the  authority  to  confer  with  the  office  manage- 
ment on  the  problems  of  benefit  recipients.  At  this  meeting,  union  rep- 
resentatives will  briefly  oudine  labor's  legislative  agenda,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  campaign  to  remove  numerous  restrictions  on  eligibility  of 
claimants  that  have  resulted  in  the  denial  of  benefit  checks  to  coundess 
workers.  (At  present,  only  about  33  percent  of  unemployed  workers 
receive  benefits,  compared  with  over  70  percent  two  decades  ago.)  They 
will  also  inform  the  audience  that  the  labor  movement  is  seeking  to 
expand  the  period  of  payments  from  the  current  26  weeks  to  a  maximum 
of  65  weeks,  which  is  what  it  was  in  the  1975-77  recession. 

Step  5:  At  this  meeting,  with  the  guidance  of  union  officers,  an  or- 
ganization of  benefit  claimants  will  be  established  and  temporary  officers 
elected.  These  officers  will  function  as  a  grievance  committee  until  a 
subsequent  meeting,  when  the  organization  will  be  fully  structured. 

Step  6:  The  union  will  delegate  a  committee  of  its  experienced 
members  to  help  the  new  organization  in  its  initial  stages,  including  the 
creation  of  by-laws,  establishing  a  grievance  machinery,  and  providing 
guidance  on  the  process  of  negotiation. 

Unions  Gain  Political  Dividends 

By  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  unemployed,  the  labor  movement  can  reap 
enormous  advantages  in  good-will  and  political  support.  It  can  improve 
labor's  image  as  a  moral  force  in  communities  that  have  suffered  heav- 
ily from  unemployment.  And  when  many  of  these  unemployed  return  to 
work,  they  will  remember  that  unions  were  on  their  side  when  they  needed 
help.  They  can  become  a  valuable  asset  to  union  organizing  campaigns. 
Furthermore,  those  who  are  still  unemployed  have  lots  of  free  time  on 
their  hands,  and  many  of  them  can  be  involved  in  lobbying  efforts  and  as 
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volunteers  at  election  time. 

Imagine  the  political  force  these  presently  powerless  unemployed 
could  represent  if  they  established  a  branch  organization  in  each  of  the 
1 ,772  unemployment  insurance  offices  across  the  country !  And  if  they  felt 
a  strong  bond  of  loyalty  to  the  many  unions  that  had  helped  them  to 
organize! 

Democracy  in  the  Workplace 

Tens  of  millions  of  men  and  women  who  spend  nearly  half  of  their 
waking  lives  serving  the  nation's  needs  by  working  in  mining,  construc- 
tion, manufacturing,  service,  transportation,  agriculture  and  other  indus- 
tries are  denied  the  most  basic  rights  of  free  speech  and  association.  If  a 
company  manager  hears  them  talking  about  a  union  or,  worse  still,  join- 
ing one,  he  can  fire  them.  Authoritarian  rule  prevails  in  these  non-union 
workplaces.  Individual  workers  have  no  bargaining  power.  Whatever 
legitimate  grievances  they  may  have,  they  are  aware  of  the  risks  if  they 
complain,  even  if  they're  calling  attention  to  hazardous  or  possibly  life- 
threatening  conditions.  It  is  high  time  that  our  government  really  enforced 
the  right  of  workers  to  join  a  union  and  made  the  widespread  practice  of 
union-busting  illegal  with  stiff  penalties,  instead  of  merely  an  "unfair  labor 
practice." 

Launching  a  Moral  Crusade 

Now  is  an  opportune  time  for  the  labor  movement  to  launch  a  moral 
crusade  for  a  government  and  an  economy  based  on  fairness,  social  justice 
and  democratic  values.  With  the  participation  of  labor  activists  in  its 
network  of  thousands  of  local  unions  in  cities  and  towns  across  the  coun- 
try, the  AFL-CIO  can  become  an  even  more  powerful  force  for  political 
and  social  change.  It  can  establish  coalitions  with  a  multitude  of  national 
and  local  organizations  that  share  its  values  and  views  on  such  specific 
issues  as  education,  tax  reform,  civil  liberties,  environment,  child  care, 
medical  insurance,  housing,  crime  control,  drug  addiction,  social  secu- 
rity and  many  other  questions  that  affect  the  well-being  of  all  our  people. 

Despite  the  doomsayers,  the  labor  movement  of  today  has  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  grow  in  size  and  power,  just  as  the  unions  of  the  '30s 
did,  and  fulfill  its  historic  role  as  the  champion  of  working  people. 
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Preparing  Now  for  1992 


It  is  not  too  early  for  unions  across  the  country  to  organize  their 
members  for  the  crucial  1992  presidential  and  congressional  elections. 

It  should  be  a  lot  easier  to  convince  the  rank-and-file  that  what 
happens  in  Washington  affects  their  jobs,  paychecks  and  life-styles,  after 
their  experience  in  the  1 980s  with  a  federal  government  that  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  greedy  corporations  and  union-busters. 

The  grim  fact  is  that  our  nation  is  in  deep  trouble.  On  the  domestic 
front  we  are  feeling  the  effects  of  an  economic  recession,  growing 
unemployment,  a  fragile  banking  system,  and  huge  budget  deficits  that 
weaken  our  ability  to  deal  with  crime,  drug  addiction,  homelessness,  and 
a  general  deterioration  in  essential  human  services. 

On  the  foreign  front,  we  are  embroiled  in  a  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
which,  even  if  it  ends  soon,  will  exact  a  heavy  cost  in  money  and  lives  and 
leave  our  country  with  a  mess  of  problems  in  the  Middle  East  that  will 
plague  us  for  years  to  come. 

This  pamphlet  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  helping  labor  leaders 
to  organize  the  rank-and-file  for  political  action.  It  offers  a  number  of 
proposals  for  doing  that,  including  a  plan  for  establishing  union  spon- 
sored clubs  in  those  communities  where  many  members  live. 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  proposals  are  the  only  ways  of  inspiring 
rank-and-file  participation.  We  are  certain  that  excellent  suggestions 
will  be  forthcoming  from  labor  leaders  who  are  convinced  that  a  grass- 
roots movement  of  union  members  is  crucial  if  the  labor  movement  is  to 
be  successful  in  its  economic  and  political  agenda. 

We  believe  that  this  pamphlet  can  be  a  useful  educational  tool  in 
the  ongoing  effort  to  persuade  the  rank-and-file  to  become  engaged  in 
political  activity  and  in  the  1992  election  campaign. 

If  your  union-or  you  as  an  individual-wishes  to  order  copies, 
please  use  the  order  form  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover. 


UNION  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  INSTITUTE 
P.O.  BOX  2368        NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10185 


Single  Copy:  $1.50 
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MAIL  SERVICE  PRESCRIPTION  DRUG 
OPTION  COMING  IN  1991 


c 


Beginning  January  1,  1991,  we  will  be  offering  a  mail 
service  (mail  order)  prescription  drug  option  to  our  ac- 
counts who  offer  prescription  drug  coverage.  We 
developed  our  mail  service  option  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  accounts  and  subscribers  who  want  the 
choice  of  submitting  certain  prescriptions  by  mail  for 
home  delivery.  Mail  service  does  not  apply  to  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  In  an  emergency  or  for  an  acute  condition, 
it  would  not  make  sense  to  purchase  medicine  through 
a  mail  order  company.  However,  people  who  must  take 
certain  medications  month  after  month  can  safely  fill 
their  prescriptions  for  up  to  a  90-day  supply  of 
maintenance  drugs  through  the  mail.  Mail  service  will 
provide  our  members  with  convenience  at  a  lower  cost 
(due  to  high  volume  and  low  overhead),  while  still  allow- 
ing them  the  option  of  buying  their  drugs  from  retail 
pharmacies. 

We  have  selected  Medco  Containment  Services,  based 
in  New  Jersey,  to  administer  our  mail  service  option. 
Medco,  the  nations  largest  provider  of  prescription  drug 
benefit  services,  was  selected  from  among  the  10  na- 
tional companies  who  responded  to  our  invitation  to 
bid  on  a  mail  order  program  based  on  five  major  criteria: 
utilization  review,  price,  experience,  quality  control  and 
service.  Medco's  nine  mail  service  pharmacies  currently 
provide  prescription  drugs  for  more  than  22  million  eligi- 
ble members  nationwide,  including  members  of  other 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans,  other  large  insurance 
companies  and  government  employee  funds. 

Elinore  King,  Commissioner,  G.I.C.— representing 
A.F.S.C.M.E.,  fully  supports  the  mail  service  prescrip- 
tion drug  program  for  Massachusetts  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  members. 


"I  believe  that  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  has  found 
a  truly  cost-effective  approach  to  managing  prescrip- 
tions by  offering  a  mail-order  option  like  Medco.  They're 
simply  offering  a  safe,  and  reasonable  alternative  for  their 
members'  prescription  needs — without  sacrificing  the 
level  of  coverage." 

Understandably,  local  pharmacies  are  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  services  and  the  possibility  of  losing  part 
of  their  business.  Medco's  mail  service  pharmacies  are 
regulated  by  the  states  in  which  they  operate.  Assum- 
ing sufficient  account  and  subscriber  interest,  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  will  require  Medco  to  open  a  Massa- 
chusetts pharmacy  to  administer  our  program  within  a 
year,  maintaining  pharmacy  jobs  and  revenue  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Once  the  Massachusetts  pharmacy  is  built, 
it  will  be  subject  to  the  same  state  regulations  and  strict 
quality  standards  as  all  retail  pharmacies  in  the  state. 

Our  customers  are  very  interested  in  a  mail  order  op- 
tion and  we  are  moving  ahead  to  offer  this  option  to 
group  accounts  during  1991.  We  have  also  approached 
the  Division  of  Insurance  with  a  proposal  to  offer  mail 
service  as  an  option  to  Medex®  members.  If  you  would 
like  more  information  about  this  exciting  new  service, 
contact  the  Labor  Affairs  Office. 


AT&T  TURNS  BLUE 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts  is  proud 
to  announce  that  we  have  been  specifically  chosen  by 
AT&T  to  provide  a  managed  care  health  insurance  pro- 
gram for  over  7,000  AT&T  union  employees  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  AT&T  workers  are  represented  by  the 
Communication  Workers  of  America  (CWA)  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (IBEW) . 

Although  we  currently  provide  hospital  coverage  to  these 
union  members,  effective  July  1,  1991.  we  will  add 
medical  and  surgical  coverage  thus  enabling  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  to  better  manage  all  the  health  care 
costs  of  these  members  and  their  families. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  will  work  with  its  own  staff 
model  health  maintenance  organizations.  Medical 
West®'  Community  Health  Plan  and  Medical  East®' 
Community  Health  Plan  to  expand  and  manage  a  physi- 

continued  on  page  2 


AT&T  Turns  Blue 

(continued  from  page  1) 

cian  network  for  AT&T  employees.  The  network  will  be 
expanded  to  include  local  physicians  who  presently  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  AT&T  employees.  This  will  make 
it  easier  for  patients  to  continue  their  relationship  with 
their  doctors. 

Employees  will  continue  to  have  the  option  of  using 
health  care  providers  and  facilities  outside  the  AT&T  pro- 
gram, but  they  will  pay  higher  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

The  CWA  and  IBEW  played  a  major  role  in  selecting 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts  through 
their  representation  on  the  AT&T  Joint  Health  Care  Cost 
Containment  Committee.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
of  Massachusetts  was  selected  due  to  our  ability  to  deliver 
an  established  utilization  review  program,  our  quality 
of  care  assurances,  and  our  proven  cost  containment 
initiatives. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  program. 

HEALTH  COVERAGE  FOR  MILITARY 
RESERVISTS  CALLED  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Our  country's  deployment  of  troops  to  the  Middle  East 
has  prompted  a  number  of  questions  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  health  care  coverage  for  employees  in  the 
military  reserves  who  have  been  called  up  for  active  duty. 

If  you  fit  into  this  category,  the  decision  on  whether  to 
continue  health  care  coverage  under  your  group  plan 
is  up  to  your  employer.  Any  employee  now  on  active 
duty  is  covered  by  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram for  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  as  of 
the  day  his  or  her  reserve  status  was  activated. 
Dependents,  however,  are  not  covered  by  CHAMPUS 
until  the  employee  has  been  on  active  duty  for  30  days. 
Coverage  for  dependents  starts  on  the  31st  day  and  ends 
when  the  employee  completes  his  or  her  tour  of  duty. 

Because  CHAMPUS  is  primarily  designed  for  military 
personnel,  benefits  are  somewhat  limited  for  those  who 
do  not  reside  on  or  near  a  military  facility.  For  example, 
CHAMPUS  generally  requires  participants  to  use  military 
facilities  for  inpatient  services  (if  one  is  located  within 
60  miles)  and  provides  only  minimal  dental  coverage. 

If  you  continue  coverage  under  your  health  plan,  you 
should  be  aware  that  CHAMPUS  is  always  secondary 
to  other  health  coverage  except  Medicaid.  Congress  has 
passed  a  law  specifically  requiring  this. 

If  your  health  plan  coverage  is  terminated,  you  are  eligi- 
ble for  COBRA  health  care  continuation  coverage.  In 
addition,  if  you  are  placed  on  military  leave  and  cancelled 


from  your  health  plan  coverage,  under  Federal  law  you 
must  be  reinstated  with  full  benefits  without  any  penalty 
if  you  return  to  the  job  within  90  days  of  discharge. 

If  you  still  have  questions  about  how  the  recent  call-up 
affects  your  health  benefit  program,  contact  the  Labor 
Affairs  Office  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  "Employee 
Benefits  Commentary— The  Effect  on  Health  Benefit 
Programs  of  the  Recent  Call-Up  of  Military  Reserves: 
Questions  &  Answers." 


THANK  YOU,  DOMENIC  AND  JOHN! 

Along  with  the  many  other  changes  at  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield,  our  Board  of  Directors  has 
reorganized  and  has  been  reduced  in  number  to 
become  more  efficient. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  us  at  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  the  Labor  Affairs  Office  would  like  to  thank 
Domenic  DiPilato  (Assistant  Director,  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America)  and  John  E.  Flynn  (past  In- 
ternational Vice  President,  Second  District,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers)  for 
their  many  years  of  service  as  Board  Members. 
Their  hard  work  and  contributions  to  the  corpora- 
tion is  very  much  appreciated. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE  SHIELD'S  HMO 
EXPANDS  INTO  WORCESTER 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  now  has  an  HMO  for  peo- 
ple living  in  and  around  Worcester.  While  this  HMO  is 
new  to  Worcester,  it  has  actually  been  around  for  a  long 
time  as  the  Montachusett  Health  Plan  in  northern  Wor- 
cester County.  With  the  expansion  into  Worcester  itself, 
the  HMO  now  provides  coverage  for  people  living  in 
77  cities  and  towns  in  central  Massachusetts  and  south- 
ern New  Hampshire.  Approximately  158  Worcester-area 
physicians  have  signed  on  with  the  new  plan. 

The  HMO  is  an  individual  practice  association  (IPA) 
health  plan,  with  local  doctors  who  see  patients  in  their 
offices.  Worcester-area  members  receive  their  hospital 
care  through  the  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachu- 
setts (Hahnemann  Hospital  and  Worcester  Memorial 
Hospital).  Clinton  Hospital  and  Burbank  Hospital  in 
Fitchburg  are  also  a  part  of  our  extensive  provider  net- 
work. If  you'd  like  to  hear  more  about  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield's  HMO  in  Worcester,  please  contact  the 
Labor  Affairs  Office. 


DID  YOU  SEE  OUR  AD  IN  THE  SUNDAY  PAPER? 

This  full-page  ad  recently  ran  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Boston  Sunday  Herald, 

Springfield  Union  News  and  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette.  It  declares  to  the 

public  our  intent  to  change  and  lists  the  kinds  of  changes  we  have  made -and  will 

continue  to  make. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  has  been  the  leader  in  our  industry  for  the  last  50  years, 
and  we  fully  expect  to  be  the  leader  for  the  next  50  years. 

"WeVe  Made  More  Positive  Changes 

InThneeMonthsThan  Most  tampanies  Mate  h  ADecade. 

ButThenAgain,WeHadTor 

One  year  ago,  the  independent  consulting  group  of  Cresap-Tillinghast  was  retained  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 

and  the  Division  of  Insurance  to  conduct  a  review  of  our  company.  Their  findings  were  not  complimentary, 

and  the  recommendations  were  challenging.  While  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear,  the  message  was  of  critical  importance  to  us. 

The  changes  that  followed  involved  every  level  of  the  company.  Our  Board  of  Directors,  under  the  leadership  of 

William  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  CEO  of  Stone  &  Webster,  began  a  program  of  fundamental  change,  with  the  Board  itself 

being  reduced  in  size,  and  reorganized  to  better  concentrate  on  issues  of  strategic  importance  to  us.  Recently, 

the  Board  approved  four  major  items  that  will  set  our  course  for  the  future: 

Approved  a  renewed  corporate  mission. 

Approved  a  new  strategic  focus. 

Endorsed  measures  to  substantially  reduce  operating  expenses. 

Implemented  a  major  management  restructuring. 

For  over  50  years,  we  have  been  committed  to  providing  the  people  of  Massachusetts  with  access  to  the  best  medical  care.  We 

will  continue  to  do  so,  and  continue  to  provide  access  to  health  coverage  for  people  who  cannot  receive  it  from  other  sources. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  conducted  more  than  1 ,000  interviews  with  customers,  subscribers,  public  officials,  and  even 

competitors.  We  clearly  understand  that  we  must  change  to  meet  your  needs.  We  will  accomplish  this  by  focusing  not  just 

on  traditional  products,  but  with  a  full  range  of  new  managed  care  options.  We  will  offer  employers  and  consumers 

alike  the  best  values  in  the  marketplace.  We  will  expand  our  HMO  networks  into  new  markets  across  the  state. 

We  have  already  identified  a  significant  number  of  cost-saving  and  effectiveness- improving  initiatives.  Their  full 

implementation  will  take  some  time,  but  we  estimate  that  these  measures  will  reduce  our  overall  operating  expenses  by  15%. 

Effective  today,  we  are  a  new  company.  From  the  Board  of  Directors  to  our  newest  employee,  we  promise  a  renewed 

commitment  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  to  offer  a  full  range  of  health  care  options,  and  help  employers 

and  consumers  manage  the  costs  of  their  health  care. 

If  you  are  a  current  customer,  we  welcome  your  comments  as  we  move  ahead.  If  you  aren't  a  current  customer, 

we  welcome  your  business. 

John  Larkin  Thompson  William  Van  Faasen 

Chief  Executive  Officer  Chief  Operating  Officer 
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2.1  MILLION  PEOPLE  JOINED  HMOS 
IN  1989 

(Washington)— Enrollment  in  the  nation's  591  health 
maintenance  organizations  grew  by  2.1  million  members 
in  1989,  reaching  34.7  million  at  year's  end,  according 
to  a  Group  Health  Association  of  America  news  release. 

That  represents  a  6.3  percent  increase  over  year-end 
1988,  when  there  were  32.6  million  people  enrolled 
in  organized,  prepaid  health  plans. 

"Enrollment  figures  for  1989  offer  further  evidence  of 
the  continuing  shift  away  from  traditional  indemnity  in- 
surance and  into  HMOs  and  similar  managed  care  pro- 
grams," said  James  F.  Doherty,  GHAA  President. 

By  year-end  1989,  14  percent  of  all  Americans— one 
in  seven  individuals — was  enrolled  in  an  HMO,  and  there 
were  HMOs  headquartered  in  every  state  but  Alaska, 
Mississippi,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

The  highest  HMO  penetration  is  in  California,  where 
almost  one  in  three  people  (30.8  percent)  is  enrolled 
in  an  HMO.  Minnesota  ranks  second  at  28.3  percent, 
followed  by  Massachusetts  (25  percent),  Oregon  and 
Arizona  (24  percent  each)  and  Wisconsin  (23  percent). 

These  and  other  findings  are  included  in  the  1990  edi- 
tion of  GHAA's  "National  Directory  of  HMOs."  To  order 
a  copy,  call  GHAA  at  (202)  778-3200. 


COSTS  CREATE  TENSIONS  AT 
BARGAINING  TABLE 

A  study  from  the  Service  Employees  International  Union 
(SEIU)  confirms  increasing  labor-management  tensions 
over  bargaining  for  health  benefits. 

Drawing  on  data  from  union  sources,  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs  Labor  &  Management  on  a  Collision 
Course  over  Health  Care  compares  the  impact  of  health 
care  issues  on  negotiations  in  1989  to  that  over  the  pre- 
vious several  years. 

The  study  characterizes  wages,  hours,  and  job  security 
as  the  traditional  issues  that  have  prompted  strikes.  Now 
according  to  the  study,  "Health  insurance  coverage  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  its  place  alongside  (traditional  labor 
concerns)  as  a  no-surrender  strike  issue." 

For  example,  in  1986,  health  benefits  were  a  major  issue 
in  the  work  stoppages  involving  18%  of  striking  workers 
(work  stoppages  examined  were  those  involving  1,000 


or  more  workers).  In  1989,  the  percentage  of  workers 
striking  where  health  benefits  were  an  issue  had  risen 
to  78%. 

Similarly,  when  assessing  the  impact  of  health  benefits 
issues  on  the  total  number  of  strikes,  the  study  states 
that  30%  of  strikes  in  1986  were  health-benefits-related, 
compared  to  nearly  60%  in  1989. 

While  work  stoppages  are  one  result  of  the  health 
benefits  dilemma,  increased  cost-sharing  between  com- 
panies and  their  workers  is  another.  In  the  workplace 
as  a  whole,  according  to  data  collected  by  the  Gallup 
Organization  for  the  Employee  Benefit  Research  Institute 
and  cited  in  the  study,  25%  of  surveyed  employees 
stated  they  had  started  paying  part  of  their  health  benefits 
premiums  for  the  first  time. 

Looking  at  information  gleaned  from  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  the  study  asserts  that  union  workers' 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  their  health  care  coverage  have 
been  rising  faster  than  their  wages. 

From  1986  to  1989,  annual  wage  increases  averaged 
3%.  The  study  cites  the  following  health  care  cost  in- 
creases during  this  period. 

•  Employee  premium  contributions  for  individual 
coverage  rose  12%  annually. 

•  Employee  premium  contributions  for  family  coverage 
rose  19%  annually. 

•  Deductibles  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.5%. 

•  The   stop-loss   with   family   coverage   rose    12% 
annually. 

Despite  these  increases,  union  workers  have  "fared  better 
relative  to  the  general  work  force,"  according  to  the  study. 
As  the  basis  for  this  assertion,  the  study  notes  that  union 
workers  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  have  fully- 
employer-paid  dependent  coverage.  Where  cost-sharing 
for  dependent  coverage  does  exist,  union  workers  are 
likely  to  pay  less. 

Union  members  contributing  toward  family  coverage  in 
1988  averaged  a  monthly  premium  payment  of  $24,  while 
other  workers  at  medium  and  large  firms  averaged  $58. 

Also,  in  terms  of  insurance  coverage,  the  study  states 
that  union  workers  are  better  off— less  than  3%  of  union 
workers  are  uninsured,  compared  to  more  than  16% 
of  nonunion  workers. 

The  study  recommends  a  joint  labor-management  ef- 
fort to  "get  the  issue  of  health  benefits  off  of  the  bargaining 
table  and  into  the  halls  of  Congress."  The  SEIU  cites  the 
settlement  between  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  with  AT&T,  which  states  that  "it  is  clear  that  the 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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problem  cannot  be  solved  at  the  bargaining  table .  .  . 
The  parties .  .  .  have  joined  together  to  participate  in 
the  public  policy  debate  over  the  new  directions  the 
country's  health  care  delivery  system  must  take  at  both 
the  national  and  state  levels." 

About  35%  of  the  private  industry  and  state  and  local 
government  workers  covered  under  major  collective 
bargaining  agreements  will  see  those  contracts 
renegotiated  this  year,  according  to  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data. 

Thus,  1991  may  be  a  good  test  of  whether  labor  and 
management  will  continue  to  battle  over  health  benefits 
issues,  or  whether  they  will  be  able  to  work  toward  a 
national  solution. 


The  two  preceding  articles  were  reprinted  by  permission  of  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  oj  Montana. 


AUTOMATIC  CONVERSION  PROCESS 
CHANGING 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  is  changing  the  way  we  of- 
fer non-group  coverage  to  subscribers  who  leave  our 
group  accounts.  Currently,  when  a  group  notifies  us  to 
remove  a  subscriber,  that  membership  is  automatically 
converted  to  our  non-group  Managed  Major  Medical™ 
Plan.  The  subscriber  receives  informational  literature, 
an  acceptance  card  and  a  premium  bill  in  the  mail. 

In  December  1990,  we  started  to  automatically  offer 
former  group  members  the  option  to  join  Managed  Ma- 
jor Medical,  but  we  no  longer  send  a  bill.  We  recently 
analyzed  our  conversion  policy  and  found  that  only  7 
to  10  percent  of  the  non-group  conversion  bills  are  ever 
paid.  Most  subscribers  go  on  to  other  coverage  through 
a  new  employer  or  a  spouse.  Therefore,  it  makes  more 
sense  administratively  (and  is  more  cost-effective)  to  send 
a  bill  only  when  a  subscriber  returns  the  acceptance  card 
to  indicate  that  he  or  she  wishes  to  continue  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  coverage  on  a  non-group  basis. 

We  suggest  you  tell  members  leaving  your  group  that 
they  will  be  receiving  an  offer  of  non-group  coverage 
from  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  and  that  if  they  need 
the  coverage  they  must  return  the  acceptance  card  in 
order  to  activate  the  membership.  The  Division  of  In- 
surance recently  approved  final  rates  for  Managed  Ma- 
jor Medical.  Effective  September  1,  1990,  the  new 
Managed  Major  Medical  quarterly  rates  are:  individual— 
$408.69;  two-person— $817.38;  and  family— $958.20. 


Members  who  respond  after  the  prescribed  time  limit 
has  elapsed  will  be  required  to  complete  a  health  state- 
ment application  and  will  be  subject  to  a  new  240-day 
waiting  period  and  possible  health  statement  restrictions. 
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OHUG  COPAV  A 


Benefits  will  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  your  coverage  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  services  rendered. 

Refer  to  your  benefit  literature  and 
Administrative  Card  for  further  coverage 
details. 


As  we  make  final  preparations  for  the  implementation 
of  our  new  claims  processing  system  in  1991,  you  will 
begin  to  notice  some  changes.  The  first  of  these  changes 
involves  member  identification  cards. 

During  the  month  of  November,  we  began  issuing  plastic 
identification  cards  to  all  new  subscribers,  as  well  as  to 
subscribers  who  have  lost  their  old  cards.  Two  cards  will 
be  issued  for  each  family  membership.  (This  includes 
plans  such  as  Master  Health  Plus®  ,  where  each  member 
previously  received  a  card.)  Additional  cards  will  be 
issued  for  covered  student  dependents  if  the  subscribers 
health  plan  includes  a  prescription  drug  co-payment. 

Subscribers  with  both  medical  and  dental  coverage  will 
no  longer  need  to  carry  separate  cards.  These  members 
will  be  issued  a  single  card  with  the  Master  Dental®  logo 
printed  on  it.  Members  who  have  dental  coverage  only 
will  receive  Master  Dental  cards. 

Each  ID  card  will  be  accompanied  by  a  paper  "ad- 
ministrative card"  that  includes  telephone  numbers  to 
call  for  customer  service  and  Benefit  Management  (if 
that  subscriber  is  enrolled  in  a  health  plan  that  includes 
Benefit  Management) .  It  also  includes  the  customer  ser- 
vice address,  claims  submission  address  and  co-payment 
amounts  (when  applicable)  for  that  subscriber,  as  well 
as  claim  filing  instructions  for  out-of-state  providers. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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The  ID  cards  have  a  magnetic  stripe  on  the  back  which 
contains  the  subscriber  identification  number.  Providers 
can  use  this  stripe  in  the  future  to  verify  eligibility  in  much 
the  same  way  a  bank  uses  a  unique  code  to  verify  an 
account  via  an  automatic  teller  machine.  If  the  plan  in- 
cludes a  prescription  drug  co-payment,  an  alpha  code 
on  the  front  of  the  card  will  indicate  the  amount  of  the 
co-payment  to  the  pharmacist. 

These  new  and  replacement  cards  bear  the  same  type 
of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  identification  number  you 
are  used  to  seeing.  Once  your  group  is  converted  to  the 
new  claims  processing  system,  all  of  the  members  will 
receive  new  plastic  identification  cards  bearing  their 
Social  Security  numbers  as  their  identification  numbers. 


EMERGENCY  CARE  DEFINITION 
CLARIFIED 

Members  enrolled  in  a  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  health 
care  plan  that  includes  our  Benefit  Management  Pro- 
gram must  call  us  before  all  inpatient  admissions  for  non- 
emergency or  non-maternity  care.  However,  some 
members  have  asked  what  types  of  medical  conditions 
qualify  as  emergencies.  To  help  make  our  policy  clear 
to  our  members,  we  have  rewritten  our  definition  of 
emergency  as  follows: 

''Emergency  care  is  care  for  an  injury  or  the  unexpected 
onset  of  a  condition  that  requires  immediate  medical, 
surgical  or  psychiatric  care.  This  means  that  if  you  can- 
not make  a  phone  call  to  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
because  you  are  unconscious,  bleeding  profusely,  hav- 
ing a  heart  attack,  experiencing  loss  of  breath,  have 
swallowed  a  poisonous  substance,  or  are  a  danger  to 
yourself  or  others,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  would 
consider  this  an  emergency  admission.  If,  however,  you 
are  at  your  doctor's  office  and  he  or  she  makes  ar- 
rangements for  you  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  that 
day,  there  is  time  to  call  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  for 
precertification.  This  would  not  be  an  emergency 
admission." 

Future  editions  of  our  benefit  brochures  will  include  this 
simplified  explanation. 


BENEFIT  MANAGEMENT  NOW 
STANDARD  FOR  SMALLER  GROUPS 

Benefit  Management  is  now  a  standard  component  of 
our  health  care  programs  for  small  accounts.  If  your 


group  employs  50  or  fewer  employees  and  is  offered 
a  Master  Medical®,  Major  Medical  or  Comprehensive 
Major  Medical  plan,  our  Benefit  Management  Program 
was  automatically  added  to  your  health  plan(s)  as  of 
your  1990  renewal  date.  Members  should  know  that 
under  the  Benefit  Management  Program  they  must: 

•  Have  a  Pre-admission  Review  done  before  entering 
a  hospital  or  other  facility  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  non-emergency  or  non-maternity  care,  pre- 
viously scheduled  Caesarean  sections,  or  dental  care 
in  a  surgical  day  care  unit  of  a  hospital  or  in  an  am- 
bulatory surgical  facility. 

•  Call  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  within  24  hours  of 
an  admission  for  emergency  or  maternity  care  or 
before  11  a.m.  of  the  next  working  day. 

•  Get  a  second  surgical  opinion  for  certain  surgical 
procedures. 

Remember:  If  a  member  does  not  follow  the  Benefit 
Management  process,  benefits  may  be  reduced. 

All  subscribers  who  have  the  Benefit  Management  Pro- 
gram added  to  their  health  care  plan  will  receive  new 
plastic  identification  cards.  In  order  to  ensure  that  we 
maintain  accurate  membership  records,  you  must  notify 
us  whenever  a  dependent  is  added  to  a  membership. 


REPORT  SHOWS  SECOND  OPINION 
PROGRAMS  ARE  EFFECTIVE 

We  recently  received  the  initial  report  on  a  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  Association  research  project  to  evaluate 
the  managed  care  programs  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  plans  and  other  insurance  companies.  Faced  with 
escalating  health  care  costs,  many  in  the  industry  are 
questioning  whether  the  administrative  costs  of  running 
these  programs  outweigh  any  savings  they  achieve.  The 
first  report  to  come  out  of  the  project  concerns  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  second  opinion  programs  (SOPs)  and 
reveals  that  mandatory  SOPs  do  consistently  decrease 
utilization  of  procedures.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
SOPs  are  cost-effective.  However,  the  study  identified 
certain  major  factors  that  will  impact  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  an  SOP. 

Second  opinion  programs  reduce  utilization  of  medical 
and  surgical  procedures  in  two  ways:  the  direct  effect 
is  the  number  of  procedures  specifically  avoided  as  a 
result  of  the  SOP  consultations;  and  the  indirect  effect 
is  the  reduction  in  procedures  recommended  by  physi- 
cians. Also  known  as  the  sentinel  effect,  this  latter 
phenomenon  emerges  when  physicians,  knowing  that 
their  recommendations  will  be  reviewed,  make  fewer 
questionable  recommendations.  Studies  have  estimated 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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that  67  percent  to  92  percent  of  the  decline  in  surgeries 
under  SOPs  is  due  to  the  sentinel  effect.  The  study  also 
identified  the  major  factors  that  appear  to  determine 
whether  a  second  opinion  program  is  cost-effective  or 
not  as: 

•  The  types  of  procedures  included  in  the  mandatory 
program.  The  greatest  savings  were  found  for  high- 
cost,  low-volume  procedures.  Even  with  very  high 
confirmation  rates,  a  program  may  be  cost-effective 
if  it  succeeds  in  preventing  a  few  unnecessary  ex- 
pensive surgeries. 

•  The  use  of  clinical  waivers.  Limiting  the  number 
of  second  opinion  consultations  results  in  fewer  se- 
cond opinion  fees. 

•  The  ability  to  manage  and  control  administrative 
costs.  Initiatives  already  in  place  at  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts  include  an  Ap- 
propriateness Review  pilot  program  which  uses  com- 
puterized clinical  waiver  criteria. 

We  also  recently  re-evaluated  and  updated  the  list  of 
procedures  requiring  a  mandatory  second  opinion  under 
most  of  our  benefit  management  programs,  and  our  se- 
cond opinion  program  is  integrated  with  our  pre- 
admission certification  process,  thereby  avoiding 
duplication  of  effort  and  administrative  costs. 


Many  other  programs  audited  by  NMA  routinely  approve 
28-  and  30-day  stays  for  chemical  dependency  without 
question  and  seldom  dispute  admissions  of  adolescents 
to  long-term  psychiatric  programs.  In  contrast,  our  ap- 
proach to  individual  treatment  planning  is  based  on  the 
patient's  diagnosis — not  on  what  specific  programs  pro- 
vide. It  also  includes  immediate  access  to  on-site  physi- 
cian advisors  who  consult  with  treating  physicians  and  other 
professionals  on  questionable  cases.  This,  according  to 
NMA,  "provides  a  critical  element  lacking  in  other  pro- 
grams." Working  with  all  the  parties  involved— the  patient, 
his  or  her  family,  and  the  attending  physician  or  therapist — 
we  develop  a  course  of  treatment  that  is  sensitive  to  the 
individual  patient's  needs.  Our  goal  is  to  get  the  patient 
out  of  an  isolating  inpatient  setting  and  back  into  the 
mainstream  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  proper  aftercare 
support  services  (often  including  psychiatric  day  care). 

The  key  to  reducing  the  rate  of  readmissions  is  to  provide 
each  patient  with  all  the  right  ingredients  for  success  in  the 
treatment  and  recovery  stage.  The  success  of  our  mental 
health  case  management  program  so  far  proves  that  this 
"individualized"  approach  to  treatment  planning  benefits 
both  members  who  need  care  and  accounts  who  are  con- 
cerned with  cost. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  CASE  MANAGEMENT: 
ON  THE  LEADING  EDGE 

Once  again,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Massachu- 
setts is  on  the  leading  edge  in  health  care— this  time  in 
the  area  of  mental  health  case  management.  Over  the  last 
two  years,  our  mental  health/chemical  dependency  review 
unit  of  physicians  and  nurses  has  worked  with  two  out- 
side companies  specializing  in  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  utilization  management  to  develop  a  program  that 
National  Medical  Audit  (an  independent  medical  auditing 
firm)  recently  described  as  "innovative  and  consistent  with 
the  best  mental  health/chemical  dependency  utilization 
management  program  NMA  has  audited." 

Originally  developed  as  a  part  of  our  overall  effort  to 
decrease  inappropriate  services  and  to  establish  procedures 
to  ensure  that  our  accounts'  premiums  are  used  to  pro- 
vide quality  care  in  the  most  appropriate  and  least  expen- 
sive settings,  the  program  attributes  much  of  its  success 
to  the  presiding  philosophy  of  our  internal  review  unit:  Pa- 
tients are  individuals  who  should  receive  individualized 
treatment  planning. 
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A  Publication  of  the  Labor  Affairs  Office 

of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts 
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February,  1991 


Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Secretary /Treasurer  Robert  J.  Haynes  Named  to  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  Board  of  Directors 

Robert  J.  Haynes  of  Medford,  Secretary/Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Board  of  Directors . 

Mr.  Haynes,  who  also  is  the  Director  of  Education  for  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  has 
been  a  member  of  organized  labor  for  more  than  22  years.  He  is  the  former  Financial 
Secretary/Treasurer  of  the  Ironworkers  Local  #7.  The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  represents 
over  400,000  members. 

"I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  represent  organized  labor  on  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  Board",  Bob  said.  "Health  care  is  the  issue  of  the  1990' s,  and  working  people 
intend  to  be  part  of  the  solution" . 

Mr.  Haynes  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  State  College,  and  received  his  MBA  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.   He  serves  on  several  union  and  community  boards. 

The  Labor  Affairs  Office  is  extremely  proud  to  make  this  announcement. 

Legislature  Approves  Another  Mandated  Benefit 

Another  legislative  mandate  that  will  affect  your  health  plan  has  been  signed  into 
law  by  the  Governor.  Chapter  330  of  the  Acts  of  1990  requires  that  the  existing  mandated 
benefit  covering  enteral  formulas  (nutritional  formulas  administered  through  a  tube  into 
the  intestines)  for  ulcerative  colitis  and  Crohn's  disease  be  extended  to  include  the 
following  conditions:  gastroesophageal  reflux,  gastrointestinal  motility  and  chronic 
intestinal  pseudo-obstruction. 

We  are  currently  working  on  an  implementation  plan  for  this  benefit,  and  will  let  you 
know  once  our  plans  are  finalized. 


Medical  East  Announces  New  Custom  Options 

Medical  East  Community  Health  Plan  has  developed  four  new  lower-priced  options  to 
offer  to  accounts  looking  for  an  excellent  value  in  a  quality  staff -model  HMO.  Under  the 
Custom  Options,  members  pay  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  health  care.  Custom 
$250  includes  a  $250  per  inpatient  admission  deductible,  and  is  available  with  or  without 
prescription  drug  coverage.  Custom  $300  has  a  $300  per  admission  deductible,  and  is  also 
available  with  or  without  prescription  drug  coverage. 


Physicians'  office  visits  are  just  $10  per  visit.  There  is  a  $150  ambulatory  surgery 
deductible  and  a  $50  co-payment  for  care  in  a  hospital  emergency  room,  unless  the  member 
is  admitted.  To  protect  members  from  excessive  out-of-pocket  expenses,  each  plan  has  a 
$1,000  per  member/$2 , 000  per  family  calendar  year  maximum  on  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Prescription  drugs,  if  included,  cost  just  $10  for  a  30-day  supply  of  each  prescription  or 
refill. 

The  Custom  Options  second  quarter  1991  premium  rates  for  groups  with  25  or  more 
eligible  employees  are: 

Individual  Family 

Custom  $250  Option  $124.95  $329.86 

Custom  $250  Rx  Option  $132.30  $349.27 

Custom  $300  Option  $124.77  $329.41 

Custom  $300  Rx  Option  $131.91  $348.26 

If  you  think  one  of  the  Medical  East  Custom  Options  may  be  the  HMO  option  your  member  is 
looking  for,  the  Labor  Affairs  Office  will  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  further 
information. 

FASB  Retiree  Health  Care  Accounting  Rules  Approved 

The  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  unanimously  approved  its  final  rule 
detailing  how  employers  must  recognize  retiree  health  care  liabilities  on  their  financial 
statements.  Starting  in  1993,  companies  will  have  to  accrue  (or  set  up  a  reserve  for) 
future  medical  benefits  of  retirees,  rather  than  deduct  them  from  reported  profits  as  they 
are  paid.  Small,  non-public  employers,  or  those  with  fewer  than  500  participants  in  their 
retiree  health  care  plans,  will  not  have  to  comply  until  1995. 

Deemed  one  of  the  most  significant  accounting  changes  ever,  the  ruling  could  reduce 
pretax  earnings  by  10  percent  on  average  and  net  worth  by  11  percent.  In  addition,  if 
known,  employers  will  have  to  start  disclosing  the  impact  of  the  FASB  rule  as  a  footnote 
on  their  1990  financial  statements. 

Health  Expenditures  Continue  to  Climb 

U.S.  health  care  spending  increased  11.1  percent  in  1989,  reaching  $604  billion, 
compared  to  a  6.7  percent  increase  in  GNP ,  according  to  a  Department  of  Health  &  Human 
Services  report  Health  expenditures  in  1989  accounted  for  11.6  percent  of  GNP,  from  11.2 
percent  in  1988  and  8.6  percent  ten  years  earlier.  Private  insurance  covered  33  percent 
of  the  expenditures .  The  report  said  44  percent  of  the  increase  is  due  to  general 
inflation,  21  percent  from  health  care  industry  price  inflation,  26  percent  from  more 
frequent  services  and  greater  use  of  advanced  technology,  and  9  percent  from  demographic 
changes  like  overall  aging  and  population  growth.  (National  Underwriter,  01/07/91; 
Business  Insurance.  01/07/91) 

Health  Care  Remains  Top  Labor -Management  Issue 

"Health  care,  a  contentious  issue  at  the  bargaining  table  in  recent  years,  will 
continue  to  dominate  contract  talks  next  year,"  reports  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs. 

A  bureau  survey  of  more  than  200  companies  with  labor  contracts  expiring  this  year 
indicates  that  many  employers  will  seek  to  hold  down  health  care  costs  by  increasing 
employees'  share  of  premiums  or  raising  deductibles  and  copayments . 


Key  findings  of  the  survey: 

*  58  percent  of  the  firms  already  require  workers  to  contribute  to  health 
insurance  premiums,  and  61  percent  of  these  firms  will  seek  increased  worker 
contributions . 

*  Of  the  42  percent  of  employers  who  do  not  now  require  employee  contributions,  60 
percent  will  seek  to  institute  such  payments. 

*  90  percent  of  surveyed  employers  include  deductibles  in  their  health  insurance 
plans.  More  than  half  of  these  employers  expect  to  increase  deductibles  next 
year. 

*  Plans  to  eliminate  or  reduce  coverage  were  mentioned  by  42  percent  of  the 
responding  companies.  Some  33  percent  hope  to  scale  back  on  hospitalization,  30 
percent  to  reduce  surgical  benefits,  25  percent  to  reduce  prescription  drug 
coverage  and  11  percent  to  cut  dental  care. 

*  Other  measures  employers  may  seek  to  establish  include  rewards  for  detecting 
hospital  billing  errors  (14  percent  of  respondents) ,  wellness  programs  (13 
percent),  generic  drug  programs  (10  percent),  HMOs  or  PPOs  (10  percent), 
restrictions  on  weekend  hospital  admissions  (8  percent)  and  second  surgical 
opinions  (5  percent) . 

Sounding  much  the  same  note,  Employers'  Health  Costs  Savings  Letter  reports  that 
organized  labor  groups  across  the  country  are  intensifying  their  demands  to  protect  health 
benefits.  The  bitter  strikes  that  unions  have  waged  over  health  care  benefits  (e.g.,  the 
strikes  against  NYNEX  Corp.  and  the  Pittston  Coal  Group)  may  be  repeated  by  others  if 
management  puts  cost  shifting  proposals  on  the  bargaining  table. 

"Workers  feel  strongly  about  health  care  benefits,"  said  United  Mine  Workers 
spokesperson  Kirsty  Smith.  "Workers  are  willing  to  go  out  on  the  picket  line"  to  protect 
those  benefits. 

Rising  Mental  Health  Costs  Weigh  on  Employers'  Minds 

Employer  and  employee  contributions  to  the  cost  of  mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
benefits  climbed  an  average  of  17.9  percent  in  1989  to  $244  per  employee,  from  $207  in 
1988. 

A  survey  by  benefit  consultant  A.  Foster  Higgins  Co.  points  out,  however,  that  this 
average  rise  is  overshadowed  by  much  steeper  increases  among  larger  employers.  Among 
employers  with  5,000  to  9,999  employees,  mental  health  and  substance  abuse  benefits  costs 
rose  a  staggering  56.6  percent  in  1989  to  an  average  $291  per  employee,  from  $186  in  1988. 
Per-employee  costs  for  employers  with  10,000  to  19,999  employees  leapt  42.8  percent  in 
1989  to  $267  on  average,  from  $187  the  previous  year.  And  the  largest  employers  -  those 
with  more  than  20,000  employees  -  reported  the  highest  average  per-employee  costs  remained 
generally  flat,  although  their  costs  may  be  understated  since  smaller  companies  generally 
receive  little,  if  any,  mental  health  and  substance  abuse  utilization  and  cost  data. 

If  you're  concerned  about  the  rising  cost  of  mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
benefits  at  your  locals,  the  Labor  Affairs  Office  can  provide  you  with  information  on  our 
Mental  Health  and  Substance  Abuse  Case  Management  and  Behavioral  Health  Assistance 
programs.  Both  of  these  innovative  programs  are  designed  to  control  costs  and  assure 
quality  of  care  by  closely  monitoring  treatment  to  make  sure  our  members  receive 
appropriate,  individualized  care  best  suited  to  their  specific  treatment  needs. 


Federal  Government  Proposes  Third- Party  Liability  Clearinghouse 

In  an  effort  to  shift  federal  costs  to  private  health  insurers  and  to  guarantee  that 
people  with  both  Medicare  and  employer-sponsored  health  insurance  use  their  private 
coverage  first,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  proposed  the  creation  of  a  giant 
computer  clearinghouse  with  information  on  the  health  insurance  coverage  of  all  Americans . 
Before  paying  claims  for  Medicare,  Medicaid  or  veterans'  health  benefits,  the  government 
would  check  the  computer  to  see  if  a  person  had  private  health  insurance  to  cover  any  of 
the  costs.  The  proposal,  intended  to  save  $600  million  to  $1  billion  a  year,  is  included 
in  the  1992  budget  to  be  presented  to  Congress  early  next  month. 

Under  current  law,  Medicare  is  not  supposed  to  pay  for  an  item  or  service  if  payment 
"has  been  or  could  be  made"  under  an  employer's  group  health  plan,  under  Workers' 
Compensation  or  under  an  auto  insurance  policy.  In  practice,  however,  patients  often  fail 
to  disclose  their  private  insurance,  so  Medicare  erroneously  pays  some  claims  that  should 
be  paid  by  private  insurers  and  then  never  collects  reimbursements.  The  proposal  would 
not  affect  Medicap  policies  which  pay  for  services  and  supplies  not  covered  by  Medicare. 

The  requirements  that  private  insurers  pay  claims  before  Medicare  have  been  adopted 
piecemeal  over  the  last  decade.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  has  the 
wherewithal  to  handle  the  difficult  tasks  of  setting  up  and  operating  a  clearinghouse  such 
as  this  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the  health  insurance  status  of  employees  and  their 
dependents .  The  proposal  would  also  impose  an  unbelievable  burden  on  private  insurance 
companies  and  employers ,  as  employers  would  be  required  to  report  information  on  the 
health  insurance  coverage  of  employees  and  their  dependents  as  part  of  the  W-2  form  filed 
annually  with  the  Government. 
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President  Lane  Kirkland 
Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  R.  Donahue 

John  DeConcini,  Chairman 
AFL-CIO  Labor  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba 

and 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 

cordially  invite  you  to  a  luncheon 
celebrating  "Free  Cuba  Day" 

1:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  February  21,  1991 


Ballroom,  Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Hotel 

Bal  Harbour,  Florida 

Please  RSVP  (202)  637-5228  until  February  7 
(305)  868-2534  after  February  7 
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JVrcljotocese    of  ^oston 

883  HANCOCK  STREET    •     QUINCY,  MASSACHUSETTS  02170 

617/786-1822 


EDWARD  F.  BOYLE,  S.J. 

Executive'Secretary 


0 


The  Labor  Guild  will  open  its  Spring  '9 !  classes  on  Monday,  Marei-;  '.  'tS  with  thirteen  course 
—  the  largest  selection  ever  offered. 

A  glance  at  the  school  flyer  will  show  the  ususl  blend  of  fsmilisr  core  courses  and  some  special 
topics. 

Among  the  new  offerings: 

Brass  Roots  Politics  Labor -Management  Ethics 

Worker  input  &  Technology  Leadership  H 

Union  Counseling 


We  would  like  to  say  a  word  promoting  the  Union  Counseling  Course.  Perhaps  you  recall  1 5-20 
years  ago  this  course  would  draw  50-75  students,  as  many  Locals  had  the  practice  of  designating 
one  or  two  of  its  Exec  Board  or  Stewards  to  serve  as  the  Local's  contact  with  various  community 
organizations.  That  need  for  community  liaison  --  where  to  go  for  help  --  seems  more 
necessary  now  than  ever.  Maybe,  together ,  we  can  revive  that  tradition.' 

Thanks  to  our  aenerous  volunteer  faculty  and  support  staff,  we  are  able  to  retain  the  $65  tuition 
for  the  two  courses  —  the  best  buy  in  town! 


Monday  Evenings 
MARCH  1 1  thru  MAY  1 3 

Any  questions  call  (617)  786-1822 


Setvitup   "76e  ^m&yi  -  TftaHafepttett  gomatUHify 


FIRST  PERIOD  —  7:15  -  8:30 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 

Patricia  Legault,  Parliamentarian 
The  basic  rules  and  procedures  for  conducting  meetings 
and  conventions.  Practices  and  pressures  peculiar  to  trade 
unionism.  Role-playing. 

THE  STEWARD'S  JOB 

Paul  Hannon,  President  •  USWA  Local  #12003 

The  steward  as  the  dynamo  for  making  collective  bargain- 
ing work.  Problem  solving,  grievance  handling,  mem- 
bership solidarity.  Role-playing. 

ARBITRATION  n 

Susan  Brown,  Arbitrator 

From  case  preparation,  to  opening  statement,  to  presenta- 
tion of  evidence,  to  filing  briefs.  Theory  put  into  practice. 
Homework  required.  Limited  enrollment.  Arb  I  or  instruc- 
tor's permission  necessary. 

1991  LABOR  SCENE 

Judge  Helen  Moreschi,  Coordinator 
Mass  Department  oflndustrial  Accidents 

Striker  replacements,  job  rights  and  employment-at-will, 
health  care,  random  drug  testing,  retraining  programs, 
active  military  service  and  job  rights. 

UNION  COUNSELING 

Earl  Bengtson,  Coordinator  •  Mass  AFL-CIO 

The  longstanding  course  for  union  reps,  sponsored  by  the 
AFL-CIO:  public  /  private  social  service  programs—social 
security,  workers'  comp,  unemployment  and  strike  bene- 
fits. Food  Bank,  retraining  resources,  etc..  Guest  lecturers. 

WORKER  INPUT  -  LAYOFFS  -  TECHNOLOGY 

Frank  Emspak,  Mass  Ctr  for  Applied  Technology 

Saving  or  enriching  jobs.  Understanding  procedures  on 
new  technology  in  offices  and  plants.  Leveraging  worker 
input  with  engineers  and  management.  New  forms  of 
work  organization. 


SECOND  PERIOD  —  8:40  -  10:00 

NEGOTIATING  WORKSHOP 

Paul  McCarthy  •  Collective  Bargaining  Associates 
This  nuts  and  bolts  course  uses  simulated  bargaining:  the 
economic  language  and  psychological  techniques  of  the 
negotiator.  Organizational  structures  peculiar  to  each  party. 

LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  UNION  STEWARDS 

Atty  Robert  M.  Schwartz 
Feinberg.  Charnas  &  Schwartz 

"Weingarton"  rights,  past  practice  rules,  rights  to  informa- 
tion, unilateral  change  rules.  Relevant  to  stewards  in 
industrial,  gov't  and  service  sectors  whose  contracts  in- 
clude a  grievance  procedure. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

John  Taylor.  I BEW  #  103 
How  to  speak  with  con  fi  dence  before  a  group,  a  TV  or  press 
representative.  Expanding  your  skills  in  presenting  dif- 
ferent types  of  speeches.  Practice  with  mike  and  video. 

THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  LAW 

Atty  Paul  F.  Kelly  •  Segal.  Roitman  &  Coleman 
The  basic  federal  law  for  private  sector  labor-manage- 
ment. Emphasis  on  unfair  labor  practices  by  unions  and 
by  management  -  recent  decisions  of  the  NLRB  and  the 
Courts. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  ETHICS 

Edward  F.  Boyle,  SJ„  Exec  Sec  •  The  Labor  Guild 
Moral  concepts  and  analysis  —job  rights'  /  property  rights 
and  the  issues  of  employment-at-will,  strikes,  privacy 
rights,  due  process,  reciprocal  rights  of  individuals  and 
organizations. 

GRASS-ROOTS  POLITICS 

Rich  Rogers,  Coordinator 
Representative,  Mass  AFL-CIO 

How  to  get  plugged  into  city  and  town  government:  school 
committees,  zoning  boards,  city  councils  /  town  meetings, 
state  conventions.  Participation  in  referenda  campaigns. 
Guest  lecturers. 

LEARNING  LEADERSHIP  SKILLS  n 

Joanie  Parker,  President  •  Boston  Chapter,  CLUW 
Following-up  on  Fall  course.  How  to  develop  organizational 
plans,  improving  communication  skills  and  leadership 
styles.  Case  studies.  Guest  lecturers.  Leadership  I  or 
instructor's  permission  necessary. 


NO  SCHOOL  ON  MONDAY,  APRIL  15,  PATRIOTS  DAY 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
OF  MACHINISTS 
AND  AEROSPACE 
WORKERS 


Machinists  Building 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Area  Code  202 
857-5200 


OFFICE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRESIDENT 

February  8,  1991 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Osborn 

President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 

Boston,  MA   02108 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 


On  March  4,  1989,  eight  thousand  five  hundred  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  employed  by 
Eastern  Air  Lines  were  forced  into  a  strike  action.  The  strike  was  the 
result  of  two  disastrously  combined  elements:  the  brutal  management  regime 
of  Frank  Lorenzo  and  a  government  indifferent  and  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  workers  for  economic  justice.  The  purpose  of  this  epic  strike  was  not 
solely  to  secure  a  fair  collective  bargaining  agreement,  but  to  also  save  a 
once  great  and  proud  airline  from  demise  by  the  hand  of  its  own  management. 

On  January  18,  1991,  Eastern  Air  Lines  ceased  to  exist,  and  with  it 
the  hopes ,  dreams ,  and  futures  of  thousands  of  dedicated  employees  and  IAM 
members.  However  bitter  the  end  of  this  strike,  those  8,500  IAM  members 
remained  defiantly  proud  and  bravely  loyal  to  the  deepest  meanings  of  trade 
unionism.  Their  determination  to  the  end  touched  my  soul. 

The  foregoing  words  are  heartfelt  as  is  my  knowledge  that  the  IAM  was 
not  alone  in  this  struggle  for  workplace  justice.  I  am  and  always  will  be 
deeply  moved  by  the  support,  encouragement,  and  generosity  your 
organization  freely  gave  to  those  courageous  strikers.  When  the  labor 
historians  reflect  upon  the  reasons  and  events  precipitating  the  EAL 
strike,  they  must  conclude  trade  union  solidarity  is  forged  in  the  fires  of 
injustice  and  in  the  face  of  those  who  would  oppress  the  dignity  of  working 
men  and  women . 

Upon  the  end  of  our  long  and  emotional  struggle,  please  accept  and 
convey  to  your  officers  and  members  the  most  sincere  gratitude  and 
appreciation  from  the  officers  and  members  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC. 


In  solidarity,  I  remain 


Fraternally  yours, 


/£-///• 


George   J.    Kourj 
INTERNATIONAL    PRESIDENT 


+X4J0*9 
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American  Arbitration  Association 

133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110-1703 

Telephone:  (617)  451-6600  •  Fax:  (617)  451-0763 


"A  A' 


February  8,  1991 


RICHARD  M.  REILLY 

Regional  Vice  President 

CHRISTINE  L.  NEVVHALL 
Director  of  Regional  Administration 


Mr.  Joseph  C.  Faherty 

President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Dear  Joe: 

I  wanted  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new  position  as  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  at  our  IRRA  Dinner  Meeting  Wednesday  night,  but  between 
the  rush  at  the  registration  desk  and  everyone's  interest  in  getting  a  word 
with  you,  I  was  unable  to. 

Anyway,  congratulations.  The  best  man  is  now  holding  office.  I  hope  we  will 
be  seeing  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  you  -  especially  at  our  summer  conferences. 
It's  not  the  same  without  you  (and  Frank)! 

Best  wishes 


Sincerely, 


Patty  Savage 


ARBITRATION 


MEDIATION 


ELECTION  SERVICES      •      ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION      •      SEMINARS 


Offices:  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Charlotte  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Garden  City,  NY  •  Hartford  •  Honolulu  •  Houston  •  Irvine,  CA 

Kansas  City,  MO  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  Minneapolis  •  Nashville  •  New  Orleans  •  New  York  •  Orlando  •  Philadelphia  •  Phoenix  •  Pittsburgh  •  St.  Louis 

Salt  Lake  City  •  San  Diego  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  Somerset,  N]  •  Southfield,  MI  •  Syracuse  •  Vteshington,  DC  •  White  Plains,  Vi 

Headquarters:  140  West  51st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10020-1203 


Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University 


North  Dartmouth  508 

Massachusetts  02747  999-8004 


Is 


February  5,  1991 


Mr.  Joseph  C.  Faherty,  President 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Eight  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  MA   02108 

Dear  Mr.  Faherty: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  send  you  our  current  "Private  Giving  to  SMU" 
report.   Support  like  yours  helps  ensure  access  to  a  quality 
educational  experience  for  thousands  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University  students. 

We  appreciate  your  investment  in  SMU  and  look  forward  to  your 
continued  association  with  the  University. 

Sincerely , 

Jo/bfn    R.     Brazil 
President 

JRB/cah 

Enclosure 


SMU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
and  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University 


A  Biennial  Report 

to  the  SMU  Community 


Private  Giving  to  SMU 
1988-90 


Illustration  by 
Heather  MacDonald  '91 


We  have  made  every  No,ice  of  Nondiscrimination 

effort  to  ensure  the. 

accuracy  of  this  report.  It  is  the  policy  of  SMU  not  to  discriminate  against 

Should  any  names  be  any  applicant  for  admission  or  employment,  or 

omitted  or  appear  against  any  employee,  or  in  any  educational 

improperly,  please  programs,  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 

notify  us  so  that  national  origin,  age,  veteran's  status,  handicap, 

appropriate  corrections  seXi  or  sexual  orientation. 

may  be  made  in  the 

1990-9 1  report.  We  -r^  fo||owjng  person  nas  been  designated  to 

handle  inquiries  regarding  the  nondiscrimination 
policies:  Mary  Currie,  Acting  Affirmative  Action 
Officer,  Foster  Administration  Building,  Room  202, 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  Old 
Westport  Road,  North  Dartmouth,  MA  02747. 
Telephone  508  999-8023. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  application  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation policies  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Regional 
Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  US  Department  of 
Education,  J.  W.  McCormack  Building,  Room  222, 
Boston,  MA  02109-4557. 


Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University 


A  Biennial  Report 

to  the  SMU  Community 


Thank  you  for  your  well-placed  vote 
of  confidence  and  support. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  report  that  contributions  to  SMU  continue  to 
grow.  In  1989-90  gifts  totalled  $815,584,  up  from  $805,326  in  the  previous 
year.  The  commitment  and  confidence  that  such  support  betokens  is 
especially  encouraging  when  the  Commonwealth's  budget  problems  have 
limited  our  flexibility  and  threatened  our  growing  strength. 

While  the  future  is  far  from  fully  predictable,  let  me  assure  you  that  your 
continuing  confidence  in  SMU  is  well  placed.  We  feel  certain  that: 

SMU  will  continue  to  offer  a  broad  range  of  extraordinarily  fine 
academic  programs; 

In  comparison  with  other  colleges  and  universities — especially 
private  colleges  and  universities — SMU  will  continue  to  offer 
these  programs  at  a  very  affordable  cost;  and 

SMU  will  provide  this  excellent  educational  experience  at  an 
affordable  cost  into  the  next  century  and  beyond. 

Life  comes  with  few  guarantees,  and  no  one  can  foresee  in  detail  what  lies 
ahead.  As  a  vital  institution,  SMU  will  change,  but  whatever  changes  occur, 
two  things  will  remain  constant:  our  commitment  to  quality  and  our  commit- 
ment to  our  students.  Individuals  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  to  our 
academic  programs  can  be  assured  that  those  programs  will  be  of  the  quality 
for  which  SMU  has  become  widely  known  and  that  students  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  complete  the  courses  of  study  they  enter. 

Faculty,  staff,  and  students  have  demonstrated  inspiring  creativity  and 
dedication  in  dealing  with  problems  caused  by  the  state's  fiscal  difficulties. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  an  internal  analysis  and  planning  process  that  will 
provide  a  framework  for  the  future,  a  future  that  will  undoubtedly  see  us 
reconfigure  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it,  but  a  future  that  will  see  SMU, 
in  the  words  of  William  Faulkner,  not  only  endure,  but  prevail. 

SMU  works  for  us  all,  and  the  continuing  support  of  loyal  alumni  and  friends 
helps  make  it  work. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  support. 


Jtt^^/^J 


John  R.  Brazil 
President 


The  SMU  Foundation 
1988-1990 


The  SMU  Foundation  continued  its  record  of 
growth  and  accomplishment,  as  reflected  in  the 
pages  of  this  biennial  Report  of  Giving. 

Its  invested  holdings,  including  the  SMU  Endow- 
ment funds,  grew  in  1988-89  by  more  than 
$750,000  and  in  1989-90  by  nearly  $520,000,  a 
combination  of  gifts  and  earnings  totalling  more 
than  $1 .25  million  in  the  two-year  period. 

In  addition  to  the  record-setting  growth  of  the 
Foundation's  assets,  what  stands  out  is  the  breadth 
of  giving  to  SMU.  Funds  were  established  with 
precise  goals — scholarships,  memorials,  perfor- 
mances— or  for  general  educational  uses. 
Individuals  on  and  off  the  campus  as  well  as 
businesses  and  corporations  saw  needs  within  the 
University  and  generously  stepped  up  to  help. 


Among  the  highlights  .... 

•  The  Community  Theatre  Fund.  A  long-time  friend 
of  SMU  provided  significant  support  for  the  August, 
1990,  amphitheatre  production  of  "Fiddler  on  the 
Roof,"  and  the  June,  1989,  production  of  "A  Funny 
Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum,"  both 
attracting  more  than  2,000  delighted  audience 
members  nightly  to  the  three  performances  of  each 
musical. 

•  Bequest  and  trust  proceeds  from  the  estate  of 
Omer  Boivin,  M.D.,  of  Fall  River,  who  died  on 
September  24,  1989.  Dr.  Boivin  established  the 
Boivin  Center  for  the  Study  and  Preservation  of  the 
French  Language  and  Culture  at  SMU  in  1 987,  to 
be  funded  through  his  estate. 

•  The  Ethel  and  Edward  A.  Adaskin  Scholarship 
Fund,  in  honor  of  the  late  Fall  River  businessman 
and  his  late  wife.  The  fund  originated  a  generation 
ago  with  Adaskin's  Fall  River  colleagues  and 
friends;  Julien  Paul  '47  brought  its  nucleus  to  SMU 

•  Continued  generous  support  from  C.  Norman 
Dion  '59,  who  helped  unveil  the  dedicatory  plaque 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Dion  Science  and 
Engineering  Building  in  May,  1989. 

•  A  memorial  scholarship  fund  in  the  name  of  Sean 
Buckley  '85,  who  died  in  1988  after  a  long  struggle 
with  leukemia.  The  fund  was  established  by  Sean's 
classmates  and  friends  from  the  Attleboro  area, 
who  together  raised  more  than  $15,000  in  their  first 
year  of  effort — and  their  work  still  continues. 

•  The  Shawmut  Bank's  Fund  for  the  Arts,  $5,000 
each  year  for  three  years  for  community  out-reach 
programs  and  other  initiatives  in  the  College  of 
Visual  and  Performing  Arts. 

•  The  New  England  Telephone  Company's  gift  for 
general  use  of  $12,000  each  year  for  three  years. 

•  The  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund,  established  by  a 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  Stanley  A.  Prokuski  '30, 
and  supported  by  a  number  of  smaller  gifts, 
generally  memorial  donations  in  the  names  of  SMU 
alumni. 

•  Support  for  SMU  Center  for  Marine  Studies 
(CMAST)  from  William  Mathers  of  Washington, 
D.C. 


•  Memorial  scholarship  funds  in  the  name  of 
Economics  Professor  Mona  Racine,  who  died  July 
20,  1988,  Design  Professor  George  Mellor  who 
died  Nov.  21,  1987,  and  Biology  Professor  and 
Chair  Francis  X.  O'Brien,  who  died  Sept.  14,  1989. 

•  Books  from  the  estate  of  Helen  E.  Ellis,  of 
Westport,  a  rich  collection  of  nearly  5,000  volumes, 
focusing  on  American  and  European  literature  as 
well  as  fine  arts  and  New  England  history. 

•  Gifts  from  Celestino  Macedo,  SMU's  Vice 
President  for  Student  Services,  and  the  late 
Norman  Zalkind  '81  Hon.,  which  underwrote  Fine 
Arts  Professor  Richard  Creighton's  creation  of  a 
44"  silver  and  teak  ceremonial  mace,  carried  by  the 
chief  faculty  marshal  at  convocations  and  com- 
mencements. 

•  Additional  gifts  to  the  Dean  Mary  Louise  Walsh 
Fellowship  to  study  abroad.  In  the  first  three  years 
of  the  awards,  fellowship  students  have  studied  in 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  England,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Australia. 

•  Foundation  research  grants  (1988-90)  totalling 
$54,000  awarded  to  more  than  two  dozen  SMU 
faculty  for  a  variety  of  projects.  Support  for  these 
grants  came  from  the  SMU  Annual  Fund. 


•  Gifts  from  the  Polaroid  and  Ocean  Spray 
Corporations  in  1990  to  support  scholarships  for 
minority  students.  The  Ocean  Spray  scholarship 
carries  also  the  opportunity  for  summer  employ- 
ment. 


SMU  Foundation  Financial  Summary 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1989-90 


Foundation  Accounts, 
June  30  balance 

1,643,325 

1.861,586 

2,613,837 

3,133,286 

Gifts: 

Annual  Fund 

$95,634 

$134,013 

$185,291 

$191,422 

Contributors 

2,305 

4,082 

4,508 

4.419 

Foundation  Accounts 

593,346 

422,744 

620,035 

624,162 

Total  Income, 
Including  Interest 
Income/Appreciation 
on  Investments 

$1,075,615 

$786,355 

$1,061,899 

$861,740 

Expenditures 

416,542 

541,294 

309,649 

342,291 

Net  Increase  of  SMUF 
July  1-June  30  balances 

$659,073 

$218,261 

$752,250 

$519,449 

Copies  of  the  SMU  Foundation's  Annual  Financial  Statements  are  available  in  the 
Foundation  Office,  319  Foster  Administration  Building. 


Norman  Zalkind  (left)  and  SMU  Professor 
Richard  Creighton  admire  the  SMU  Mace. 
Creighton,  who  teaches  sculpture  at  SMU, 
designed  the  mace,  and  Zalkind,  along 
with  SMU  Vice  President  for  Student 
Services  Celestlno  Macedo,  endowed  Its 
design  and  production. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

M.  Norman  Zalkind  '81  Hon. 

1915-1990 


Norm  Zalkind  served  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
SMU  Foundation  from  1983-88  and  again  in  1990 
until  his  death  on  September  11,1 990.  A  trustee  of 
SMU  and  Board  chair  from  1974  to  1981  as  well 
as  a  founding  member  of  the  Commonwealth's 
first  Board  of  Regents  for  Higher  Education  from 
1981  to  1983,  Norman  devoted  a  major  portion  of 
his  life's  energies  to  helping  SMU  and  the 
Foundation  grow. 

His  family  has  chosen  to  honor  his  memory  by 
donations  to  the  Zalkind  Memorial  Fund  at  the 
Foundation,  proceeds  from  which  will  be  used  for 
scholarship  aid. 


1989  Fund 


Edward  and  Ethel 
Adaskin  Memorial 
Fund 

Adaskin  Trust 
Paul,  Julien 

ASM  International 
Scholarship,  Rhode 
Island  Chapter 

ASM  International,  Rl 
Chapter 

John  I.  Babbitt 
Scholarship 

Babbitt,  Charlotte  G. 
Fauvor,  Scribner  L. 

Sara  Borden  '69 
Scholarship 

Borden,  David  P. 
General  Electric 

Bristol  County 
South  Medical  Wives 
Auxiliary 

Bristol  County  South 
Medical  Wives  Auxiliary 

Campus  Landscape 

Fund 

SMU  Faculty  Federation 

Doris  M.  Casey  Library 
Fund 

Arruda,  William  &  Gloria 
Casey,  Edward  F. 
Jewish  Professional 
Women's  Club 
Kane,  James  &  Irene 
LaStaiti,  Elizabeth 
Lewis,  Shirley 
National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women 
Registry  of  Probate 
(Bristol  County) 
Tobin,  Donna 

Center  for  Jewish 
Culture 

Abesh,  William 
Alves,  Alfred 
Barnet,  Roberta 
Baron,  Oscar 
Barry,  Judith 
Benesch,  Susan 
Beserosky,  Edith 
Braudy,  Tillie 
Mayer-Brody,  Phyllis 
Cape  News  Co. 
Case,  Charles 
Cohen,  Harry 
Colonial  Textile 
Manufacturing  Corp. 
Ehrenhaus,  Abraham 
Eisenberg,  Jeanette 
Fall  River  United  Jewish 
Appeal 

Feinberg, Cynthia 
Feingold,  Sylvia 
Filler,  Seymour 
Finger,  Daniel 
Finger,  Louis 
Fink,  Matthew 
Friedland,  Shulamith 
Geller,  Alan 
Gitlin,  Herman 


Glaser  Glass  Corp 
Glassman,  Bernard 
Glicksman,  Milton 
Goldstein,  Ruben 
Goldstein,  Stanley 
Goltz,  Philip 
Gould,  Ann 
Greene,  Barbara 
Hamburg,  Edna 
Heimberg,  Eli 
Hoffman,  Bernard 
Holland,  Melvin 
Horowitz,  Paul 
Horvitz,  Edith 
Horvitz,  Sydney 
Howard,  Bertram 
Howard,  Jack 
Jackson,  Sybil 
Jaslow,  Irwin 
Jewish  Federation  of 
Greater  New  Bedford 
Kameron,  William 
Kaplan,  Sidney 
Karten  Distributors,  Inc. 
Kivowitz,  Haskell 
Kobrin,  Sonia 
Lang,  Barry 
Lansky,  Sidney 
Lefkowitz,  Larry 
Lepes,  Anna 
Levin,  Clinton 
Levine,  Ruth 
Levovsky,  Louis 
Liebmann,  Joseph 
Lipman,  Coleman 
Lipman,  Kenneth 
Lipman,  Samuel 
London, Jack 
Mann,  Howard 
Matathia,  David 
Mazza,  Benjamin 
Mechaber,  Phyllis 
Mickelson,  David 
Mittleman,  Aaron 
Nelson,  Leah 
Novick,  Sophie 
Perry,  Armand 
Philips,  Lee 
Pollack,  Ralph 
Prial,  Anne 

Pride  Custom  Interiors 
Revzin,  Stanley 
Rosenfeld,  Doris 
Rosenfield,  Elliot 
Rosofsky,  Murray 
Rubin,  Morris 
Russell,  Louis 
Scheinman,  M.  David 
Schneider,  Ronald 
Schwartz,  Caroline  M. 
Schwartz,  Tylda 
Sevin,  Muriel 
Shuster,  Albert 
Shwartz,  Alvin 
Shwartz,  Sidney 
Siegal,  Calvin 
Siegel,  H.  Arnold 
Silverman,  Seymour 
Snyder,  Abraham 
Stampler,  Charles 
Sterns,  Robert 
Stone,  Louis 
Sugarman,  Gladys 
Tabachnik,  Jack 
Tatelbaum,  Matthew 


Tifereth  Israel  Congre- 
gation 

Transport  Planning  & 
Service,  Inc. 
Wamsutta  Software,  Inc. 
Waxier,  Felix 
Weinshel,  Max 
Wilner,  Myron 
Yoken,  Melvin 

Center  for  Jewish 
Culture:  Rusitzky 
Lectureship 

Rusitzky,  Harris 
Rusitzky,  Louis 

Chair  of  Business  & 
Society 

Emhart  Corp. 

Chemistry  Department 
Education  Fund 
Addison-Wesley 
Publishing  Co. 
Cantone,  Gregory 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Simon  &  Schuster 

SMU  Community 
Theater 

Anonymous 

Fund  for  the  Arts 
(CVPA) 
Shawmut  Bank 

Athletics  Support 
Fund 

Rembis,  George  Jr. 

College  of  Business  & 
Industry 

Society  for  Advance- 
ment of  Management 

Library  Fund 

Mulcare,  Donald 
Temple  Beth  El 

College  of  Nursing 

Dillon,  Mary  Ann 
O'Neill,  Rita 
Passos,  Joyce 

C.  Norman  Dion  '59  & 
Genevieve  Dion 
Endowment 

Dion,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  C. 
Norman 

Arnold  M.  Dubin  Labor 
Education  Center 

Amalgamated  Clothing 
&  Textile  Workers 
Bronstein,  Erica 
Couture,  Roger 
Crapo,  Henry  H. 
Charitable  Foundation 
Doherty,  Barbara 
Dubin,  Barbara 
Fernandes,  Elvira 
Greater  New  Bedford 
Labor  Council  AFL-CIO 
Greenwood,  Lois 
Guy,  Barney 


Home,  Jennie 
International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union 
Jackimocz,  Joan 
Miranda,  Helen 
Nicolet,  William 
Pestana,  Cecile 
Roy,  Irene 
Service  Employees 
Intern'l  Union  Local  285 
Tripp,  Brad 
Zwirner,  Bronwen 

Jack  M.  Gould 
Endowment 

Abrahams,  Solomon 
Finkelstein,  Betty 
Gould,  Ann 
Levine,  Shirley 
Samet,  Irma 
Shapira,  Elizabeth 
Sommerfield,  George 
Witten,  Max 

Governor's  Confer- 
ence on  Aging 

New  England  Telephone 
Company 

Joseph  Houth  '24 
Scholarship 

Joseph  Houth  '24 

Gustave  LaStaiti 
Endowment  Scholar- 
ship 

Camara,  David 

Frank  Lepreau 
Endowment 

Pierce  Foundation 

Karen  G.  Lloyd  Glass 
Program 

Lloyd,  Karen 

SMU  Mace 

Macedo,  Celestino 
Zalkind,  Norman 

Mallophaga  Research 

Atkins,  Elisha 
Bailey,  Dorothy 
Barnes,  Faye 
Blatt,  Elizabeth  K. 
Donnald,  Morrill 
Fisher,  Robert 
Hall,  Christine 
Hall,  James 
Keithan,  Elaine 
Oberman,  J.  William 
Smith,  Edgar 

Nancy  Margolin 
Library  Fund 

Margolin,  Philip 

George  Mellor 
Exhibition  Fund 

Antonsen,  Lasse 
Archer,  Robert 
Barry,  Robert 
Bento,  Robert 
Brazil,  John 
Caliri,  Victor 
Carey,  Ann 


Carlson,  Eleanor 
Carter,  Lynn  Marie 
Cass,  Walter 
Cleffi,  Americus 
Cobert,  Josef 
Cory,  Lester 
Curry,  Thomas 
Dillon,  Mary  Ann 
Dowd,  John 
Elliott,  Willoughby 
Freedman,  Janet 
Gamburd,  Geraldine 
Georgianna,  Daniel 
Glasser,  Howard 
Goldman,  Harvey 
Goldsmith,  Wendy 
Greenbowe,  Thomas 
Griffith,  James  T. 
Habicht,  Louise 
Higginson,  Thomas 
Howe,  Ann 
Ibara,  Richard 
Kamm,  Lewis 
Kaplowitz,  Laurie 
Kellerman,  Joan 
Kern,  W°l'hard 
Leamnson,  Robert 
Leclair,  Susan 
London,  Peter 
Luti,  Vincent 
Macafee,  Georgette 
McCoy,  Frank 
McKinley,  Donald 
Nelson,  Isabelle 
Parente,  Paul 
Passos,  Joyce 
Pattek,  Harold 
Puryear,  Marjorie 
Reeve,  R.  Penn 
Rizzi,  Peter 
Sears,  James 
Ward,  Richard 
Windham,  Howard 
Winkler,  Dietmar 
Wong,  Yim 
Yoken,  Melvin 

George  Mellor  Fund 

Anderson,  Peter 
Cottrell,  Margot 
Dunham,  Charles 
Franceschi,  Mark 
Gresh,  David 
Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 
Kszystyniak,  Michael 
Mariorenzi,  Carolyn 
McCarthy,  Lorraine 
Mondor,  Michael 
Nestleberger,  Karl 
Pacheco,  Deborah 
Powers,  Susan 
Silvestri,  Susan 
Perry,  Rebecca 

Minority  Endowment 
Scholarship 

GTE  Government 
Systems  Corp. 

Margot  Neugebauer 
Fund 

Fitzpatrick,  Edward 
Neugebauer,  Otto 


New  England 
Telephone  Fund 

New  England  Telephone 
Co. 

Albert  Pierce  Memorial 

Pierce  Foundation 

Dr.  Mona  El  Bayadi 
Racine  Memorial 
Scholarship 
Aaronson,  Roberta 
Ahearn,  Marie 
Alhadi,  Kais 
Alhadi,  Saba 
Amell,  Wildred 
Argy,  Dimitri 
Bates,  James 
Bullard,  John 
Buttonwood  Pet  Hospital 
Carey.  Ann 
Carroll,  John 
Carter,  Lynn  Marie 
Cavanaugh,  Ellen 
Cory,  Lester 
Costa,  Manuel 
Dace,  Letitia 
DartTravel 
DeMello,  Paul 
Dumais,  Susan  K. 
El  Bayadi,  Bahia 
El  Bayadi,  Sherif 
El  Bayadi,  Nagui 
El  Bayadi,  Marion 
Esposito,  Louis 
Farrell,  Mary  Ellen 
Filipek,  David 
Gamburd,  Geraldine 
Gardner,  Susan 
Glassman,  Norman 
Griffith,  James  T. 
Habicht,  Louise 
Higginson,  Thomas 
Hijiya,  James 
Hogan,  Richard 
Hogan,  William 
Huff,  Toby 
Ibara,  Richard 
Jacobskind,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Richard 
Jukoski,  M. 
Jusseaume,  Michel 
Kaddis,  Talaat 
Kamm,  Lewis 
Langlois,  Paul 
League  of  Women 
Voters  of  NB/FR 
Leclair,  Susan 
LePage,  Gerald 
Lisenko,  Jack 
Lutter,  David 
McCoy,  Frank 
McKinley,  Donald 
Mierzejewska,  Halina 
Moss,  Archie 
Moussa,  Zaher 
Nady,  Fahim 
Nevins,  Elaine 
New  Bedford  Board  of 
Realtors,  Inc. 
Ohly,  John 
Parker,  Henry 
Phipps,  Geraldine 
Poirier,  John 
Racine,  Raymond 
Redline,  Raymond 


SMU  Foundation  Officers 
and  Board  of  Directors 
1988-89 


Rizzi,  Peter 
Scanlon,  Marc 
Silva,  John 
Sylva  Surgical 
Associates,  P.  A. 
Sippican,  Inc. 
Trueblood,  Helen 
Upchurch,  Richard 
Vinci,  Joseph 
Wahba,  Mohamed 
Walecka,  Adolph 
Walgreen,  John 
Wechter,  Margaret 
Whiting,  Kirk 
Wild,  William  C. 
Williams,  Raymond 
Yoken,  Melvin 
Zerezghi,  Mantay 

Kenneth  A.  Rose 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Belliveau,  Gerard 
Bridgewater  State 
College  Maintenance 
Assoc. 

Cameron,  Rita 
Dever  State  School 
Dighton  Firemen's 
Association 
Furtado,  Richard 
Kennedy,  Helena 
Mello,  Mary 
Murray,  Helen 
Musicians  Protective 
Union  Local  231 
Paiva,  Edward 
Perry,  Raymond 
Riva,  David 
Roderick,  Joseph 
Rose,  Anna 
Rose,  Edward 
Shepard,  Lester 
Sherman,  Thelma 
Souza,  Julius 
Taunton  City  Band 
Watson,  Mary  Louise 
Winfisky,  Alyce 


Textile  Science 

Research/Scholarship 

Support 

Allied-Signal  Foundation 
Brownell  &  Co. 
Cranston  Foundation 
Gillette  Co. 
United  Merchants 

Robert  W.  Thompson 
Memorial  Fund 

Alden,  Andrew 
Converse,  Roger  Co. 
Murphy,  Ronald 
Society  of  Prof 
Engineers,  S.E.  Mass. 
Chapter 

TenBrook,  Everett 
Walsh  Brothers 

Dr.  Sanford  W.  Udis 
Endowment 

Udis,  Sanford  W.,  M.D. 

Hank  Walker  Scholar- 
ship 

Walker,  Susan  I. 

Dean  Mary  Louise 
Walsh  Scholarship 

Howard,  Donald 
Lawson,  H  Carnie 
Marrinucci,  Dominic 

Betty  M.  Welch  Fund 

Welch,  Betty 

C.  G.  Wong  Endow- 
ment 

Chang,  Betty 
Chang,  Walter 
China  Royal  Restaurant 
General  Electric 

Wood  Studio  Visiting 
Artists  Fund 

Abramson,  Ronald 


Mr.  James  Barron,  Chairman 
Dr.  John  R.  Brazil,  President 
Dr.  Donald  Douglas,  Vice  President 
Dr.  Lawrence  Logan,  Treasurer 
Norman  Zalkind  '81  Hon.,  Clerk 


Board  of  Directors 

Mr  Richard  Aldrich  ( 1989) 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Babbitt  (1990) 

Mr  Timothy  Cotter  (1999) 

Armand  Fernandes,  Jr.,  Esq  (1991) 

Mr.  Thayer  Francis  (1989) 

Mr.  William  Gaudreau  (1990) 

Mr.  George  Gray  (1989) 

Mr.  Dale  Jones  (1989) 

Mr.  James  Karam  71  (1991) 

Mr.  Gustave  LaStaiti  (1990) 

William  F.  Long,  Jr.,  Esq  (1989) 

Ms  Karen  Lloyd  '81  Hon.  (1991) 

Mr.  Edward  St  John  (1990) 

Mr.  Robinson  Trowbridge  (1991) 

Sanford  W.  Udis  M.D.  (1991) 


Ex  Officio 

Mr.  Joseph  Finnerty 
Mr  Robert  Karam  '67 
Ms.  Carol  Bardsley  '66 
Prof.  Geraldine  Phipps 
Mr.  Christopher  Cooney  '89 
Mr.  Celestino  Macedo 


Other  Officers 

Linus  Travers,  Executive  Director 
Ms.  Arlene  Oliveira,  Asst.  Clerk 


Sports-A-Rama 

Dartmouth  Youth  Soccer 


Clement  Yeager 
Scholarship 

Swain  School  of  Design 
Fund 


Gifts-In-Kind 
Fidelis  Group,  Inc., 
Cyborg  Division 
Barry  Fineberg  76,  Dir. 
of  Operations 
Prescott,  Louise  G. 


1990  Fund 


Edward  and  Ethel  Adaskin 

Memorial  Fund 

Adaskin,  Joan  R. 

Barry,  Frances 

Barry,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan 

SMU  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 

Anonymous 

Berg,  Aletha  E. 

Besse,  Helen  P. 

Besse,  Jr.,  Seth  J. 

Bettencourt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Antone 

Cunningham,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer 

Dartmouth  Youth  Soccer 

Donovan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mike 

Irving,  Lillis  B  . 

Jennings,  Eleanor 

Jimmy  Tingle  77  Comedy  Night  proceeds 

Livsey,  Anne 

Pankiewicz,  Raymond 

SCCA  Autocross  proceeds 

Segall,  Mary  Ann 

Aquaculture  Research 
and  Development  Fund 

Mathers,  William  M. 

ASCE  Project  Fund 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

ASM  International  Scholarship 
Rhode  Island  Chapter 

ASM  International,  Rl  Chapter 

John  I.  Babbitt  Scholarship  Fund 

Babbitt  Steam 
Specialty  Co. 
Babbitt,  Charlotte  G. 

Bierstadt  Art  Society  Scholarship  Fund 

Bierstadt  Art  Society,  Inc. 

Omer  E.  &  Laurette  M.  Boivin 

Center  (or  French  Language  and  Culture 

Boivin  Charitable  Remainder  Annuity  Trust 
Boivin  Estate 

Sara  R.  Borden  '69  Scholarship 

Borden,  David  P. 

Sean  Buckley  '85  Scholarship 

Adams,  Paul  t. 

American  Standard  Foundation 

Arouth,  Kimberly  A. 

Barney,  Martha 

Barrett,  Joseph  P. 

Barrett,  Thomas  W. 

Battista,  Jeanette  E. 

Beach,  Richard  G. 

Belmonte,  Mr.  & 

Mrs.  James 

Benoit,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter 

Bickley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barry 

Billingkoff,  Eric  J. 

Billingkotf,  Lynn  M. 

Billingkoff,  Mr.  & 

Mrs.  Garry 

Billingkoff,  Rita 

Blanchard,  Donna  L. 

Boston  Edison  Foundation 

Buckley,  Helene  D. 

Byrnes,  A.  Agnes 

Camara,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Cameron,  Catherine 

Cameron,  Mr.  &  Mrs  William 

Cameron,  William  J. 


Cavanaugh,  David  G. 

Chagnot,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Champagne,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Ciarocco,  Anthony  L. 

Clancy,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas 

Clay,  Michael  G. 

Collins,  Lynne  F. 

Collins,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul 

Collins,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Scott 

Connor,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James 

Cooney,  Paul  T. 

Corman,  Lisa 

Coughlin,  Ann 

Coughlin,  Mr.  & 

Mrs.  James 

Crosta,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph 

Cuddy,  Ellen  M. 

Curran,  Arthur  T. 

Curran,  Kimberly  A. 

De  Sanctis,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Achille 

DeBlasio,  David 

DeSouza,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Manuel 

Diamond,  John  J.  Funeral  Home,  Inc. 

Diamond,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  David 

Doran,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 

Doranco,  Inc. 

Doyle,  Robert  P. 

Dunn,  Patricia  A. 

Durand,  Karen 

Durkin,  Edward  M. 

Farias,  Suzanne  M. 

Findley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M. 

Forbes  Bros.  Lawncare 

Gallagher,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael 

Gannon,  John  W. 

Gemme,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Gemme,  Theresa  L. 

General  Electric  Company 

Gerrior,  Brian  C. 

Gilmore,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael 

Gould,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  P. 

Griffis,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward 

Grosse,  CurtS. 

Hale,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  K. 

Hanley,  Susan 

Healey,  Michael  J. 

Health  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Hearney,  A.  R.  &  Sons 

Hogan,  Jr.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 

Imperial  Packaging  Corp. 

Jette,  Cecile 

Johnson  Brush  Company 

Johnson,  Kent  D. 

Johnson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald 

Johnson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul 

Johnson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip 

Jones,  Terence 

Kaput,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James 

Kelly's  Package  Store,  Inc. 

Kraskouskas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 

LaFratta,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald 

Lamb,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 

Lance,  Inc. 

Lapointe,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Lastalla,  Richard  M. 

Lata,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward 

Leco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard 

Legg,  Jr.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles 

Luminello,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Macnan  Corp. 

Maher,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Mahoney  &  Wright  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

McCarthy,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Matthew 

McCarthy,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas 

McClain,  Margaret  A. 

McCretton,  Nancy 


McElwee,  Steven  J. 

McMorrow,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Colm 

McNally,  Mary  K. 

McNamara,  Peter 

Milcetich,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 

Miller,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 

Moran,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter 

Newton,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  David 

Nolan,  John  J. 

Nolan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James 

Nolan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy 

North  Attleboro  Chinatown  Restaurant,  Inc. 

O'Donnell,  Eileen 

O'Malley,  Timothy  S. 

O'Neil,  Christopher 

Oxley,  Clinton 

Patriarca,  Julianne 

Patten,  Daniel 

Paulhus,  Kevin  J. 

Poirier,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay 

Poyant,  Lynn 

Remen,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen 

Rizzardini,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael 

Rowley,  Donald 

Russell,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William 

Sauro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 

Sawyer,  Jr.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas 

Scherer,  Eleanor  M. 

Schmidt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kevin 

Sepe,  Sandra  B. 

Shanley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Neil 

Shannon,  Edward  L. 

Shannon,  Jr.,  Paul  F. 

Slowey,  Irene 

Smith,  Christopher  J. 

Smith,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce 

Sullivan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James 

Texas  Instruments 

Thresher,  Robert  E. 

Touch  of  Class  Limousine  Service 

Vadala,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony 

Waring,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard 

Campus  Landscape  Fund 

SMU  Faculty  Federation 

Canadian  Club  Scholarship 

Canadian  Club  of  Boston 

Doris  M.  Casey  Library  Fund 

Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  New  Bedford,  Inc. 

Jewish  Professional  Women's  Club 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  New  Bedford 

Registry  of  Probate  (Bristol  County) 

Tifereth  Israel  Synagogue  Scholarship  Committee 

Tobin,  Donna  Cordeiro 

Celebration  of  Nursing 

Braun,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 

Brush,  Barbara  L. 

Byrd,  Barbara  A. 

Calderbank,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven 

Callahan,  MaryJane 

Cassidy,  Mary  C. 

Cook,  Mary  J. 

Coughlin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James 

Curran,  Katherine 

Davis,  Christine  E. 

Dick,  Karen  L. 

Dion,  E.  A.  Inc. 

Dion,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur 

Dluhy,  Nancy  M. 

Dufresne,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Fernandes,  Cecelia  M. 

Fisher,  Lorraine  M. 

Fletcher,  Page  A. 


Goldman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeffrey 
Gregory,  Christopher 
Hedquist,  Ann  Marie 
Hegedus,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Zoltan 
Hopkins,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hovagimian,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hull,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon 
Jackman,  Edna  G. 
Jaros,  Shirley 

Jeweled  Cross  Company,  Inc. 
Kane,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 
Keefe,  Judith  A. 
Kenty,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay 
Kineavy,  Anne  Giacobbe 
Kobrin,  Sonia 
LaFleur,  Natalie 
Lagerval,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard 
Manssuer,  Paulette 
Marks's  Moving  Service,  Inc. 
Martin,  Georgette  F. 
Martin,  Ruth  Ann 
McKeachern,  Janice 
Murphy,  Anne  M. 
Nanopoulos,  Mary  B. 
O'Neill,  Rita  H. 
Oliveira,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 
Ouellette,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland 
Pacheco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward 
Palmeri,  Garil  M. 
Paone,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 
Peterson,  Marsha  J. 
Prouty,  Jennifer  L. 
Read,  Janice 
Scutti,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James 
Stone  &  Webster,  Inc. 
Swann,  Christine 
Tobojka,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 
Tschirch,  Robert  E. 
Urquhart,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James 
Walmer,  Jeanne  M. 
Wolf,  Karen  A. 

Center  for  Jewish  Culture 

Abesh,  Dr.  Wlliam 

Ades,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan 

Ades,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel 

Alpert,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hershel 

Alpert,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner 

Barnet,  Esq.,  David  S. 

Barnet,  Roberta  S. 

Baron,  O.L 

Barry,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan 

Beserosky,  Edith  H. 

Braudy,  Tillie  J. 

Brier,  Robert  A. 

Brooker,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 

Case,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles 

Chervinsky,  Dr.  Paul 

Cohen,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard 

Cohen,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry 

Committee  to  Retain  William  Q.  MacLean,  Jr. 

Cove  Discount  Center 

Elias,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles 

Enrenhaus,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abraham 

Epstein,  Selwyn 

Feingold,  Drs.  Leonard  &  Marilyn 

Felder,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  David 

Feldman,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney 

Filler,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Seymour 

Finger,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel 

Finger,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis 

Frauwirth,  Jean 

Friedland,  Shulamith 

Geller,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alan 

Geller,  Ms.  Lottie  C. 


Gittleman  Family  Congregation  Adas 

Israel  Charity  Fund 

Glaser,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvin 

Glassman,  Audrey 

Glicksman,  Dr.  Milton 

Goltz,  Esq.,  Mr.  Philip 

Hamburg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morris 

Heimberg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eli 

Hoffman,  Sharon  S. 

Holland,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvyn 

Holmes,  Michael  &  Rebecca 

Howard,  Dr.  Bertram  E. 

Hyman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew 

Jacobvitz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard 

Jacobvitz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack 

Jaffe,  Dr.  Donald  E. 

Jaslow,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Irwin 

Jewish  Community  Council  of  Fall  River 

Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  N.  B. 

Kaplan,  Sidney  H. 

Kestenbaum,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 

Kivowitz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell 

Kobrin,  Ms.  Sonia 

Lang,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barry 

Lansky,  Attorney  Sidney 

Leibowitz,  Ms.  Sylvia  Y. 

Levin,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Clinton 

Lipman,  Attorney  Samuel 

Lipman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Coleman 

Matathia,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  David 

Mechaber,  Phyllis  R. 

Mickelson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  David 

Philips,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lee 

Pollack,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph 

Revzin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley 

Rosen,  Evelyn  S 

Rosenblatt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur 

Rosenfield,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot 

Rosofsky,  M.  P. 

Ross,  Mr  Alfred  S. 

Rubin,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Pearl 

Russell,  Louis  B. 

Samuels,  Barbara  K. 

Schwartz,  Caroline  M. 

Schwartz,  Mr.  &  Mrs  Merrill 

Segall,  Samson 

Sheinman,  Sophie  S. 

Shwartz,  Alvin  H. 

Siegal,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Calvin 

Silverman,  Seymour 

Silverstein,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis 

Sterns,  Robert  L. 

Stone,  Esq  ,  Louis 

Tabachnik,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack 

Tifereth  Israel  Congregation 

Waxier,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  B. 

Yoken,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin 

Zais,  Mr.  Roberts 

Ziskind,  Bernard  H.  School  of  Judaism  of 

Tifereth  Israel 

Center  for  Jewish  Culture 
Friedburg  Fund 

Friedberg,  Barbara 
Plaut,  Jonathan  &  Anne 

Center  for  Jewish  Culture 
Rusitzky  Lectureship 

Rusitzky,  Harris  H. 
Rusitzky,  Mr.  &  Mrs  Louis 


Chemistry  Department  Education  Fund 

Dills,  Dr.  William 

Golen,  Dr.  James 

Greenbowe,  Dr.  Thomas 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Morrissey,  Mary  H. 

Silveira,  Jr.,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Augustine 

Sippican,  Inc. 

Wlliams,  Miriam  Stanton 

Child  Care  Center 
Carney,  Claire  T. 

SMU  Community  Theater 

Anonymous 
Sippican,  Inc. 

Andrew  Currie  Book  Account 

SMU  Library  Associates 

CVPA  Art  Auction 

Annual  Art  Auction  proceeds 

Committee  to  Re-Elect  Robert  Correia 

C.  Norman  Dion  '59  &  Genevieve  Dion 
Endowment 

Dion,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Norman 

Arnold  M.  Dubin 
Labor  Education  Center 

Sidney  Hillman  Foundation 

College  of  Engineering  Fund 
Zisson,  James  R. 

Library  Fund 

SMU  Library  Associates 
Walker,  Susan  I. 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
Visiting  Lectureship 

Codex 

Keenan,  Robert  M. 

Microwave  Associates,  Inc 

S.E.  Chapter  Mass.  Society  Prof.  Engineers 

Texas  Instruments 

Electrical  Engineering 
Research  Assistantship 

Microwave  Associates,  Inc. 

Excellence  in 
Thermodynamics  Prize 

Boyd,  Scott 
DiPippo,  Ronald 

Saudade  Project/Prof.  Feldman-Bianco 

GulDenkian  Foundation,  Portugal 

Louis  E.  F.  Fenaux  Scholarship 

Proceeds  from  Road  Race 

Fund  for  the  Arts 

Shawmut  Foundation 

Jack  M.  Gould  Memorial  Fund 

Gould.  Ann 

Howard,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram 
Shapira,  Elizabeth  R. 
Witten,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max 


Joseph  Houth  '24  Scholarship 

Houth,  Joseph  W.  '24 

International  Business  Internships 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

Anthony  John  Prize  in  Mathematics 

Anonymous 

Kendall  Company/Nursing 

Kendall  Healthcare  Products  Company 

Karen  G.  Lloyd  Fund 

Lloyd,  Karen  G. 

SMU  Mace 

Macedo,  Celestino  D. 

Medical  Laboratory  Science 
Honors  Awar 

Alves,  Dr.  Cynthia 
Armburg,  Antonina 
Desmarais,  Debra 
Felder,  Joan 
Gauthier,  Paula 
Gengo,  Tina 
Isaksen,  Gail 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Co. 
Johnson,  Stephen  M. 
Morey,  Cathleen 
Neidushi,  Ellen 

George  Mellor  Memorial 

Goldsmith,  Wendy  J. 
Wisneski,  Kurt 

George  Mellor  Exhibition 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Mellor 

Miscellaneous  Contributions 

Colonial  Wholesale  Beverage 
(Support  for  Bicycle  Race) 


Minority  Endowment  Scholarship 

GTE  Government  Systems  Corp. 

Margot  Neugebauer  Award 

New  Bedford  YWCA 

New  England  Telephone  Fund 

New  England  Telephone 

Francis  X.  O'Brien  Scholarship  Fund 

Anwar,  Dr.  Mehbooba 
Aranao,  Jean  E. 
Armando,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 
Arruda,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 
Arsenault,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 
Asato,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Yukio 
Azanow,  Shannon 
Baird,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Phillips 
Baitler,  Bea 
Balutis,  Phyllis 
Bessette,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell 
Boerth,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald 
C.  E.  Company 
Cadieux,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas 
Campbell,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald 


Carey,  Ann 

Carey,  Mrs.  Edmund  L. 

Carney,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick 

Cassidy,  Elinor 

College  of  Nursing 

Cory,  Mr.  &  Mrs  Lester 

Costello,  Dorothy 

Coursey,  Yvonne 

Crehan,  Margaret  E. 

Dartmouth  Indoor  Tennis 

DeCoste,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard 

Department  of  Medical  Technology 

Doherty,  Dr.  Grace 

Doyle,  Mr  &  Mrs.  Gregory 

Fain,  Gilbert 

Fontana,  Pat 

Gibbs,  Paige  M. 

Girardi,  Joy 

Glicksman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  David 

Gorman,  Janet  M. 

Gormley,  Nancy 

Graubart,  Myra  J. 

Halle,  Barbara  J. 

Hathaway,  Leonard 

Helgeland,  Robert  C, 

Hoff,  Jeffrey 

Hoff,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James 

Hovanesian,  Steve 

Hurley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William 

Hurley,  Mrs.  John  J. 

Ibara,  Richard  M. 

Jackson,  Chris 

Kazama,  Mr.  &Mrs.  Frederick 

Kwa,  Dr.  Sew-Leong 

Lacey,  Susan  H. 

Macedo,  Celestino  D. 

Mack,  Janet 

Mass.  Respiratory  Hosp.  Maintenance  & 

Engineering  Staff 

Mass.  Respiratory  Hospital  Staff 

Matsumoto,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barton 

McEachern,  Patricia 

McHugh,  Nancy  J. 

McMillen,  Anne 

Miller,  Eileen 

Moore,  Jean 

Moss,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sanford 

Murphy,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel 

O'Brien,  Geof 

O'Hara.Jr.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George 

Ottaviano,  Beverly 

Parker,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry 

Pearson,  Sigrid 

Pitt,  Dr.  Ellen 

Ponte,  Daniel 

Prescott,  Betty 

Read,  Dorothy  L. 

Rizzi,  Peter 

Ross,  Esther 

Russell,  Mr  &  Mrs.  Barry 

Sasseville,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Normand 

Savoie,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred 

Schwarzmann,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 

Searight,  Louise  G. 

Smith,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlton 

SMU  Faculty  Federation 

SMU  Library  Associates 

Sullivan  &  Worcester 

Sullivan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas 

Truboff,  Charles 

Westport  River  Watershed  Alliance 

Whitaker,  Ellis  H. 

Wild,  Jr.,  William  C. 

Williams,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon 


Ocean  Spray  Minority  Scholarship 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Albert  E.  Pierce  Memorial  Fund 
Pierce  Foundation,  Inc. 

Polaroid  Minority  Scholarship 
Polaroid  Foundation,  Inc. 

Dr.  Mona  El  Bayadl  Racine 
Memorial  Scholarship 

El  Bayadi,  Bahia 
El  Bayadi,  Sherif  G. 
Racine,  Donald  H. 

Kenneth  A.  Rose 
Memorial  Scholarship 
Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Textbooks 
by  Chemistry  Faculty 

Kenneth  A.  Rose  Memorial 
Library  Fund 

Rose,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward 
Rose,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence 

ROV  (Remote  Operating  Vehicle)  Fund 
Bank  of  New  England  -  South 
Uoyd,  Karen  G. 

START  Program 
Sippican,  Inc. 

A.  Ira  Tepper  Memorial  Scholarship 

Hackett,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard 

Textile  Science 
Research/Scholarship  Support 

Allied  Signal  Foundation,  Inc. 

Brownell  &  Co. 

Cranston  Foundation 

Gillette  Company 

Milliken  Foundation 

Stevens  Linen  Associates,  Inc. 

Western  Pacific  Industries,  Inc. 

United  Merchants  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theoretical  Physics 

Research  Assistantship 

Haq,  Kazi 

Li,  Guo  Ben 

Moss,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry 

Shuyan,  Pun 

Ukleja,  Paul 

Wang,  Zhao  Wei 

Wu,  Wei 

Xu,  Hai-Fang 

Xu,  Jinni 

13  Striper  Club  Scholarship 
13  Striper  Club 


SMU  Foundation  Officers 
and  Board  of  Directors 
1989-90 


Robert  W.  Thompson 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Braitmayer,  John  W. 

Committee  for  John  C.  Bradford 

Corwin,  Donald 

Hoaglan,  John  W. 

Jacobson,  Arnold  A.  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Market,  Janet  R. 

Paulsen,  Mrs.  Faith  A. 

Repass,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Herbert 

Schaefer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard 

Sheridan,  David  P. 

Whelan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William 

White,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey 

Dr.  Sanford  W.  Udis  Endowment 

Udis,  Dr.  Sanford  W. 

Hank  Walker  Scholarship 
Walker,  Susan  I. 

Dean  Mary  Louise  Walsh  Scholarship 

Lawson,  H.  Carnie 
Scozzari,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas 

Betty  Welch  Fund 

Welch,  Betty  M. 

Women's  Center 

Carney,  Claire  T. 

C.  G.  Wong  Endowment 

Acme  Engineering,  Inc. 

Ayotte,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald 

Chang,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter 

China  Royal  Staff 

Crowell,  Richard  E. 

Fall  River  Paper  &  Supply  Corp. 

Giroux-Audet-Rua  Insurance  Agency 

Higgins,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William 

Klear-Vu  Corporation 

LeComte's  Dairy 

Lester,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald 

Lomax,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terrance 

Poirier's,  Inc. 

Sardinha,  M.  &  Sons  Plumbing, 

Heating,  Gas,  Oil,  &  Solar 

Wong,  Mon  Hon  &  Tung  Don 

Yee,  Lillie 

Yoke,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gregory 

Wood  Studio  Visiting  Artist 

Campus  Event  Proceeds 

Southeastern  Mass.  Youth  Orchestra 

Polaroid  Foundation 


Sanford  W  Udis  M.D  (1991),  Chairman 

Mr.  James  Karam  71  (1991),Vice  Chairman 

Dr.  John  R.  Brazil,  President 

Dr.  Donald  Douglas  (to  Dec.  31,  1989), 

Vice  President 

Dr.  Robert  Dalgleish  (from  Jan  1.,  1990), 

Vice  President 

Dr.  Lawrence  B.  Logan,  Treasurer 

Mr.  Norman  Zalkind  '81  Hon.,  Clerk 


Board  of  Directors 

Mr.  Richard  Arthur  (1992) 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Babbitt  (1990) 
Mr.  James  B.  Barron  (1992) 
Mr.  Timothy  Cotter  (1990) 
Armand  Fernandes,  Jr.,  Esq.  (1991) 
Mr.  William  Gaudreau,  Sr.  (1990) 
Mr.  Dale  Jones  (1992) 
Mr.  Gustave  LaStaiti  (1990) 
Ms.  Karen  Lloyd  '81  Hon.  (1991) 
William  F.  Long,  Jr.,  Esq.  (1992) 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sousa,  Jr.,  (1992) 
Mr.  Edward  St.  John  (1990) 
Mr.  Robinson  Trowbridge  (1991) 


Ex  Officio 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Karam  '67 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Caron,  Jr.  '69 
Prof.  Marie  Ahearn 
Mr.  Steven  Baddour  '91 
Mr.  Celestino  Macedo 


Other  Officers 

Dr.  Linus  Travers,  Executive  Director 
(to  Dec.  31,  1989) 
Mr.  Norman  Zalkind  '81  Hon., 
Executive  Director  (from  Jan.1,  1990) 
Ms.  Arlene  Oliveira,  Asst.  Clerk 


Zalkind  Memorial  Fund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Zalkind 

Jonathan  M.  Zimmering  Prize  in 
Electical  Engineering 

Zimmering,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley 

Jonathan  M.  Zimmering  Library  Book  Fund 

Zimmering,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley 

Girts  in  Kind 

Davison  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

(Textile  Sciences  Dept) 

The  Herald  Press 

(Sean  Buckley  Fund) 

Serono  Laboratories,  Inc./Paul  A.  Lovett,  Jr.  78 

ABC  Rent-a-Tent,  Inc./Donald  Raposa 


1989-90  Annual  Fund 
Unrestricted  Gifts 


Members  of  these  groups  gave  important 
leadership  to  this  year's  effort. 

We  thank  them  for  it. 


President's  Council 

$1,000  and  above 
Individual  and  corporate 
members 


Campanile  Society 
$500-999 


Century  Club 

$100-499 


Moustafa  H. 
Abdelsamad  (SAM 
Advanced  Management 
Journal) 

Antone  &  Florence 
Almeida 

Richard  and  Helen 
Arthur 
Bernie  and  Barbara  T. 
Baker 

John  R.  and  Janice 
Brazil 

Virginia  Burke  (New 
England  Telephone 
Company) 
Earle  P.  Charlton  II 
Robert  Correia  '62 
Timothy  Cotter  (Fall 
River  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank) 
Paul  M.  Deisel  (Durfee 
Attleboro  Bank) 
Frederic  Dreyer 
Joseph  H.  Feitelberg 
(The  Feitelberg 
Company) 

Joseph  E.  Fernandes 
Ronald  Ferris 
John  Fish 
LorettaS.  George 
(Lightolier  Company) 
John  Hawes  '66 
John  Hubbard 
Allen  Jarabek 
James  Karam  71 
Robert  Karam  '67 
Richard  LaFrance 
Harold  G.  Lash 
J.  Louis  LeBlanc  '62 
H.  K.  Lorenz  (Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber) 
Robert  J.  Marchand  '66 
David  McCombe  74 
Thomas  Rogers  (Globe 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany) 

Frank  &  Helene  Sousa 
Lee  A.  '63  &  Diane  P. 
Sunderland 
Roger  N.  Violette,  MD 
Carlton  M.  Viveiros  '81  Hon 
William  C.  Wild,  Jr.  '90  Hon 


Richard  Cohen  79 
Byron  Crampton  '69 
Alexander  Anselmo  '58 
Letitia  Dace 
John  Hillman  '37 
Walter  Smith 
William  O.  Taylor 
Linus  Travers 


Eugene  '81  and  Virginia 
'82  Aiello 

Michael  Aizenstadt  79 
Fredric  Alpert 
John  Anderson  '52 
Carl  Andreassen  76 
Maureen  Anness  73 
Kathleen  Army 
Carol  '82  and  Matthew 
'82  Ashe 

Norman  Audet  '56 
John  Babula  '50 
Stanley  Baczek  '69 
Cameron  Baker  '37 
Edward  Bancroft  '83 
Thomas  Bancroft  '60 
Harold  Bannister  '35 
Carol  Bardsley  '66 
George  Barron  '  35 
Harry  Batty  '64 
Richard  Beaulieu  76 
Norman  Beauregard  76 
John  Belli  76 
David  Berlew 
David  Bessette  '83 
Earl  Bilsky  '52 
Scott  Blevins  '80 
Camellia  Bloch  '80 
Donald  Bogle 
William  Borges  '48 
Francis  Bory  75 
Allen  Bozek  '65 
Claudette  Bourque- 
Veary  '69 

Herman  Boxser  '29 
Matthew  Brady  '86 
Herbert  Briggs  '39 
David  Brown  '69 
Peter  Brunette  '81 
Jeffrey  '84  and  Kathleen 
Buck 

Bruce  Buckley  '60 
Victor  Caliri 
Paul  Camara  '69 
George  Cardoza  '63 
Arthur  Chaves  78 
Ronald  Chaves  '59 
Robert  Chestnut  72 
Stephen  Clancy  '80 
Frank  Cleveland  '34 
G.  Normand  Collet  '60 
David  Collinge  '55 
Charles  Connell  '62 
Francis  Considine  '17 
John  Cornwell  '59 
Paula  Costa  '86 
Margot  Cottrell  72 
Alden  Counsell  '42 
Douglas  Crabtree  77 
Marjorie  Crabtree  77 
Leah  Curran  73 
Robert  Cutler  '77 
Kurt  Dahlberg  73 
Robert  Dalgleish 
Charles  Daly  73 
Joseph  DaSilva  '69 
Anne  Davies  '83 
Nancy  Dean  72 


David  DeMello  '67 
Rodney  Derego  '67 
William  Desmond  76 
John  Desouza  '63 
Kevin  Doherty  '81 
Peter  Draymore  79 
Stanley  Drewniak  '59 
Paul  Drolet  75 
Normand  Dube  '69 
Roger  Dugal  70 
Donald  Dumont  71 
Roland  Duphily  '66 
David  Dwyer  '82 
Hartley  Eastwood  '56 
Roy  Thomas  Fallon  76 
John  Farrington  '66 
Valerie  Faubel  '81 
David  Feldman 
Joyce  Finkenstadt  '60 
Joseph  Finnerty 
Carol  Fisher  70 
John  Fogarty  '51 
Joseph  Foley 
William  Frain  '57 
William  Furze  '36 
John  Gagnon  74 
Roger  Gagnon  '61 
Barbara  Gallagher  '49 
Everett  Galligan  '59 
Deborah  Gardiner  79 
James  Gill  '68 
Harold  Gilmore 
Barbara  Glicksman  '81 
Meyer  Goldberg  '37 
Robert  Goldrick  70 
Laura  Gonsalves  '83 
Karl  Goodwin 
Earl  Gordon  '54 
Patrick  Gouveia  79 
Paul  Guillet  79 
Antonio  Gracia  '50 
William  Graham  '67 
Eleanor  Gray  '83 
Jerry  Greaves  '53 
John  Gregson  '68 
John  Greichen  '53 
James  Griffith  70 
David  Hall  '69 
Brian  Helgeland  '83 
Robert  Helgeland  '68 
Richard  71  and  Sharyn 
'69  Hennessey 
John  Higgins  '52 
Thomas  Higginson 
Daniel  Hodgson  '89 
Janice  Hodson  '84 
William  Hogan  70 
A.  Werner  Horlbeck 
Donald  Horn  '59 
James  Hornby  '57 
Donald  Howarth  '69 
Ernest  Howarth  '52 
Gary  Hunsinger  '82 
Jesse  Jackson  77 
W.  Dale  Jones 
Marcel  Joseph  '57 
Kenneth  Josephson  72 
Gary  Juvinall  '84 


Yue-Ren  Kang  '86 
William  F.  Keating,  Jr. 
■62 

David  Keetley  '69 
Paul  Kostek  79 
Roland  LaBossiere  '62 
Richard  Lafrance 
William  Lambalot  '88 
Nancy  Lamontagne-Rall 
'65 

David  Lapalme  76 
James  Laurila  '85 
Richard  Lavache  '86 
Robert  Lawrence  '69 
Raymond  LeBeau  '60 
Donald  LeBlanc  '58 
Celeste  Le  Boeuf  '67 
Daniel  LePage  76 
Gerald  LePage  75 
Joseph  Leal  '40 
Susan  Leclair  '77 
John  Ledwidge  '67 
Gerald  Lemay  78 
Donald  Lepore  '61 
Maurice  Letourneau  '50 
Janice  '82  and  John  '81 
Lewis 

Jeffrey  Lewis  '65 
Daniel  Lima  '53 
I.  Chang  Lin  74 
Martin  Linkiewicz  76 
William  Long 
Samuel  Lovit  '26 
David  Lowe  '58 
John  Lynch  79 
R.  Jonathan  Lynch  79 
Daniel  '81  and  Elizabeth 
'81  MacAlpine 
William  MacLean  '80 
Peter  70  and  Susan  74 
Maguire 

Charles  Manley  '64 
Frank  Marco  '58 
Anne  Marks  75 
William  Marsden  '54 
Claudette  '89  and  Peter 
79  Martelly 
Emery  Maynard  '47 
Kevin  78  and  Patricia 
'81  McAlarney 
Susan  '80  and  Timothy 
79  McAlarney 
William  McArdle  '33 
Thomas  McCann  '26 
Charles  '57  and  Mona 
'57  McCarthy 
Edmond  McCarthy  77 
Russell  McCarthy  '88 
Daniel  McGrath  '57 
Janice  McKeachern 
John  McKenna  '67 
Daniel  '59  and  Judith  79 
Medeiros 

Raymond  Medeiros  '64 
Deborah  79  and 
Raymond  72  Mello 
Walter  Mierzejewski 
Elizabeth  Miller  '55 


John  Misturado  '86 
Eugene  Mogilnicki  '42 
Walter  Morton  '23 
Audrey  Murley  '85 
Daniel  Murphy  '60 
Edward  Murphy  '34 
Brian  Murray  76 
James  Nannery  '34 
Jane  Napolitano  '82 
Mary  Neves  78 
Barbara  76  and  Robert 
76  Nickerson 
Andrea  Nixon  '77 
Donna  O'Connor  78 
Michael  O'Connor  '68 
Edward  Owen  '62 
Joseph  Packo  '69 
Theresa  Parent  '85 
Earl  Parker  '58 
Stephen  Parola  '85 
Paul  Paulousky  72 
Geraldine  '69  and 
Joseph  '68  Pavao 
John  Pereira  78 
Theresa  Pereira  79 
William  Perron  '56 
Geraldine  Perry  '69 
Ronald  Perry  '58 
Rose  Perry 
Thomas  Perry  '68 
Dale  Pickett  75 
Robert  Pielech  71 
Susan  Pierce  73 
Joseph  Platenik  75 
Randall  Pollard  '53 
Curtis  Pollitt  77 
Dino  Polselli  '56 
A.  Blair  Powell  '67 
Joseph  Presbrey  '40 
Frederick  Purrington  '63 
Stuart  Raifman  '69 
Brian  Rapoza  '80 
David  Rapoza  '60 
Beth  Ann  Reece  '87 
Janice  Reynolds  '82 
Karin  Ricciardelli  79 
Richard  Riley  '51 
Barry  Robbins 
June  Roche  '60 
David  Rodrigues  '86 
Judith  '69  and  Louis  70 
Rodrigues 
Richard  Rogers  '50 
Rick  Rosenfeld  '81 
Laurence  Rossiter  '34 
David  Ruggeri  '85 
Edward  Ryan  '84 
John  Ryan  75 
David  Sanders  '49 
Kenneth  Santos  '86 
Mary  Santos  74 
Michael  Saulino  73 
Karen  Sawyer  '82 
Gilbert  Schofield  '51 
Bruce  Scofield  71 
Roy  Serpa  '57 
Dana  Shave  '66 
Ella  Sherberg 
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Half  Century  Club 
$50-99  from  graduates 
of  the  last  five  years 


Matching  Gifts 


All  matching  gifts 
received  after 
June  30,1990,  will  be 
credited  in  next  year's 
annual  fund  report. 


Calvin  Siegal 
John  Silvia  79 
Michael  Sitarz  72 
Joseph  Smith 
Robert  Smith  '80 
James  Soares  '66 
Joseph  Souza 
Sidney  Springer  '27 
Nathaniel  Stetson  '38 
Greg  Stone 
Dawn  Stopka  77 
Richard  Strong  71 
Brian  Sullivan  78 
Daniel  Sullivan  '63 
Lee  Sunderland  '63 
Morton  Sussman'52 
Karl  Svendsen  '63 
Cecilia  '86  and  David  '80 
Tavares 

Donald  Taylor  '54 
William  Taylor  '67 
Gerard  Tremblay  73 
Stephen  Trond  '55 
Albin  Turbak  '51 
Irene  Turbak '51 
John  Tuttle  '63 
Ellen  Twitchell'81 
Elaine  Varelas  79 
Harvey  '69  and  Theresa 
75  Varnet 
Joseph  Veiga  72 
Dawn  72  and  Leonard 
73  Ventura 
John  Viera  '52 
Michael  Vincent  74 
Karen  Viteritti  79 
John  Volpe  '85 
Daniel  Walker  '80 
Joseph  Walker  79 
Richard  Walker  74  '77 
Francis  Walsh  '38 
Mary  Louise  Walsh 
Jean  75  and  Marsby  '85 
Warters 

Sandra  Weed  76 
John  Wehner  79 
Norman  Whalley  '31 
Richard  White  78 
Donald  Wilbur  '54 
Daniel  Wilkins  75 
Walden  Wilkinson 
Elizabeth  Willey  '83 
Theodore  Williamson  '51 
Maurice  Wills  '65 
Theresa  Winsor  73 
Hung  Wong  75 
Donald  Wood  '60 
Jenny  Xifaras  '60 
Margaret  Xifaras  78 


Ross  Barber  '85 
William  Barrera  '87 
John  Barton  '88 
David  Berube  '85 
John  Bowker  '86 
Robert  Brenner  '88 
Ronald  Bridge  '88 
Timothy  Burdick  '86 
Michael  Byrne  '85 
Paula  Collins  '85 
Sarah  Connors  '85 
Cynthia  Davis  '85 
Frederick  Davis  '87 
Dianne  Donovan  '  87 
Joann  Downs  '86 
William  Doyle  '86 
Lynn  Dubreuil  '88 
Stephen  Elias  '87 
Laura  Susan  Elliott- 
Smith  '86 
Patrick  Fiske  '89 
Michael  Fitzgerald  '87 
Amie  Garceau-Sanborn 
'85 

Evelyn  Gifun  '86 
Fred  Gomes  '86 
Deborah  Gustafson  '85 
Donna  Gwozdz  '87 
Kenneth  Hamel  '89 
Marianne  Hammel  '87 
Judith  Hannigan  '87 
Mark  Hampton  '87 
Brian  Harrison  '87 
Lowell  Hart  '88 
Clinton  Harvey  '85 
Julie  Hiltunen  '86 
Kathleen  Keenan  '87 
Alexander  Kendzierski 
'86 

David  King  '86 
Robert  Koning  '86 
Ronald  Kubiak  '85 
Margaret  Law  '87 
Susan  Leys  '86 
Claudette  Marteliy  '89 
Georgette  Martin  '85 
David  Maynard  '89 
Thomas  McHugh  '85 
Julie  Morin  '87 
Lois  Morin  '86 
Deborah  Nelson  '86 
Stephen  Olivier  '88 
Melinda  Paine  '85 


Sarahbeth  Parda  '89 
Maria  Pereira  '85 
Kristopher  Pruyn  '85 
Alzira  Rita  '89 
Irene  Roderiques  '89 
Anne  Marie  Rogers  '87 
Marc  Rousseau  '87 
Peter  Scopa  '87 
Richard  Secino  '86 
Susan  Sheehan  '88 
Robert  Silva  '86 
Stephen  Summers  '87 


Corporate  Support 


The  following  companies 
and  organizations 
provided  unrestricted 
support  to  the  SMU 
Annual  Fund  between 
July,  1989  and  July, 
1990. 

Fall  River  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank 
Globe  Manufacturing 
Company 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company 

Massachusetts/AFL-CIO 
New  England  Telephone 
Proctor  &  Gamble 
Company 
SMU  Society  for 
Advancement  of 
Management 
SMU  Medical  Technol- 
ogy Department 
Walsh  Bros,  Inc 
White's  of  Westport 


The  SMU  Annual  Fund 
received  a  record- 
breaking  $18,976  in 
unrestricted  matching 
gifts  from  the  companies 
listed  below.  Some 
companies  match 
employee  contributions 
on  a  two-for-one,  three- 
for-one,  or  even  four-for- 
one  basis;  Many  match 
gifts  made  by  spouses 
and  retirees.  Check  with 
your  personnel  office  for 
information. 

Abbott  Laboratories 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 
Algonquin  Gas 
Transmission,  Inc. 
Allendale  Insurance 
Allied-Signal,  Inc. 
Allstate  Insurance 
Company 
American  Thread 
Company 
AT&T 

Arthur  Andersen  & 
Company 
Bank  of  Boston 
Bank  of  New  England 
BASF  Corporation 
Fibers  Division 
The  Boeing  Company 
Borg-Warner  Corpora- 
tion 

The  Boston  Company 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Burlington  Industries, 
Inc. 

Cabot  Corporation 
Campbell  Soup 
Company 
Caterpillar,  Inc. 
CIGNA  Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Company 

Com/Energy  Services 
Company 

Commonwealth  Electric 
Company 
The  Cranston  Print 
Works 

Crown  Central  Petro- 
leum Corporation 
Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 


Digital  Equipment 

Corporation 

The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 

Corporation 

Eastern  Enterprises 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company 

Feingold  S  Feingold 

Insurance  Agency 

The  Firestone  Tire  & 

Rubber  Company 

Foxboro  Company 

General  Electric 

Company 

General  Dynamics 

Corporation 

The  Gillette  Company 

Grumman  Corporation 

General  Telephone  and 

Electronics  Corporation 

The  Hanover  Insurance 

Company 

Harvey  Hubbell,  Inc. 

Hercules,  Inc. 

Hewlett-Packard 

Company 

Hoechst  Celanese 

Corporation 

IDS  Financial  Services, 

Inc. 

IMO  Industries,  Inc. 

Industrial  Risk  Insurers 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Johnson  &  Higgins 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Lubrizol  Corporation 

Manville  Fund 

Mead  Johnson  & 

Company,  Inc. 

Mechanics  Bank 

Metropolitan  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Merck  &  Company 

Millipore  Corporation 

Motorola,  Inc. 

National  Intergroup,  Inc. 

Neles-Jamesbury 

New  England  Business 

Service,  Inc. 

New  England  Power 

Service 

New  England  Telephone 

Norfolk  Southern 

Corporation 

Northeast  Utilities 

NYNEX 

Owens-Corning 

Fiberglas  Corporation 

Polaroid  Corporation 

Proctor  &  Gamble  Fund 

Ralston  Purina 

Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Rockwell  International 

Corporation 

Roper  Group,  Inc. 

Ryder  Systems,  Inc 

Sanders  Associates,  Inc. 


Sandoz  Chemicals 

Corporation 

The  Scott  &  Fetzer 

Company 

Shawmut  Bank 

Shearson  Lehman 

Hutton,  Inc. 

Sonoco  Products 

Company 

State  Street  Bank  & 

Trust  Company 

Shell  Oil  Company 

Stone  &  Webster,  Inc. 

S.V.A.,  Inc. 

Texas  Instruments 

Textron,  Inc. 

TRW,  Inc. 

United  Technologies 

Universal  Fasteners, 

Inc. 

UNUM  Life  Insurance 

Company 

USF  &  G  Corporation 

Velcro  USA,  Inc. 

Watkins-Johnson 

Company 

Westinghouse  Electric 

Corporation 

Willamette  Industries, 

Inc. 

Xerox  Corporation 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric 

Company 


We  thank  the  following  alumni  and  friends  who 
made  contributions  to  the  SMU  Annual  Fund 
between  July  1,  1989,  and  June  30,  1990. 


1917 

Francis  Considine 

1923 

Walter  Morton 

1924 
Andrew  Bauer 

1925 

James  Giblin 
Arthur  Howard 

1926 

Samuel  Lovit 
Thomas  McCann 
Joseph  Mullarkey 
Lendell  Rudolph 

1927 

Sidney  Springer 

1928 

Ernest  Carr 
Robert  Helfenbein 
Francis  Tripp 

1929 

Herman  Boxser 
Edward  Farrow 
George  Rawcliffe 

1930 

Henry  DeMarco 

1931 

Preston  Cook 
Charles  Dennis 
Leonard  Hughes 
Louis  Nulman 
Brendan  Sullivan 
Norman  Whalley 

1932 

Henry  Cygan 
Antone  Rodil 
Max  Rothkopf 

1933 

Paul  Buffington 
A.  Ruth  Cygan 
Barney  Cohen 
James  Lague 
Max  Lifrak 
William  McArdle 
Donald  Sullivan 
Edward  Sullivan 

1934 

Warren  Brand 
Mitchell  Ciborowski 
Frank  Cleveland 
Edward  Murphy 
James  Nannery 
Laurence  Rossiter 
Albert  Varnum 

1935 

Harold  Bannister 
George  Barron 
Raymond  Leary 
William  Mullen 
Albert  Tetrault 


1936 

Marcel  Castonguay 
William  Furze 

1937 

Cameron  Baker 
Kenneth  Chace 
Meyer  Goldberg 
James  Harrington 
John  Hillman 
Milton  Horvitz 
Henry  Langley 
Edmund  Levine 
Harold  Riley 
Walter  Schofield 
Oscar  Waring 

1938 

Francis  Carney 
Roswell  Negus 
Arthur  Pickering 
Arnold  Ramalho 
Nathaniel  Stetson 
Francis  Walsh 

1939 

William  Armitage 
Herbert  Briggs 
George  Brough 
Henry  Greenlaw 
Stephen  Kiteck 
Michael  Poster 
Joseph  Rose  III 

1940 

John  Gilman 
Joseph  Leal 
Joseph  Presbrey 

1941 

George  Ball 
James  Cairns 
John  Ferdinand 
Robert  Long 
Barbara  Meehan 
Percy  Rawcliffe 
Milton  Rhodes 
G.  Robert  Stetson 
Alden  Taylor 
Robert  Whewell 
John  Wilding 
James  Wilson 

1942 

C.  John  Capone 
Alden  Counsell 
Daniel  Donovan 
Faith  Ford 
John  Lowney 
Anne  Manzi 
Donald  Mellor 
Eugene  Mogilnicki 
Charles  Owen 
Thomas  Scott 
Beverly  Thomson 
Eileen  Whewell 

1943 

Walter  Carter 
Alvin  Litchfield 
Harold  Little 


1944 

Albert  Borden 

1947 

Amelia  Eaton 
James  Flanagan 
Helen  Howland 
Emery  Maynard 
Lorraine  Tripp 
William  Borges 

1948 

Robert  Carroll 
John  Lyons 
Alan  Mercer 
John  Motha 
Lionel  Rochefort 
George  Stead 
Janet  Tschaen 
George  Walker 

1949 

Kimball  Baker 
Allan  Bates 
Sanford  Fischer 
Barbara  Gallagher 
Noah  Gomez 
Ivan  Kranich 
Milton  Lester 
David  Sanders 

1950 

Hope  Atkinson 
John  Babula 
Arsene  Berube 
Philip  Clorite 
Leonard  Connors 
Robert  Dubreuil 
Antonio  Gracia 
F,  Michael  Hinds 
Rodney  King 
James  Lentz 
Maurice  Letourneau 
Christopher  Limerick 
Frederick  Mason 
Robert  Partington 
Elmer  Reiser 
Richard  Rogers 
William  Sevilla 
Everett  Waring 
Gerald  Zobel 

1951 

Gordon  Bradley 
Richard  Carbonaro 
Russell  Constantine 
John  Fogarty 
David  Groves 
Henry  Guay 
Raymond  Haworth 
John  Hinves 
Arthur  Kryger 
Simonne  Lake 
Leo  Langfield 
Wilbert  Langfield 
Shee  Lee 
Thomas  Lemieux 
Philip  Madeiras 
Robert  Meadows 
Edward  Mello 
Andrew  Mignerey 
William  Moran 
Jack  Moss 
Richard  Riley 
Lawrence  Root 
Roland  Sasseville 


Gilbert  Schofield 
Clayton  Sisson 
Frank  Souza 
Albin  Turbak 
Irene  Turbak 
Thomas  Walsh 
Theodore  Williamson 

1952 

John  Anderson 
Richard  Ashworth 
Earl  Bilsky 
Frank  Borges 
Frank  Buckley 
Everett  Charves 
Frank  Chase 
Frank  Civilikas 
Everest  Correa 
Leonard  Cotter 
James  Faria 
Louis  Fayan 
John  Higgins 
Francis  Hoffman 
Ernest  Howarth 
Richard  Lake 
Edward  Lavagnino 
William  O'Neil 
Robert  Pearson 
Joseph  Raposa 
John  Rocha 
Roger  Sherman 
Victor  O.  B.  Slater 
Paul  St.  Laurent 
Raymond  St  Pierre 
Morton  Sussman 
Peter  Sylvia 
Arnold  Tripp 
John  Viera 
John  Whiteside 

1953 

A.  Robert  Bernstein 
James  Bold 
Mary  Ann  Dodge 
Anthony  Fonseca 
Edward  Furtado 
Jerry  Greaves 
John  Greichen 
Edward  Grata 
Earle  Houghton 
Peter  Lajoie 
Paul  Lamoureux 
Armand  Lewis 
Daniel  Lima 
Donald  Morton 
Donald  Pierce 
Randall  Pollard 
Bernard  Poritz 
Norbert  Rodil 
Clifton  Smedstad 
Scott  Whitcher 

1954 

Richard  Ainsworth 
Norman  Burke 
William  Carter 
Earl  Gordon 
Harold  Isserlis 
Norma  Markey 
William  Marsden 
Stanley  Sieczkowski 
Donald  Taylor 
Donald  Wilbur 


1955 

David  Carreau 
David  Collinge 
James  Doucet 
Ronald  Fryer 
Betsey  Gillin 
William  Markey 
Elizabeth  Miller 
Edward  Stone 
Peter  Sylvain 
Stephen  Trond 

1956 

Norman  Audet 
Walter  Bender 
Everett  Bennett 
Stephen  Downer 
Hartley  Eastwood 
Philip  Ferreira 
Donald  France 
Adriano  Graca 
Gennaro  Lopriore 
Ralph  McManus 
Roger  Nadeau 
William  Perron 
Dino  Polselli 
June  Stringer 
Robert  Van  stone 

1957 

Unwood  Baer 
John  Canto 
Delmar  Clough 
Barbara  Delano 
John  Foster 
William  Frain 
Henry  Galary 
William  Giblin 
Edward  Hallal 
John  S.  J.  Harrison 
James  Hornby 
Marcel  Joseph 
Barbara  Lavigne 
Paul  Malcolm 
Charles  McCarthy 
Mona  McCarthy 
Daniel  McGrath 
Daniel  Morrison 
Ralph  Moyer 
Ronald  Nichols 
John  Reynolds 
Raymond  Richard 
Raymond  Richardson 
Frederick  Ritz 
Roy  Serpa 
George  Sherman 
John  Spence 
George  Talbot 
Willard  Wetterland 
James  Wolstenholme 

1958 

Alexander  Anselmo 
Joseph  Carrier 
Alan  Collinge 
David  Creamer 
Gabrielle  Giblin 
Robert  Gomez 
Fryderyk  Gorczyca 
Wayne  Haskell 
Donald  LeBlanc 
Gerald  Lewis 
David  Lowe 
Frank  Marco 
John  Mercer 


Beatrice  Mullaney 
Earl  Parker 
Richard  Pepin 
Ronald  Perry 
Ronald  Takach 
Ronald  Wade  ■ 
Earl  Wall 
James  White 

1959 

Maureen  Avila 
Everett  Backe 
Thomas  Brown 
John  Bures 
Ronald  Chaves 
J.  David  Coakley 
John  Cornwell 
Gladys  Cory 
Stanley  Drewniak 
Richard  Dube 
Bernard  Forcier 
RitaGallagher 
Everett  Galligan 
Kenneth  Hokanson 
Donald  Horn 
Paul  Levasseur 
Raymond  Martin 
Donald  McCarthy 
Daniel  Medeiros 
Edward  Pianka 
Ann  Waltman 
Walter  Wienzek 

1960 

Thomas  Bancroft 
Judith  Black 
Paul  Borkman 
Charles  Brock 
Bruce  Buckley 
Wilfred  Canto 
Thomas  Carroll 
G.  Normand  Collet 
Lynwood  Comstock 
William  Fawcett 
Anthony  Ferraz 
Joyce  Finkenstadt 
John  Horn 
Raymond  Joubert 
Donald  Kamienski 
Nicholas  Konstantakos 
Robert  L'Archevesque 
Joseph  Lane 
Gerald  Lariviere 
Raymond  LeBeau 
James  Lover 
Normand  Mathieu 
William  Moore 
Daniel  Murphy 
Francis  Pietraszek 
Robert  Place 
James  Plourde 
David  Rapoza 
June  Roche 
Edwin  Rogers 
Fernando  Silva 
Louis  Skinner 
Thomas  Tansey 
Robert  Thurston 
Harris  Weldon 
Donald  Wood 
Walter  Wordell 
Richard  Worton 
Jenny  Xifaras 


1961 

Anthony  Arruda 
Richard  Bonin 
John  Bowen 
Frank  Cook 
Edward  Cusson 
Charles  Frascatore 
Norman  Fuller 
Roger  Gagnon 
Basil  Grapsas 
Dennis  Griffin 
Laurent  Guay 
Vernon  Hoosier 
Stephen  Jorgensen 
George  Kimpel 
Donald  Lepore 
Leonard  Levasseur 
Robert  McCrillis 
Thomas  McGrath 
Robert  McLaughlin 
Joseph  Mocker 
Cynthia  Niederhelman 
William  O'Hare 
Henry  Pankowski 
Donald  Perrault 
Wallace  Reid 
Frank  Rezendes 
Howard  Rieter 
James  Souza 
Bernard  Swales 
George  Travers 
Albert  Welker 

1962 

Charles  Ashworth 
Vernon  Berry 
Raymond  Biron 
Louis  Bitar 
Kenneth  Brooks 
Stephen  Burstein 
Phillip  Chasse 
Charles  Connell 
Robert  Correia 
Eugene  Costa 
Thomas  Davol 
Paul  Desforges 
Joseph  Drapeau 
Gerald  Elias 
David  Fernandes 
William  Gifford 
A.  Wayne  Goss 
Raymond  Gosselin 
Walter  Gray 
Ronald  Halbardier 
Edward  Hamer 
J.  Michael  Hannon 
Arthur  Henderson 
Alexander  Johnson 
Douglas  Kane 
William  Keating 
Roland  LaBossiere 
J  Louis  LeBlanc 
A  Gerald  Levasseur 
Pierre  Lussier 
Catherine  Manthey 
Andrew  Martin 
Stephen  McNamara 
Robert  Medeiros 
Manuel  Mello 
Thomas  Mello 
Robert  Orabona 
Edward  Owen 
Ernest  Pontiff 
Zalman  Ronen 
Cynthia  Sylvia 
Edward  Sylvia 


Linda  Tilden 
William  Titcomb 
David  Wright 

1963 

Charles  Arruda 
Maria  Barboza 
Donald  Benjamin 
Carl  Beshara 
John  Bond 
Lionel  Bourassa 
William  Butler 
George  Cardoza 
Carl  Costa 
Onil  J.  C.  Couture 
Daniel  daLuz 
John  Desouza 
Arthur  Ferreira 
Michael  Frain 
David  Gracia 
Robert  Lavoie 
James  McKeon 
Herbert  Mednick 
Peter  Mendell 
Robert  Nulman 
Richard  Oliveira 
John  Pacheco 
Robert  Parker 
George  Pires 
Ronald  Ponte 
Frederick  Purrington 
Alan  Rainford 
Luis  M.  L.  Ramos 
Robert  St.  Laurent 
Daniel  Sullivan 
Lee  Sunderland 
Karl  Svendsen 
Priscilla  Tabachnik 
John  Tuttle 
Stephen  Vieira 

1964 

Kenneth  Aguiar 
Harry  Batty 
Kathleen  Bourassa 
David  Brownell 
Paul  Cabrai 
William  Clithero 
Betsy  Damos 
Herve  DePrato 
Richard  Desruisseau 
Penelope  Dusio 
Vincent  Dusio 
Richard  Elkington 
Richard  Foster 
Ronald  Friar 
Joseph  Houde 
Ronald  Hoy 
Kenneth  Langley 
Pauline  Levasseur 
Charles  Manley 
Anibal  Medeiros 
Marcia  Medeiros 
Raymond  Medeiros 
Philip  Murphy 
Louise  Nasiff 
John  Owen 
Brian  Pelletier 
George  Perry 
Nancy  Perry 
John  Rita 
Michael  Ryerson 
Willard  Schimmel 
Glen  Shoesmith 
Raymond  Sleigh 
Joseph  Souza 


Victor  Spiroff 
Marcia  Violante 
John  Whitehead 
Judith  Williamson 
Leonard  Wood 
Normand  Yokell 

1965 

Robert  Alves 
William  Andresen 
Carolyn  Beaulieu 
Bernard  Bendiksen 
Stella  Borowiec 
Allen  Bozek 
Charles  Brown 
Joseph  Carignan 
William  Collins 
William  Conforti 
Roger  Desrosier 
Gerald  DiChiara 
Andrew  Dufresne 
Richard  England 
Gerald  Ferreira 
Raymond  Gagnon 
James  Golen 
William  Hall 
Alan  Jason 
Matthew  Kieron 
Nancy  Lamontagne-Rall 
Richard  Leonardo 
Jeffrey  Lewis 
Edward  Mendes 
Michael  Morgenstern 
John  Pacheco 
Edward  Rivard 
Walter  Shepard 
Francis  Silvia 
Manuel  Silvia 
Edward  Stevens 
Sally  Sweeney 
Charles  Taylor 
Bruce  Violante 
Maurice  Wills 
Alton  Wlson 
Robert  Witherell 
Janice  Wotherspoon 

1966 

Nadilio  Almeida 
William  Andrade 
Carol  Bardsley 
Raymond  Beauvais 
Peter  Borowiec 
Carolyn  Christian 
Leonard  Correia 
Edward  Cote 
James  Cunniff 
Gerald  Deneault 
Ronald  Dias 
Stephen  Donovan 
William  Dower 
Gary  Drewniak 
Roland  Duphily 
John  Farrington 
Walter  Gasior 
Ronald  George 
Bradford  Hammel 
Paul  Hardy 
John  Hawes 
Donald  Jackson 
Pauline  Johnson 
John  Kable 
Robert  Marchand 
Daniel  Medeiros 
James  Moore 
Paul  Pastie 


George  Peckham 
Rodney  Philbrick 
Stanley  Popielarz 
David  Portlock 
Albert  Ramos 
Diane  Redfern 
Leonard  Santos 
Frederick  Sayward 
Dana  Shave 
Raymond  Silva 
James  Soares 
David  Turner 
Kathleen  Venice 
Wayne  Vieira 
Robert  Young 

1967 

Malcolm  Anslow 
Richard  Bessette 
Frances  Canto 
Antone  Correia 
George  Corriveau 
Theresa  Costa 
Robert  Crompton 
David  DoMgIIo 
Donald  DeMello 
Stephen  De  Paola 
Rodney  DeRego 
Phyllis  Dimatteo 
Raymond  Doucette 
Florence  Gasior 
William  Graham 
Richard  Hitchcock 
Gail  Isaksen 
Robert  Karam 
Edward  Karl 
Edward  Katersky 
Michael  Kravitz 
Albert  La  Fleur 
Arthur  La  Fleur 
Maurice  Larrivee 
Susan  Larrivee 
Celeste  Le  Boeuf 
John  Ledwidge 
Michael  Manchester 
John  McKenna 
Thomas  Mendell 
Raymond  Nogueira 
Lydia  Pacheco 
Robert  Payer 
A.  Blair  Powell 
Arthur  Redfern 
Beverly  Rego 
Thomas  Riley 


Raymond  Ripley 
Maurice  Roy 
Robert  Silva 
Donald  Solmon 
Stephen  Spulock 
William  Taylor 
Albert  Vaillancourt 
Michael  Walsh 

1968 

Patricia  Abdallah 
James  Barber 
Paul  Bergeron 
Kathleen  Brown 
Alan  DeMello 
Donald  Depault 
Joyce  Desousa 
Ronald  Deston 
Joseph  Dias 
Terry  Farias 
John  Furtado 
David  Gilbert 
James  Gill 
Aime  Goyette 
John  Gregson 
Susan  Gurganious 
Robert  Helgeland 
Russell  Jackson 
Robert  Kowalczyk 
Dorothy  Ladino 
Henry  Lamontagne 
Elayne  Lowenthal 
Robert  Machado 
Byron  Magnin 
Margaret  McCallum 
Robert  Medeiros 
James  Mello 
Karla  Moran 
Paul  Oliveira 
Joseph  Pavao 
Thomas  Perry 
Margaret  Peterson 
Henry  Pineau 
Claudette  Roy-Viall 
David  Santos 
Augustus  Silva 
Steven  Skrzpiec 
Raymond  Spirlet 
Richard  Stone 
Joan  Thatcher 
Edward  Wajda 

1969 

Alexander  Almeida 
Belisario  Almeida 
David  Alves 
John  Anselmo 
Sandra  Baczek 
Stanley  Baczek 
Richard  Boehler 
Paul  Boucher 
Claudette  Bourque- 
Veary 

Gabriel  Brazao 
David  Brown 
Leonard  Burgmyer 
Richard  Burgo 
Paul  Camara 
Albert  Caron 
Eileen  Caron 
Ronald  Coite 
Rosemary  Costa 
Byron  Crampton 
Ronald  Cruz 
Joseph  DaSilva 
Andrew  Dangelas 


Normand  Dube 
Joseph  Duggan 
Pasquale  Eramo 
Paul  Fernandes 
Raymond  Fischer 
Roger  Fortin 
Charles  Frates  III 
Robert  Freel 
Carol  Garand 
Jose  Gonsalves 
Paul  Grebla 
David  Hall 
David  Hall 
Carol  Ann  Hanna 
Photoula  Harrington 
David  Harwood 
Sharyn  Hennessey 
Robert  Houghton 
Donald  Howarth 
Edward  llsley 
Charles  Janda 
David  Keetley 
Matthew  Kuss 
Matthew  Landock 
Janet  Langlois 
Joseph  Langlois 
Robert  Lawrence 
Sanford  Mantell 
Lois  Margolis 
Donald  McCardell 
Stephen  McGowen 
Michael  McNally 
Geraldine  Medas 
Joyce  Menard 
Joyce  Mosher 
Joseph  Packo 
Christine  Parkinson 
Tobias  Paulo 
Geraldine  Pavao 
Lynda  Perkins 
Geraldine  Perry 
Linda  Phillips 
Conrad  Poyant 
Stuart  Raifman 
Rosemary  Raymond 
Michael  Riley 
Joseph  Rodrigues 
Judith  Rodrigues 
Robert  Roy 
Risha  Santos 
Richard  Serpa 
David  Severs 
Nancy  Shand 
August  Silva 
Gerald  Smith 
Gerald  Smith 
Louise  Snyder 
G  Robert  Stetson 
Sandra  Stetson 
Helena  Tavares 
Thomas  Taylor 
Nancy  Thomas 
William  Thomas 
Sandra  Toolin 
Douglas  Turner 
Harvey  Vamet 
Sylvester  Vercellone 
Paul  Vien 
Richard  Waring 

1970 

David  Aberizk 
Michael  Ambrosini 
Rosemary  Aubut 
Elizabeth  Barclay 
Paul  Barrette 


Russell  Bates 
Judith  Belli 
Lillian  Brisebois 
Jeanne  Brown 
Wayne  Cardoza 
Carol  Castro 
Robert  Comeau 
Kenneth  Costa 
Patrick  Coulombe 
Gerald  Coutinho 
Richard  Cutler 
Virginia  Cutler 
Michael  Dalu 
Bruce  DeMello 
Stephen  Desroches 
Thomas  Donnelly 
Paula  Dubrow 
Joanne  Duckworth 
Roger  Dugal 
Rosemary  Ferro 
Joel  Finkelstein 
Carol  Fisher 
Ann  Flynn 
Glenn  Furtado 
Marcel  Gautreau 
Robert  Goldrick 
Edmond  Goulart 
James  Griffith 
Barbara  Gurney 
David  Harris 
Michael  Hickey 
William  Hogan 
Paulette  Howarth 
Edmund  Kelley 
Jeanne  Kelly 
Robert  Lavery 
Robert  Lawrence 
Abel  Leite 
Suzanne  Levesque 
Edward  Logan 
Peter  Maguire 
Paul  Medeiros 
Kenneth  Molkenthin 
Jerry  Moxley 
Paul  Nolin 
Charlotte  Oliveira 
Ronald  Pelletier 
Candace  Pothier 
Clifford  Potocky 
Siegfried  Presslauer 
Robert  Reed 
Louis  Rodrigues 
Michael  Ronan 
Ayako  Rooney 
Edward  Sargent 
Edward  Silvia 
Susan  Smith 
Andrew  Smyka 
Ronald  Soares 
Joseph  Tamucci 


Mary  Tamucci 
David  Tavares 
Mary  Tavares 
William  Tessier 
Nancy  Teves 
Gordon  Thomas 
Nancy  Travis 
Donald  Tucker 
Jeffrey  Twarog 
Ross  Upton 
Donna  Viveiros 
Peter  Viveiros 
June  Vora 
Linda  Wells 
Randall  Whittle 
Donald  Yousif 
Beverly  Zimberlin 

1971 

Ronald  Andrade 
William  Baker 
Joseph  Barek 
Lucien  Beauregard 
Gerald  Blumenthal 
Edmund  Borges 
Kenneth  Borges 
Susan  Borges 
Anne  Botelho 
Stephen  Bradshaw 
Donald  Brody 
Bruce  Brown 
Russell  Brown 
Jon  Bryan 
Bruce  Campbell 
Thomas  Caplan 
Manuel  Carreiro 
Dianne  Cerone 
William  Chamberlain 
Grace  Charron 
Roger  Chauvette 
Janice  Clark 
Barry  Coggeshall 
Joyce  Costa 
Christine  Cote 
Rosemary  Crompton 
Maria  D'Alu 
Dorothy  Daniels 
Dennis  Donnelly 
Bradley  Drake 
Donald  Dumont 
Maureen  Fanning 
David  Fernandes 
Victor  Ferrarini 
Joy  Ferrell 
Dennis  Finneran 
Constance  Fresta 
John  Frye 
Terrence  Galligan 
Lisa  Godinho 
Ronald  Gonneville 
Carole  Gorczyca 
Richard  Hennessey 
Joyce  Hillier 
Wilfred  Houle 
Kenneth  Hume 
William  Hurlbut 
Dorothy  Johnson 
Paul  Jordan 
James  Karam 
Larry  Kelts 
Elizabeth  King 
Jeffrey  King 
Bruce  Knecht 
Douglas  Lemmo 
Mary  Lemmo 
Fred  Levin 


Mary  Loan 
Susan  Locke 
Theresa  McAvoy 
Steven  McDonald 
Everett  McGarty 
Noe  Medeiros 
David  Miller 
Linda  Moniz 
Lionel  Moniz 
Estelle  Motta 
Florence  Novick 
Diane  Pelletier 
Robert  Pielech 
Jeffrey  Reback 
Anita  Rose 
Lorraine  Roy 
Ronald  Saulnier 
Bruce  Scofield 
Donald  Sorelle 
Richard  Strong 
George  Viveiros 
June  Wilson 

1972 

Thomas  Andresen 
Normand  Audette 
Maureen  Beaudoin 
Maurice  Beaudoin 
William  Brennan 
Clement  Brown 
Margaret  Call-Conley 
Dawn  Caton 
Roland  Cayer 
Robert  Chestnut 
Kathleen  Clement 
David  Coelho 
Margot  Cottrell 
Paul  Couture 
Thomas  Cummings 
Selma  Cunningham 
Ernest  D'Ambrosio 
Nancy  Dean 
Donna  Del  Prete 
Robert  Desbiens 
Gerald  Desrosiers 
Edmund  Dobrowsky 
Alfred  Duarte 
Robert  Dufresne 
Paul  Duquette 
Lorna  Fernandes 
Kenneth  Ferreira 
Donald  Foster 
Cheryl  Furze 
Raymond  Galuska 
Margaret  Goslin 
Richard  Gula 
William  Heroux 
Robert  Hicks 
Ann  Ibara 

Kenneth  Josephson 
Martha  Kay 
Ann  Keener 
Joseph  Kelly 
Kenneth  Klebash 
Kathryn  Knight 
Paul  LaPointe 
Paul  Lamoureux 
Paul  Levesque 
Matthew  Liberatore 
Carolyn  Longworth 
Kenneth  Machado 
Charlene  Maker 
Daryl  Manchester 
Stephen  Marsden 
Charles  Martin 
Sharon  Martin 


Clifford  Massoud 
William  McCarthy 
John  McLaughlin 
Judith  McSwain 
John  Medeiros 
Manuel  Medeiros 
Raymond  Mello 
Marilyn  Morgado 
Frances  Muldoon 
Claire  Mullins 
Maria  Napolitano 
Maurice  Noonan 
James  O'Donnell 
Robert  Ouellette 
Paul  Paulousky 
Diane  Perry 
Stephen  Pettey 
Ronald  Pilling 
Thomas  Ponton 
Linda  Richard 
Robert  Ryan 
Gerald  Shahdan 
Cynthia  Silva 
Michael  Sitarz 
Hazel  Smith 
Frederic  Squillace 
Edward  Sweeney 
Madeline  Sykes 
Robert  Sylvia 
Paul  Talewsky 
Randall  Tavares 
Michael  Thomas 
Valerie  Thomas 
Joseph  Veiga 
Dawn  Ventura 
Jeffrey  Weissman 
Douglas  Welden 
David  Wood 

1973 

Andrew  Alholm 
Maureen  Anness 
Dimitrios  Antonopoulos 
Jan  Anuszczyk 
Ronald  Aubin 
Patricia  Avellar 
George  Baron 
Dennis  Bitzer 
Carol  Blood 
Ronald  Briere 
Barbara  Brittain 
Karin  Buckley 
Donna  Butler 
Kenneth  Cabral 
Shirley  Carreiro 
Raymond  Charette 
Edward  Correia 
Robert  Costa 
Robert  Counihan 
Leah  Curran 
Kurt  Dahlberg 
Charles  Daly 
Helen  Davis 
John  Desmond 
Dorothy  Desrosiers 
John  Desses 
John  Doolan 
Gerald  Dore 
Roland  Dupont 
Paul  Eastwood 
Alfred  Eklund 
Debra  Evans 
Mark  Fachada 
Susan  Fauteux 
Janice  Fernandes 
Barry  Fisher 


Janet  Girard 
Andre  Gomes 
Patricia  Gonet 
Joyce  Goodman 
Daniel  Goyette 
Roger  Griffin 
Susan  Guy 
Patricia  Hebda 
Mary  Henrique 
Sherry  Hodson 
Kim  Hyland 
Neil  Kaplan 
Stephen  Knowles 
Norman  Lamontagne 
Jean  Langlais 
Anne  Lawless 
James  Lawless 
Brian  Lawn 
Evelyn  Lawrence 
Claudette  Lecomte 
Florence  Leduc 
Donald  Lopes 
Betsey  MacDonald 
Deborah  Machado 
John  Madeira 
Anthony  Medeiros 
Stephen  Medeiros 
Elaine  Meehan 
Francis  Muldoon 
Nancy  Muraco 
Glenn  Nieuwenhuis 
Charles  Ouellette 
Raymond  Patnaude 
Joan  Pepin 
Bruce  Perry 
Susan  Pierce 
Paul  Pinault 
Donald  Polselli 
William  Porter 
Nancy  Possinger 
Armand  Query 
Jane  Query 
Norberto  Resendes 
Jeffrey  Rhodes 
Rosemary  Rodrigues 
Janice  Rosa 
Joseph  Rosa 
Michael  Saulino 
Elizabeth  Saulnier 
Hank  Seaman 
Donald  Sena 
Elise  Servant 
Joan  Shahdan 
Donna  Silva 
Stephen  Silva 
Neil  Smedstad 
Brian  Smith 
Gail  Squillace 
Alan  Sweet 
Joseph  Thomas 
Doris  Thornton 
Gerard  Tremblay 
Daniel  Vaz 
Leonard  Ventura 
Thomas  Viana 
Patricia  Welsh 
Theresa  Winsor 
Norma  Winsper 
Alice  Woodacre 
Elizabeth  Zelski 

1974 

James  Abreu 
William  Aguiar 
Claire  Allard 
Stephen  Anness 


Patricia  Ansay 
Phillip  Aucella 
Ronald  Bachand 
Gloria  Baskin 
Carole  Berube 
Alokendu  Bhaftacharya 
Anne  Boisvert 
Jean  Bonneau 
Stephen  Borden 
Robert  Bouley 
Keith  Bourdon 
John  Bradshaw 
Gregory  Breslin 
Maurice  Burke 
Charles  Carr 
Donald  Caswell 
Margaret  Condon 
Stephen  Cordeiro 
David  Critchley 
Anne  Cunha 
Debora  De  Paola 
Joseph  Delude 
Brian  Donahoe 
Gail  Donahue 
Patrick  Donahue 
Susan  Dooley 
Gary  Dube 
Bernard  Duguay 
Alan  Ferguson 
Christine  Ferreria 
Kathryn  Fisk 
Joanne  Friar 
Marthamarie  Fuller 
John  Gagnon 
Theresa  Galligan 
Stephen  Gardiner 
Timothy  Gelbar 
Kurt  Gent 
Steven  Grant 
Paul  Grillo 
Paula  Grillo 
Robert  Gundersen 
Joann  Gurney 
Raylene  Hadley 
Robert  Hamburgess 
William  Hart 
Michael  Hassan 
Susan  Hayes 
Eli  Heimberg 
Peter  Hinckley 
Dorothy  Hopkins 
Walter  Kangas 
Deborah  Kaplan 
Robert  Kay 
Bruce  Larson 
Michael  Leonard 
I.  Chang  Lin 
Dennis  Lopes 
Geraldine  Lucas 
Gilbert  Lussier 
Kathryn  Magriby 
Susan  Maguire 
Marilyn  Martin 
David  McCombe 
Kevin  McGee 
Gregory  Medeiros 
Susan  Messek-Raab 
John  Metterville 
Paul  Murphy 
Wlliam  Nicholson 
Christine  Nounou 
Richard  O'Neill 
Joseph  Oliver 
Patricia  Ouellette 
Charles  Pacheco 
Dennis  Paquette 


Lauralyn  Persson 
Ann  Ponte 
Bruce  Pyne 
F.  Paul  Richards 
Carol  Roberts 
Ethel  Rodrigues 
Rene.  Roy 
Stanley  Rys 
Mary  Santos 
Sharon  Santos 
Cathleen  Saunders 
Paula  Saunders 
William  Schofield 
Robert  Sevigny 
Paul  Shanahan 
Lawrence  Silva 
Michael  Silva 
Gabriel  Souza 
James  Stringer 
Barbara  Sullivan 
Daniel  Sullivan 
Glenn  Sylvester 
Michael  Vincent 
Richard  Walker 
Nancy  Wheelwright 
Richard  Wigmore 
Nancy  Witherell 
James  Wooler 

1975 

Shariene  Abisamra 
Torrey  Adams 
Lynne  Antunes 
Dorothy  Auclair 
John  Aumann 
Paul  Autote 
William  Beaudry 
Robert  Belanger 
Myra  Besen 
Pamela  Beshansky 
Paul  Bollea 
Rosemarie  Bonner 
Francis  Bory 
Marlene  Boutfard 
Pauline  Boyle 
Paul  Brodeur 
Therese  Burns 
Lawrence  Cameron 
Joseph  Centorino 
Jo  Anne  Chevalier 
Karen  Cummings 
Liberie  DaSilva 
Mary  Ann  Daher 
Joseph  David 
Robin  Davis 
Rosemary  Donahoe 
Paul  Drolet 
Linda  Eastwood 
James  Eggert 
Esther  Emard 
Edmund  Folger 
Donald  Friar 
Stephen  Gabel 
William  Goodwin 
Thomas  Gray 
Margaret  Hamburgess 
Helen  Hassey 
Marion  Henderson 
George  Hudson 
Warren  Ide 
Mary  Johnson 
Joseph  Kuchinski 
Steven  Lacroix 
Juliet  Lapointe 
Thomas  Lapointe 
Gerald  LePage 


Steven  Lima 
Joseph  Love 
Anne  Marks 
Pamela  Mason 
Joanne  Maura 
Bruce  McCaffrey 
Derek  McDonald 
John  McKenzie 
Thomas  Meehan 
Rachelle  Meredith 
Peter  Merrill 
Ronald  Moody 
Mary  Neves 
Carleton  Norwood 
George  Noyes 
Donna  O'Neil 
Lawrence  Ogara 
Diane  Paquette 
Matthew  Peresluha 
Patricia  Perry 
Dale  Pickett 
Clinton  Pires 
Joseph  Platenik 
Joan  Ponton 
Kenneth  Raymond 
Alan  Rebello 
Ronald  Rego 
Donn  Robidoux 
Paul  Robillard 
David  Rodrigues 
James  Rolston 
Lucille  Rosa 
Dale  Royer 
John  Ryan 
Regina  Schmarsow 
Diane  Silvia 
Ann  Simeone 
John  Simeone 
David  Sluter 
Paul  Souza 
Colleen  Sullivan 
Carl  Taber 
Lorraine  Travers 
Theresa  Varnet 
Jean  Warters 
William  Watts 
Daniel  Wilkins 
Lindas  Wlliams-Dillon 
Hung  Wong 
Clayton  Wood 
Rachel  Wood 
Harriette  Zuckerman 
Ruth  Zuckerman 

1976 

Magnus  Aadland 
Gary  Alaownis 
Louise  Alaownis 
Michele  Almeida 
Kenneth  Anderson 
Mary  Andrade 
Carl  Andreassen 
Beverly  Antone 
Joyce  Apolinario 
Robert  Bailey 
Susan  Bailey 
Joseph  Balestracd 
Carlos  Barbosa 
Phyllis  Barney 
Deirdre  Bass 
Richard  Beaulieu 
Norman  Beauregard 
John  Belli 
Denise  Bouchard 
Peter  Bousquet 
Bruce  Branchaud 


Maria  Branco 
Gilbert  Briggs 
Arthur  Cassidy 
Roy  Chirayil 
John  Cole 
Nancy  Cooke 
Pauline  Cormier 
Melinda  Cote 
Richard  Cote 
Joyce  Cummings 
Robert  Cummings 
Carlos  DaSilva 
James  Daley 
Augusta  DeSilva 
William  Desmond 
Beth  Doherty 
Clell  Donald 
Jorge  Duque 
George  Faidell 
Roy  Thomas  Fallon 
Carlton  Faria 
Barry  Fineberg 
Alan  Fink 
Michael  Francoeur 
Charlotte  Gallaudet 
Joseph  Ganem 
Walter  Goldstein 
Jay  Gonsalves 
Richard  Gorczyca 
Rita  Grandmaison 
Corron  Grasela 
Jeffrey  Gworek 
Phyllis  Hanson 
Martine  Hargreaves 
Scott  Harrison 
Michael  Hastings 
Ellen  Healey 
Pauline  Kane 
Edward  Kulpa 
James  Lamb 
David  Lapalme 
Daniel  LePage 
John  LePage 
David  Lennox 
Lawrence  Lewis 
Martin  Linkiewicz 
Francis  Lucey 
Anne  Maguire 
Debra  Mancini 
Barbara  McGrath 
Cecilia  Medeiros 
Daniel  Mendonca 
Paul  Messier 
Robert  Messier 
Martha  Munkacsy 
Brian  Murray 
Susan  Negri 
Linda  Nelson 
Barbara  Nickerson 
Robert  Nickerson 
Janice  Normand 
Richard  Owen 
Dennis  Paulino 
Barton  Pauls 
James  Perdue 
Peter  Petch 
Rose  Perry 
Joel  Plotnick 
Kathleen  Proulx 
Sandra  Read 
Nazare  Rebello 
Kenneth  Richards 
Joan  Rickert 
Gail  Roberts 
Diane  Robinson 
Martin  Frank  Rooney 


John  Runcis 
Mary  Santos-Hall 
Robin  Servais 
James  Silveira 
Joan  Sparrow 
Donald  Stebenne 
Carol  Sterns 
George  Stuart 
Marie  Sullivan 
Jane  Summers 
Jane  Thornton 
John  Thornton 
Alan  Waddington 
James  Walder 
Bruce  Walter 
John  Waterman 
Sandra  Weed 
Donna  Wooler 

1977 

Jane  Allain 
Domingos  Baptists 
Mario  Barbosa 
George  Barlow 
Richard  Bergeron 
Peter  Boorman 
John  Botelho 
Catherine  Bourassa 
Nancy  Briss 
Antonio  Brito 
Patrick  Brogan 
Deborah  Brownell 
Richard  Bussiere 
Ruth  Cabana 
Joseph  Cabral 
Therese  Cabral 
Harold  Campbell 
Sharon  Canto 
Frederick  Chlebek 
John  Clapperton 
Earl  Clay 
James  Condon 
Dean  Corcoran 
Joanne  Corrieri 
Ann  Corriveau 
Miriam  Corriveau 
John  Costa 
Gregory  Cote 
Douglas  Crabtree 
Marjorie  Crabtree 
Gary  Crowley 
Robert  Cutler 
Wesley  Decampos 
Anarolino  Desousa 
Louise  Desrochers 
Janice  Dodge 
Charles  Donnelly 
Thomas  Downey 
James  Emard 
Annemarie  Espindola 
Richard  Farias 
Conceicao  Ferreira 
Gerald  Ferreira 
Antonio  Figueiredo 
Robert  Folsom 
John  Fortin 
Dorothy  Frade 
Geraldine  Frates 
David  Freitas 
Patricia  Funk 
Kevin  Galligan 
Patricia  Garland 
Michael  Garrity 
George  Gates 
Danny  Gelbar 
John  Glover 


Beatrice  Gonsalves 
Claire  Guimond 
Ronald  Hagerman 
William  Hathaway 
Julie  Hayden 
Barbara  Hendricks-Byrd 
Judith  Hodge 
Timothy  Hoffman 
Dennis  Holmes 
Jesse  Jackson 
Scott  Jacobson 
Mary  Janeiro-Post 
Carole  Johnson 
Deborah  Kirk 
Nancy  Kroszner 
Russell  Kroszner 
Tommy  Kwan 
Philip  Lamarre 
Susan  Leclair 
Eric  Lepage 
Pauline  Levesque 
William  Lisk 
Julia  Love 
Katherine  Mahoney 
Janet  Martin 
Janice  Martin 
Joy  Martin 
Edmond  McCarthy 
Hugh  McCartney 
Stephen  McCumber 
Paul  McGinn 
Steven  McGrath 
James  Mello 
Michael  Meredith 
Claire  Miner 
Stanley  Miska 
Richard  Morin 
Rebecca  Morris 
Gerald  Mullane 
Rachel  Murphy 
Jeannette  Narbonne 
Peter  Narbonne 
Joseph  Nawazelski 
Andrea  Nixon 
Catherine  Novello 
Ann  O'Brien-Rocco 
Thomas  O'Grady 
Mark  O'Neil 
Eugene  Oliver 
Kathleen  Pacheco 
Linda  Paquette 
Lauren  Patric 
Thomas  Pease 
Robert  Perreault 
James  Podsiadlo 
Curtis  Pollitt 
David  Quilty 
Christine  Regula 
Sharon  Rothwell 
Scott  Rounseville 
Kevin  Rowles 
David  Roy 
Robbin  Roy 
Paula  Rubin 
Heidi  Rymszewicz 
Rosa  Saltao 
Stephen  Santos 
Craig  Sawtelle 
Steven  Sharek 
Nancy  Silva 
Scott  Smith 
Sheila  Spinney 
Dawn  Stopka 
Steven  Taber 
Anthony  Tavares 
Alan  Teixeira 


Daniel  Tschaen 
Barry  Turnbull 
Michael  Vieira 
Donna  Viveiros 
Carl  Weaver 
Colin  Williams 
Dirk  Zwart 

1978 

John  Arsenault 
Richard  Aspen 
Joan  Audley 
Patricia  August 
Wayne  Beauregard 
Louis  Berard 
Peter  Bergstrom 
Michael  Bettencourt 
Mary  Botelho 
Arnold  Boucher 
Charles  Boulay 
Sandra  Bravo 
David  Bridgwood 
James  Brown 
Jane  Burnell 
Antonio  Cabral 
Donald  Cappadona 
Matt  Card 
Roger  Cardinal 
Arthur  Chaves 
Oliver  Cipollini 
Patricia  Connolly 
Robert  Corcoran 
Daniel  Correia 
Leslie  Costa 
Paul  Costa 
Scott  Costa 
Norma  Couture 
John  Czyzewski 
Ruth  Davis 
Doloretta  Dawicki 
Stephen  Decesare 
Ronald  Desrosiers 
Wayne  Doel 
Patricia  Dolan 
Daryll  Dowty 
Susan  Duffy 
James  Dulude 
Elisabeth  Finch 
Martha  Flanigan 
Roger  Fortier 
David  Fredette 
James  French 
Kathleen  Friar 
Wendy  Friedman 
John  Gannon 
Carol  Ginsberg 
John  Gonsalves 
Philip  Graham 
Wayne  Gregory 
Patricia  Hanloa 
Carolyn  Hart 
Janice  Heaney 
John  Horseman 
Raymond  Houtman 
Kevin  Hunt 
Richard  Hurd 
George  Itz 
Patricia  Itz 
Dorothy  Jata 
Barry  Karlson 
Eric  Kessler 
Lorraine  Khazan 
Thomas  Khoury 
Peter  Kosta 
Charles  Kresser 
Gary  Kurtis 


Evelyne  Laflamme 
Michael  Laliberte 
William  Lane 
Louise  Lemaire 
Gerald  Lemay 
Cynthia  Lipsett 
Paul  Lovett 
David  Lowe 
Bruce  Lowry 
Nancy  MacSwan 
Everett  Manchester 
Ruthann  Martin 
Abel  Massa 
Kevin  McAlarney 
Edward  McAloon 
Joseph  McCabe 
Paul  McCoy 
Martie  McDonald 
Frances  McGowen 
Donald  McKeton 
Linda  Medeiros 
Claire  Messier 
Michael  Mikina 
James  Moore 
Gary  Munroe 
Michael  Murphy 
Mary  Neves 
Janice  Norton 
Liduina  Noverca 
Jane  Nutter 
Donna  O'Connor 
Donna  Oliveira 
Susan  Oliveira 
Gloria  Paicopplos 
Peter  Pederzani 
John  Pereira 
Lucie  Plant 
John  Poirier 
Thomas  Principe 
John  Quinn 
Diane  Raposo 
Peter  Richey 
Jeffrey  Rubino 
John  Ryan 
Randall  Santos 
Donna  M  L  Seagrave 
Amy  Seich 
Bruce  Seich 
Catherine  Sheehan 
Stephen  Silva 
Deborah  Smith 
Bernice  Solup 
Manuel  Souza 
David  St  Yves 


Ted  Steliga 
Earle  Stewart 
Joyce  Stiles 
Clifford  Stoltze 
Brenda  Stone 
Linwood  Straight 
Brian  Sullivan 
David  Sykes 
Elaine  Sylvain 
Pearl  Szatek 
Rose  Talisman 
Antonio  Teixeira 
Robert  Toole 
John  Tullie 
Monica  Ventura 
David  Vozar 
Laurice  Waclawik 
Richard  White 
Mary-Ellen  Whittle 
Elizabeth  Wilding 
Audrey  Witt 
Malcolm  Woodward 
Margaret  Xifaras 

1979 

Michael  Aizenstadt 
Gary  Alexander 
Karl  Almond 
Richard  Angus 
Lisa  Antonelli 
Barbara  Audino 
Steven  Barboza 
Maurice  Bernique 
Alexandria  Boudreau 
Jayne  Brady 
E.  Dennis  Brundige 
Carol  Cappadona 
Victor  Cardoso 
Steven  Charest 
Lauren  Chartier 
Bradford  Cheney 
Richard  Cohen 
Mary  Colgan 
Douglas  Condon 
Robert  Cooke 
Barbara  Costa 
Clara  Custy 
Mary  D'Ambrosio 
John  DeBettencourt 
Joseph  Del  Rosso 
Karen  Demeo 
Patricia  Dillon 
Paul  Doherty 
Thomas  Dowd 
Irene  Doyle 
Peter  Draymore 
Charles  Eckert 
Steven  Espindola 
Brian  Evans 
Jill  Fernandez 
Shirley  Fickett 
Martin  Flinn 
Paulette  Fontaine 
Andrea  Frechette 
Kenneth  Furtado 
Donald  Gale 
Lawrence  Gannon 
Deborah  Gardiner 
Janice  Gifford 
Richard  Gonneville 
Patrick  Gouveia 
Robert  Grant 
David  Greim 
Barbara  Grata 
Paul  Guillet 


John  Halloran 
Jean  Harmon 
Nancy  Higginson 
William  Howell 
Cindy  Hunt 
Robert  Kalasinsky 
Thomas  Kannally 
Garry  Kashuk 
David  King 
Judith  King 
Jill  Kobeissi 
Mahmoud  Kobeissi 
Paul  Kostek 
Donald  Krudys 
Cheryl  Lander 
Richard  Laprise 
Mary  Lawson 
Arthur  Lawton 
Carol  LePage 
Fernando  Lemos 
Frederick  Lewis 
Nora  Lewis 
Dina  Lindquist 
John  Lopes 
Debra  Lowell 
Debra  Lucey 
Robert  Lucey 
John  Lynch 
R.  Jonathan  Lynch 
Mary  MacDonald 
Rodney  Mach 
Raymond  Marquis 
Peter  Martelly 
Timothy  McAlarney 
Gerard  McCarthy 
Joseph  McDavitt 
Paul  McDonald 
Kathryn  McGreevy 
Joanna  McQuillan 
Judith  Medeiros 
Kenneth  Medeiros 
Deborah  Mello 
Barbara  Mendell 
Mark  Mogayzel 
Kenneth  Morin 
Jean  Murray 
Drew  Nahigyan 
Alexander  Nesbitt 
Americo  Nobrega 
Carlos  Oliveira 
Robin  Oliver 
Michael  Parisi 
Theresa  Pereira 
George  Pimentel 
William  Porter 
Warren  Preti 
Donald  Ratte 
Carol  Redfern 
Wayne  Redfern 
Karin  Ricciardelli 
Richard  Rusin 
Bruce  Sandler 
Linda  Santoro 
Mary  Schwartz 
Carrie  Sheppard 
Jonathan  Sides 
John  Silvia 
Edward  Sojka 
Cheryl  Souza 


Patrick  Sullivan 
Jack  Sylvia 
Dolores  Tansey 
William  Taylor 
Joseph  Tedeschi 
Denise  Tolliver 
Joshua  Trainer 
Joan  Tripp 
Kathleen  Trumbull 
Francis  Tucker 
M.  Jean  Turcotte 
Andrew  Twombly 
Lynn  Usher 
George  Valton 
Elaine  Varelas 
Lu  Ann  Viera 
Karen  Viteritti 
Anthony  Volpe 
Joseph  Walker 
Patricia  Walker 
Cindy  Wamboldt 
Duncan  Warden 
John  Wehner 
Bonnie  Werly 
Janet  West 
Louise  Wheeler 

1980 

Michael  Aiello 
Charles  Alexander 
Dorothy  Arrigo 
Paul  Balestracci 
Michael  Balzano 
Joanne  Banys 
Glenn  Baptisie 
Judith  Beavan 
Scott  Blevins 
Camellia  Bloch 
Patricia  Blumlo 
Scott  Botelho 
Maria  Brigida  Gil 
Joseph  Bruno 
Nancy  Burnham 
Steven  Burns 
Kenneth  Butterworth 
Donna  Calderbank 
Valerie  Canto-Schick 
Steven  Carreiro 
Karen  Chaplin 
Nancy  Chapman 
Stephen  Clancy 
Carolyn  Clark 
Michael  Clark 
Lisa  Cohen 
John  Conboy 
Philip  Connolly 
Bernard  Conway 
John  Costa 
Patricia  Costa 
Arthur  D'Aguiar 
Dianne  Dakowicz 
Sally  Darlington 
Patrick  Davis 
Thomas  Davis 
Carolyn  Decatur 
James  Deliyiannis 
Maria  Demorais 
George  Desrochers 
John  Doherty 
Darlene  Domingos 
Margaret  Dostou 
Carol  Doyle 
Karen  Dubreuil 
George  Dudley 
Gerard  Dufour 


Celeste  Dupuis 
Alouise  Dutka 
Barbara  Edlund 
Lawrence  Egan 
Linda  Egan 
Karen  Elliott 
Joanne  Esancy 
William  Faye 
Garret  Flaherty 
Ronald  Foster 
Robert  Frank 
John  Frederickson 
Gary  Friedman 
Michael  Furtado 
Lisa  Gaioni 
Sheila  Garzoni 
Rachel  Gaudette- 
Thomas 
Michael  Gaydou 
Richard  George 
Edward  Giampietro 
Clayton  Gifford 
James  Gilbert 
Beverly  Gillette 
Susan  Glatki 
David  Goudreau 
Denise  Gregoire 
Cheryl  Guerra 
Gary  Guzik 
David  Hallahan 
Erin  Hallonquist 
Milton  Healy 
Christopher  Hebert 
Michael  Hubert 
Elizabeth  Isherwood 
Deborah  Jezak 
James  Kelly 
Susan  Kirby 
Alan  Kirschner 
Chris  Kreidermacher 
Janet  Krobot 
Pauline  Lally 
Robert  Larkin 
Thomas  Larner 
Elizabeth  LaValloy 
Claudette  Le  Blanc 
Jeanne  LeBlanc 
James  Lehane 
Richard  Letendre 
Mark  Macedo 
Peter  Machado 
Michael  Mala 
William  Markey 
Richard  Mathews 
Karen  Mathias 
Susan  Martie 
Susan  McAlarney 
Michael  McGrew 
Sharon  McKenna 
Nancy  McKeton 
Patricia  McMahon 
Brian  McNamee 
Diane  McNamee 
Nancy  McNaughton 
Joseph  Medeiros 
Steven  Medeiros 
Bartholomew  Mingola 
Susan  Muise 
Michael  Murphy 
Richard  Murphy 
Stephan  Najarian 
Lynne  O'Brien 
Nancy  O'Connor 
Robert  O'Hare 
Mary  Partridge 


David  Pecinovsky 
Maggi  Peirce 
Dorothy  Pentheny 
Donna  Peterson  ' 
Robert  Pina 
Steven  Powers 
David  Quorim 
Karen  Quintin 
Mark  Raposo 
Brian  Rapoza 
John  Reed 
Robert  Reed 
Patricia  Rego-Conley 
Frank  Rocha 
Dianne  Roderick 
Douglas  Rodrigues 
Elizabeth  Rodrigues 
Bertha  Rogers 
Charles  Ruegg 
Debra  Ruegg 
David  Sameiro 
James  Sandini 
Victor  Santos 
Jon  Sargent 
Angela  Schultz 
David  Semedo 
Richard  Sevigny 
David  Shears 
Phyllis  Sheerin 
Manuel  Silva 
Kimberly  Skillin-Perkins 
Robert  Smith 
Sharon  Smith 
Richard  Snow 
Gene  Stilwell 
Margaret  Stimson 
Carol  Stoltze 
Maureen  Sylvia 
David  Tavares 
Richard  Tavares 
Leonard  Thibault 
Steven  Tomasi 
Patricia  Tortora-George 
Gerald  Towne 
Howard  Tucker 
Karen  Veiga 
Natalie  Vieira 
Linda  Wachtler 
Karen  Waite 
Daniel  Walker 
Elizabeth  Waring 
Eileen  Waxier 
Kim  West 
Paul  White 
Richard  Whiting 
Robert  Whittaker 
Mitchell  Winkler 
Wayne  Witherbee 
Harold  Wolfson 

1981 

Eugene  Aiello 
Man/  Andrade 
Kathleen  Annis 
Michael  Annunziato 
Mitchell  August 
Daniel  Babka 
Susan  Barrett 
James  Basque 
Karen  Belcher 
Elizabeth  Benoit 
Thomas  Benoit 
Brenda  Berard 
E.  Clyde  Blackburn 
Anne  Blackington 


Bruce  Braga 
Peter  Brunette 
Joseph  Bucchanio 
James  Buckley 
Christina  Butta 
Lynne  Butterworth 
John  Caffrey 
Jeffrey  Carignan 
Jeffrey  Carr 
Yucel  Carr 
David  Cass 
Linda  Cassidy 
William  Chace 
Susan  Charron 
Lorna  Clark 
Alan  Clunie 
Frank  Cole 
Joseph  Corinha 
Elizabeth  Costa 
Annette  Couture 
Lisa  Crane 
Barry  Cullen 
Robert  Cyr 
Dorothy  Czyzews"ki 
Elizabeth  Daigle 
Thomas  Daigle 
Stephen  Dalbec 
Geraldine  Davis 
Scott  Dobihal 
Kevin  Doherty 
Denise  Dufour 
Elizabeth  Duley 
Karin  Eckert 
Michael  Fallon 
Valerie  Faubel 
Virginia  Fay 
Nancy  Foster 
Carol  Francoeur 
Donald  Gagnon 
Linda  Gaudette 
Barbara  Glicksman 
Antonio  Goncalves 
Stephen  Greene 
Hildegarde  Grindrod 
Terence  Haaland 
Pamela  Hadley 
William  Hawkins 
Brian  Hayes 
George  Hebard 
Judith  Holmes 
Mark  Homer 
Benjamin  Husted 
Edward  Hynes 
John  Jablonski 
Pierre  La  Perriere 
Robert  Labonte 
Paul  Lamoureux 
Lynne  Lapierre 
Wendy  Lehane 
Herve  Letourneau 
Debora  Lewandowski 
John  Lewis 
Judith  Liu 
Robert  Luckraft 
Louis  Lussier 
Colleen  Lutkevich 
Daniel  MacAlpine 
Elizabeth  MacAlpine 
Brenda  Macedo 
Nancy  Machado 
Sybil  Madden 
Vincent  Malkoski 
Helen  Maravell 
Paul  Marshall 
James  Masterson 


Patricia  McAlarney 
Christopher  McLaughlin 
Kathleen  McNeil 
Sandra  McPherson 
Suzette  Moniz 
Joseph  Monti 
Joseph  Mroczka 
Paula  Mueller 
Stephen  Mueller 
Donna  Norton 
John  Oliveira 
David  Pacheco 
Michael  Paglierani 
David  Peixoto 
Kenneth  Pentheny 
Brian  Pepin 
Anne  Perry 
Susan  Perry 
Alan  Petersen 
Kathleen  Peterson 
Daniel  Pingley 
Rene  Poyant 
Gustavo  Raposo 
Karl  Rasche 
Diane  Raskind-Post 
Alan  Rego 
John  Rogers 
Rick  Rosenfeld 
Ernest  Rotenberg 
Linda  Ryan-Boodro 
Harriet  Schultz 
Jaime  Soque 
Bette  Spivey 
Leslie  Spring 
Carole  Sullivan 
Ethan  Sunderland 
Paul  Swiszcz 
Darlene  Tedeschi 
Ellen  Twitchell 
Philip  Viall 
Luis  Viana 
Maria  Viana 
Gary  Vincent 
Carlton  Viveiros 
Kevin  Walsh 
Lisa  Whittaker 
Maurice  Wiernicki 
Christopher  Yard 
Rebecca  Zane 

1982 

Marilyn  Abraham 
Virginia  Aiello 
David  Alderman 
Dwayne  Allain 
William  Amaral 
Nancy  Annunziato 
Antonina  Armburg 
Carol  Ashe 
Matthew  Ashe 
Desiree  Askew-Pope 


Milton  Athaide 
David  Barclay 
Gina  Benoit 
Gwen  Bettencourt 
Elizabeth  Bowen 
Rosemarie  Bradley 
Paul  Briggs 
Cheryl  Cahill 
Donald  Campbell 
Suzanne  Caron 
Judith  Carr 
Ronald  Cavallaro 
Leonard  Chadbourne 
John  Chatfield 
Robin  Chlebek 
Patricia  Ciavola 
Christine  Coughlin 
Keith  Coughlin 
William  Crook 
John  Czorny 
Arminda  Da  Silva 
Janet  De  Ponte 
Glenn  Doming 
Darlene  Dittmeier 
John  Driscoll 
Mark  Durant 
David  Dwyer 
Lynn  Eddleston 
Stephanny  Eiias 
Paul  Ernsting 
Thomas  Flanigan 
Mark  Folta 
Mark  Godfrey 
Arthur  Goyette 
Debra  Guzik 
Paula  Hennessey 
Arthur  Hilliard 
Carol  Hokans 
Gary  Hunsinger 
Mark  Johnson 
Gary  Kane 

Anne  Keohane-Murphy 
Ann  Marie  Kszystyniak 
Elizabeth  Lafferty 
Michael  Lamarre 
Michael  Lawrence 
Paul  Le  Clair 
Denise  Legee 
Paul  Leon 
Deborah  Leve 
Janice  Lewis 
Paul  Lutkevich 
Margaret  Malkoski 
Jacqueline  Marmen 
Janice  Marshall 
Elaine  Mello 
Dale  Mendes 
Cathleen  Morey 
John  Murray 
Jane  Napolitano 
Ellen  Neiduski 
John  Norris 
James  O'Donnell 
Scott  Orton 
Richard  Pacheco 
Kathleen  Paiva 
Donna  Palazzi 
Richard  Pavadore 
Eduard  Pereira 
Judith  Perry 
Maria  Pimentel 
Janice  Reynolds 
Therese  Rivera 
Edwin  Rodrigues 
Edward  Rogers 


Susan  Rogers 
Karen  Rose 
Gilda  Salvador 
Maurice  Samson 
Karen  Sawyer 
Sandra  Schutt 
Bernadette  Scutti 
Suzanne  Semedo 
Richard  Silva 
Minty  Silvia-Farrissey 
Glenn  Slomin 
Edward  Smith 
Joseph  Sousa 
Jane  Strillchuk 
Michael  Sylvia 
Linda  Thivierge 
Gail  Thorndike 
William  Thran 
Dolores  Toomey 
Paul  Tyrrell 
Daniel  Vasconcellos 
Roland  Violette 
Kevin  Walsh 
Jerilyn  Wasielewski 
Daniel  Wentworth 
Suzanne  Wilbur 
Michael  Wong 
Edmund  Yarusites 
Deborah  Yorke 

1983 

Phyllis  Akerson 
Laura  Almond 
Marguerite  Almy 
Maria  Alves 
Ellen  Anzenberger 
Stephen  Atkinson 
Penelope  Bailey 
Edward  Bancroft 
Kevin  Beals 
David  Bessette 
Gizella  Betak 
Cindy  Blondin 
Martha  Bolis 
Roberta  Bonifacio 
Arleen  Booker 
Joseph  Bradley 
John  Bugara 
Mary  Burns-Jackson 
Philip  Butta 
Sharon  Buzzell 
Roger  Cabral 
Mary  Canning 
Edward  Canuel 
Kerriann  Cardoza 
Mary  Cass 
Laurie  Clark 
Michael  Clark 
Sandra  Clark 
Mary  Clarke 
Kevin  Crabtree 
Anne  Davies 
Glenn  Davies 
Marie  DeConto-Thomas 
Alice  Donahue 
Maureen  Dorsey 
Kirt  Doursounian 
Scott  Doyle 
Estelle  Dubuc 
Kimberly  Duhamel 
N.  Scott  Duhamel 
Melanie  Duval 
Dean  Erickson 
Susan  Ernsting 
Jeffrey  Feroce 


Linda  Fuller 
Lynn  Garant 
Elizabeth  Gemme 
Diane  Gendron 
Nancy  Gendron 
Karen  Gerad 
Margaret  Giacobbe 
Ronald  Goglick 
Gary  Gomes 
Laura  Gonsalves 
Eleanor  Gray 
Janeen  Hazel 
Brian  Helgeland 
Laurel  Henderson 
Philip  Henderson 
Laurie  Heron 
Laura  Hilliard 
Jeffrey  lllsley 
Alan  Jackson 
Margaret  Kenney 
Sherrie  Kirby 
Laura  Kirkwood 
Diane  Kotch 
Paul  Kulpa 
David  Lachance 
Catherine  LeBlanc 
Robert  Ledoux 
Glenn  Leite 
Verena  Lisinski 
Colleen  Mahan-Sifferlen 
Patricia  Mahoney 
Peter  Mark 
Marie  Massaro 
John  Matheson 
Lorraine  Mc  Carthy 
Philip  McCormick 
Paula  Melanson-Putnum 
James  Mendes 
Mary  Molloy 
Catherine  Murphy 
Mary  Louise  Nunes 
Mina  O'Connor 
Jacqueline  O'Neill 
Jeffrey  Osuch 
Eduarda  Paulo 
Mary  Lou  Pereira 
Josephine  Perrault 
Verena  Phoenix 
Suzette  Pimentel 
Donna  Pineau 


Paulette  Pineault 
Karen  Pratt 
David  Putnam 
James  Ragan 
Luis  Raposo 
Ann  Reimels 
Kathleen  Reis 
Thomas  Renaud 
Robert  Ringuette 
Peter  Roberts 
John  Salzillo 
Melvin  Scott 
Michelle  Silva 
Elizabeth  Souza 
Louann  Spooner 
Emy  Thomas 
Judith  Tyrrell 
David  Vergara 
Lisa  Vergara 
Hsin-Ching  Wang 
Steven  Weaver 
Deborah  Wentworth 
John  Wentworth 
Brian  Wienzek 
Andrew  Wiernicki 
Elizabeth  Willey 
Lila  Wilson 
John  Wong 
Nancy  Wright 

1984 

Cynthia  Alves 
Kevin  Annunziato 
Brian  Atkinson 
Cynthia  Barber 
John  Barbuto 
Karen  Baroni 
Paul  Barrera 
Denise  Barry 
Michael  Benoit 
Sharon  Bernardo 
Mark  Bernier 
Steven  Biello 
Denis  Biglin 
Thomas  Boilard 
Karen  Booth 
James  Brown 
Susan  Brunette 
Jeffrey  Buck 
Richard  Bumpus 
Dorothy  Cabral 
Maria  Cabral 
Michael  Cardoza 
Paul  Carver 
Christopher  Cavalier 
Carol  Chandler 
Brenda  Chase 
Phillip  Coderre 
Kathleen  Coffey 
Thomas  Connolly 
Mario  Correia 
Robert  Cosgrove 
Eugene  Courteau 
Eileen  Couter 
Karen  Coutu 
Russell  DeMarco 
Diane  Dempsey 
Edward  Dougherty 
Peter  Driscoll 
Wallace  Duncan 
Michael  Fedele 
Scott  Federico 
Carol  Ferioli 
Lisa  Ferreira 
Frances  Firth 


Glen  Firth 
Alan  Fleury 
Derek  Fredette 
Virginia  Fresina 
Kenneth  Galvin 
John  Gannon 
David  Gavin 
Robert  Gemme 
Joseph  Giacobbe 
Jay  Gillis 

Pamela  Godschall 
Douglas  Gould 
Brenda  Guidry 
David  Hambro 
Ralph  Hathaway 
Catherine  Hickok 
Michael  Hilsinger 
Jerilyn  Hitchings 
Michael  Hitchings 
Janice  Hodson 
Bernadette  Huck 
Donald  Jacobsen 
Robin  Joseph 
Gary  Juvinall 
Elaine  Kalil-Confoey 
John  Kane 
Florence  Kazen 
Sean  Keenan 
Kathleen  Kelly 
Wendy  Kerrigan 
Diana  Kilroe 
Cecilia  Krisnosky 
Scott  Lamontagne 
Mark  Lavallee 
David  Leinberry 
Christine  Lemay 
Stephen  Liuzzi 
Mark  Lizotte 
Brian  Louro 
Manuel  Louro 
Richard  Lundstedt 
Russell  Machado 
David  Mackie 
David  Marcille 
Catherine  Marques 
Lucas  Mayer 
Barbara  McCarthy 
Thomas  Mello 
Christopher  Meloche 
Mark  Montigny 
David  Moran 
Debra  Nawazelski 
Timothy  Nelson 
Jean  Neves 
Brenda  Nocella 
Catherine  O'Leary 
Carol  Ann  Oliveira 
Cheryl  Pacheco 
Carol  Palmer 
Amelio  Palmisciano 
Evelyn  Paquette 
Cheryl  Parkhurst 
Henry  Paruch 
Susan  Payette 
Debra  Peckham-Oliveira 
Natalie  Peladeau 
Barry  Pepin 
William  Pereira 
Arlene  Philla 
Jerri  Philla 
Chris  Porter 
Anita  Poyant 
Judith  Pyers 
Sandra  Ragan 
Randall  Reis 
Christopher  Renzi 


Michael  Rhines 
Wendy  Richard 
Joan  Roberts 
Mark  Rodngues 
Alan  Roscoe 
Thomas  Rossi 
Gena  Rumbel 
Michelle  Rusin 
Daniel  Ryan 
Edward  Ryan 
Ronald  Sacramento 
Howard  Salden 
Richard  Scafidi 
Diane  Scheffler 
Laura  Schindler 
Rosemarie  Silva 
Karen  Silvia 
Victor  Simas 
Lisa  Smith 
Virginia  Smith 
Susan  Souza 
Marilyn  St  Pierre 
Patricia  Steeves 
Karen  Stowe 
Richard  Sylvia 
Chhourath  Tan 
Joseph  Tarantino 
Paul  Taylor 
Richard  Taylor 
Michelle  Therrien 
Wally  Therrien 
Sandra  Thibault 
Keith  Tortorella 
William  Travers 
Ronald  Trudel 
Sohrab  Vafaee 
Mark  Vandini 
Matthew  Vieira 
Marilyn  Whalen 
Beth  Wry 
Steven  Wry 

1985 

David  Abdow 
Julie  Amodeo 
Ross  Barber 
Linda  Barcomb 
Joaquim  Barros 
Beverly  Belli 
Paul  Bender 
Peter  Berdos 
David  Berube 
Paula  Bescherer 
Andrew  Bessen 
Andrew  Blake 
Carol  Bogdanovich 
Fernando  Botelho 
Paul  Boudette 
Moise  Bourassa 
Donna  Brace 
Lori  Broadbent 
Michael  Byrne 
Mark  Caddie 
Theresa  Carpenter 
Deborah  Carraher 
Cheryl  Carvalho-Case 
Carol  Cassidy 
Edward  Cassidy 
Michael  Clarke 
Paula  Collins 
Sarah  Connors 
Mary  Coughlin 
Alice  Couto 
Luis  Couto 
George  Dauphin 
Andrew  Davenport 


Cynthia  Davis 
Charles  Dunham 
Charles  Dunn 
Nathan  Earle 
Jacqueline  England 
Sandra  Fluegel 
Patricia  Ford 
Michael  Fredericksen 
Amie  Garceau-Sanborn 
Paul  Gendron 
Carmel  Giovannini 
Peter  Greco 
Deborah  Gustafson 
Darlene  Hamilton 
Pamela  Hannigan 
Clinton  Harvey 
David  Hawkins 
Paul  Herlihy 
Nancy  Hobday 
Elissa  Hoffman 
Laurie  Hopkins 
Ruth  Jackson 
Nancy  Janick 
Charles  Jefferson 
Ronald  Kubiak 
Donna  Lanoue 
Richard  Larkin 
James  Laurila 
Christine  Lawrence 
Michael  Long 
Laura  Lundstedt 
Dana  Madden 
Janice  Makris 
Joseph  Makris 
Janine  Marsden 
Patricia  Marshall 
Georgette  Martin 
Laura  Mary  McDowell 
Thomas  McHugh 
Gerard  McNeil 
Sandra  McNeil 
Jeffrey  Medeiros 
Catherine  Meloche 
Cathy  Mondor 
Michael  Mondor 
Mark  Moreira 
Karen  Morrison 
Audrey  Murley 
Gayle  Murray 
Susan  Ohnemus 
John  Orlowski 
Melinda  Paine 
Debra  Pare 
Theresa  Parent 
Stephen  Parola 


Judith  Pearson 
Maria  Pereira 
Tammy  Pereira 
Peter  Perry 
Kristopher  Pruyn 
Corinne  Quintal 
Paul  Rioux 
Carolyn  Roberts 
Wendy  Rogers 
Nancy  Roy 
Joseph  Rudy 
David  Ruggeri 
Phyllis  Russell 
William  Russell 
Maria  Sardinha 
Julia  Shaughnessy 
Bruce  Simbro 
David  Smialek 
Gertrude  St  Denis 
David  Stowe 
Richard  Turcotte 
John  Volpe 
Christopher  Vorderer 
Marsby  Warters 
Patricia  Weldon 
Nancy  White 
Francis  Whitsitt-Lynch 
Pauline  Williams 
Kimberiy  Wymer 
Sharon  Wypych 
Philip  Young 
Laura  Yurko 
Erika  Ziegler 

1986 

Betty  Aguiar 
Christopher  Allan 
Maria  Angelo 
Scott  Arrighi 
Diane  Atkinson 
Allen  Baker 
Laurie  Bates 
Sarah  Bertolet 
James  Bird 
Richard  Bonneau 
John  Bowker 
Carlean  Brady 
Matthew  Brady 
Philip  Bryan 
Timothy  Burdick 
David  Calvin 
Malcolm  Campbell 
Vincent  Cannistraro 
Michael  Carberry 
Lynn  Champagne 
David  Clough 
Kerry  Cooper 
Paula  Costa 
Michael  Coury 
Joan  Cyr 
Mary  Desroches 
Christopher  Devlin 
Michael  Donovan 
Susan  Doull 
Joann  Downs 
Elizabeth  Doyle 
William  Doyle 
Barbara  Dubreuil 
Donald  Dufault 
Joan  Dunn 
Claire  Eklund 
Laura  Elliott-Smith 
David  Erickson 
Vasiliki  Feldmar 
Linda  Fernandes 
Doreen  Fenreira 


Gloria  Franco 
Jacqueline  Fredericksen 
Scott  Fuller 
John  Funderburk 
Diane  Gagnon 
Paul  Gagnon 
Cathlen  Gardetto 
Andrea  Garrity 
Thomas  Gibney 
Evelyn  Gifun 
Fred  Gomes 
Kenneth  Gomes 
Susan  Gonsalves 
Suzanne  Goudreau 
Rebecca  Gustin 
Joy  Hawkins 
Maria  Hickey 
Julie  Hiltunen 
Robert  Houle 
Laura  Hoult 
Jerome  Kane 
William  Kane 
Yue-Ren  Kang 
Amity  Kelley 
Alexander  Kendzierski 
David  King 
Robert  Koning 
Sandra  Labrie-Houle 
Wayne  Lacouture 
Paul  Lagasse 
Jonathan  Langfield 
Richard  Lavache 
Peter  Lebrun 
Muriel  Legendre 
Monica  Lesniak-Tengler 
Cheryl  Levrault 
Julia  Levy 
Susan  Leys 
Ronald  Lourens 
Frank  Lyons 
Fernando  Magalhaes 
Donna  Markett 
James  McQuade 
Carol  Mello 
Christopher  Mello 
Karen  Metivier 
Guy  Minkin 
John  Misturado 
Lois  Morin 
Michael  Moulding 
Paulette  Moulding 
Maura  Mullen 
Peter  Munsell 
Deborah  Nelson 
Peter  Nelson 
Michael  O'Leary 
Kenneth  Oliveira 
Ann  Marie  Pelletier 
Sandra  Peluso 
Cynthia  Pereira 
Nancy  Pereira 
Arthur  Perryman 
Robert  Rak 
Ann  Marie  Raymond 
Timothy  Reilly 
Conceicao  Ricardo 
Nelson  Rivera 
David  Rodrigues 
Ann  Rust 
Kenneth  Santos 
Richard  Secino 
Lawrence  Seggelin 
Sandra  Shave 
Robert  Silva 
Robyn  Silva 
Deborah  Ann  Sofia 


John  Sullivan 
Ann  Surprenant 
Monique  Sylvia 
Russell  Sylvia 
Cecilia  Tavares 
Donna  Theodore 
Janice  Tilly 
Cynthia  Tougas 
Deborah  Trombly 
Michael  Ursillo 
Sally  Ann  Ventura 
Angela  Vescio 
Ronald  Waclawik 
Michael  Whitefield 
Donna  Whitman 
Hallie  Wyatt 

1987 

Sally  Aldrich 
James  Anderson 
Maria  Annunziato 
John  Araujo 
Jeanne  Avila 
Bruce  Baldani 
Randolph  Baldwin 
Thomas  Barbara 
William  Barrera 
Rosa  Batista 
Melissa  Bennett 
Roger  Bennett 
Kellyann  Berube 
Cheryl  Bettinger 
Andrew  Brady 
Benjamin  Briggs 
Gerald  Brochu 
M.  Francine  Carbonneau 
David  Casavant 
Craig  Chaffee 
Samuel  Chapin 
Carl  Conforti 
Joseph  Cozzolino 
Joseph  Crowell 
Michael  Curcio 
Andrea  Curtis 
Stephen  Cuttle 
Jane  Damiani 
Cynthia  Davis 
Frederick  Davis 
Carmen  Demelo 
Rhonda  Desrosiers 
Dianne  Donovan 
Lisa  Dorfman 
Stephen  Elias 
Edward  Enos 
David  Erickson 
David  Ferkinhoff 
Richard  Fernandes 
Edward  Ferreira 
Michael  Fitzgerald 
Kenneth  Flood 
Kathleen  Foley 
Irene  Fortin 
Ana  Francisco 
Donald  Frye 
Christine  Gagnon 
Stephanie  Gaskell 
Janice  Gonzaga 
Donna  Gwozdz 
Carolyn  Hambro 
Marianne  Hammel 
Mark  Hampton 
Lynn  Hanley 
Judith  Hannigan 
Brian  Harrison 
Scott  Holmes 
Robert  Hurley 


1990 

Many  thanks  to  the  1 ,073  Class  of  1990  graduates 
who  contributed  part  of  their  commencement  fee  to 
the  Annual  Fund  drive. 


Joyce  lavicoli 
Rodney  Johnson 
Karren  Keating 
Kathleen  Keenan 
Matthew  Kennedy 
Julie  King 
Sheila  Krekorian 
Michael  Kszystyniak 
Michelle  Lapierre 
Margaret  Law 
Gina  Leonard 
Jerry  Levin 
Arlene  Linhares 
Christine  Lonczak 
Kelly  Maguire 
Thomas  Mahoney 
Donna  Maziarski 
Linda  McLellan 
Erin  McGough 
Joseph  McGowan 
Susan  Mello 
Teresa  Melone 
Julie  Morin 
Deirdre  Mullin 
Keith  Murphy 
Nicholas  Nardacci 
Scott  Nelson 
Christopher  O'Connell 
Edward  O'Connell 
Karen  Oliver 
Lynne  Olsen-Vieira 
Mark  Ottavianelli 
Deborah  Pacheco 
Stanley  Palys 
Paul  Pelton 
Robert  Pendrake 
Michael  Pereira 
Roger  Petrin 
Paul  Pilat 
Michael  Pittsley 
Andrew  Primo 
Julie  Ramos 
Ann  Marie  Raymond 
Beth  Ann  Reece 
William  Reid 
Anne  Marie  Rogers 
Janet  Rousseau 
Marc  Rousseau 
Kathleen  Salerno 
Judy  Sales 
Mary  Salmon 
Deanne  Samiotes 
Andrew  Saunders 
Peter  Scopa 
Sharon  Sherman 
David  Shortall 
Theresa  Smedstad 
Susan  Spirlet 
Judith  Stone 
Stephen  Summers 
Glen  Taylor 
Jaime  Taylor 
Phillip  Therriault 
Colin  Thornton 
Keith  Toni 
Edward  Urban 
Denise  Vandini 
Scott  Wilkinson 
Patricia  Wright 
Ann  Zaccari 
Edward  Zaval 

1988 

Joyce  Abendroth 
Lilia  Aguiar 
Mark  Antonucci 


Amy  Atkins 
Robert  Atkinson 
Michelle  Austin 
John  Barton 
John  Bisbano 
Ronald  Boivin 
John  Boucher 
Roger  Bourgeois 
Marta  Braga 
Robert  Brenner 
Ronald  Bridge 
Jill  Buxton 
Jane  Callahan 
Cynthia  Camara 
Deanna  Capasso 
Diane  Carchedi 
Deborah  Carter 
Nicolas  Choubah 
Janice  Cornetta 
Scott  Correia 
Carlos  Dacunha 
Jane  Daniel 
Cynthia  Dawson 
Katherine  DeAngelo 
Ana  DeBarros 
Judith  Dewsnap 
Joanna  Dias 
Lynn  Dubreuil 
Cheryl  Duncan 
Stephanie  Elkin 
Paula  Eubanks 
Raymond  Fairhurst 
Marilyn  Ferkinhoff 
Otilia  Ferreira 
Judith  Francoeur 
Mark  French 
Bonnie  Fyfe 
Jane  Gaglio 
Edward  Gardner 
Paula  Gauthier 
David  Gavigan 
Brian  Gawthrope 
Christine  Goguen 
Darlene  Gonsalves 
Jeffrey  Grinavic 
Joseph  Hall 
Husam  J.  Hamdan 
Thomas  Harrigan 
Diana  Harrison 
Lowell  Hart 
Peter  Hebda 
Stanley  Homol 
Lauren  Hopkins 
Robert  Horta 
Carol  Kennedy-Colantu 
Christopher  King 
Kim  Kudryk 
Barbara  Lachance 
Scott  Lachance 
William  Lambalot 
Marie  Laroue 
Michelle  LeBlanc 
Jeannine  Legault 
David  Leigh 
Jo  Anne  Lewis 
Matthew  Longo 
Mary  Lynch 
Laurie  Mancour 
Kathleen  Marsh 
Derick  Martins 
Russell  McCarthy 
Sharon  McDonnell 
Paul  Mendes 
George  Milan 
Sharon  Murphy 
Nicki  Murray 


Elizabeth  Negus 
Theresa  O'Toole 
Stephen  Olivier 
John  Pandiscio 
Sandra  Pandiscio 
Eileen  Paul 
Michelle  Perron 
Michael  Perry 
Raed  S.  H.  Petrus 
Joseph  Pimentel 
Alcinda  Pires 
Richard  Polka 
Mark  Richard 
Scott  Risney 
James  Rodrigues 
Thomas  Roussel 
Margaret  Rovedo 
Robert  Rust 
Kimberly  Ryan 
Geraldine  Ryder 
Martin  Schultz 
Lauren  Serhal 
Laurie  Sheehan 
Susan  Sheehan 
Jean  Skov 
Mabel  Smith 
Elizabeth  Springett 
Ellen  St.  Germain 
Doreen  Sylvia 
Matthew  Sylvia 
Jane  Taylor 
Brian  Teixeira 
Lisa  Ternullo 
Thao  Truong 
James  Tynan 
Leslie  Vasconcellos 
Ruth  Waite 
Susan  Wallwork 
Mark  Wienzek 
Earle  Wolynes 

1989 

Georgina  Antonio 
Claudette  Azar 
Steven  Baden 
Maria  Barros 
Paula  Beech 
Jacqueline  Belanger 
Ronald  Belanger 
David  Berube 
Keith  Blanc 
Richard  Borges 
Susan  Bouley 
Susan  Brazil 
Francine  Cabral 
Stephen  Caffelle 
Christopher  Cahill 
Timothy  Chace 
Bridget  Choubah 
Natalie  Collins 
Keith  Conforti 
Mary-Ellen  Cook 
Sharon  Correa 
Mary  Coyne 
Maria  D'Almeida 
Regina  Dacosta 
Mark  Davidian 
Deborah  DeRuvo 
Robert  Dicenso 
Douglas  Doane 
Deborah  Donovan 
Mark  Duncan 
Tara  Durant 
Thomas  Ellis 
Peter  Feroli 
Erin  Finn 


Patrick  Fiske 
Kerry  Garcia 
Linda  Gauthier 
Tina  Gengo 
Joann  Glicksman 
Michael  Greenhalgh 
Kenneth  Hamel 
Joseph  Hanlon 
Paul  Hart 
Thomas  Healy 
Kelley  Hirst 
Daniel  Hodgson 
Raymond  Howard 
Elizabeth  Hyde 
Pamela  Kingsley 
Steven  Kissell 
Kevin  Labrie 
Nina  Lafferty 
Randall  Laurence 
Joyce  LeBlanc 
Peter  Lopriore 
Jane  Louise  Dean 
Celine  Lowrie 
Timothy  Mancour 
Melissa  Manocchio 
Charles  Marquis 
Claudette  Martelly 
Robert  Massa 
Kenneth  Mathis 
Carolyn  Mattos 
David  Maynard 
Adam  McCoomb 
Kelley  McGaffigan 
MaryEllen  Medeiros 
Steven  Melloni 
Francis  Molloy 
Mary  O'Connor 
Anne  Oliveira 
Sarahbeth  Parda 
Elizabeth  Perry 
Dora  Peterson 
Brenda  Piela 
Lola  Pinto 
Susan  Ponte 
Alzira  Rita 
Brian  Rizzo 
Craig  Robert 
Christopher  Rodelle 
Irene  Roderiques 
Frances  Roth 
Leo  Roy 
Tom  Rusek 
Robin  Sacco 
Steven  Samia 
Jill  Santos 
Moira  Schwing 
Joseph  Soroka 
Marilyn  Stern 
Diane  Teixeira 
John  Theriault 
Richard  Therrien 
Lisa  Thibault-Lavoie 
Lisa  Vales 
Joanna  Vedrani 
Lisa  Whitman 
Carolyn  Wingate 


Friends 

Marie  Ahearn 
Beverly  Albanese 
Antone  Almeida 
Fredric  Alport 
Lasse  Antonsen 
Kathleen  Army 
Helen  Arthur 
Richard  Arthur 
Barbara  Baker 
Bernie  Baker 
Charles  Barton 
Bethann  Barton  Mala 
David  Berlew 
Donald  Bogle 
Michalena  Borden 
Marilyn  Brady 
Thomas  Brandon 
Janice  Brazil 
John  Brazil 
Erica  Bronstein 
Donald  Buck 
Kathleen  Buck 
John  Bullard 
Frank  Busnengo 
Victor  Caliri 
Thomas  Catlin 
Dana  Chace 
Earl  Charlton 
Mary  Ann  Correia 
Gladys  Cory 
William  Cox 
Mary  Currie 
Letitia  Dace 
Robert  Dalgleish 
Cecelia  Denwood 
Debra  Desmarais 
Mary  Ann  Dillon 
Nancy  Dluhy 
George  Doody 
John  Dowd 
Patricia  Doyle 
Mary  Ann  Egan 
Gilbert  Fain 
Joseph  Feitelberg 
David  Feldman 
Joseph  Fernandes 
Philip  Ferreira 
Ronald  Ferris 
Seymour  Filler 
Joseph  Finnerty 
John  Fish 
Elaine  Fisher 
Edward  Flavin 
Amy  Fleishman 
Joseph  Foley 
Diana  Fugman 
William  Fugman 
Patricia  Galkowski 
Joanne  Garfield 
Dorothy  Garlington 
Harold  Gilmore 
Alvin  Glaser 
Karl  Goodwin 
Marilyn  Greim 
Louise  Habicht 
Mary  Hambly 
John  Hart 
Rita  Hass 
Peter  Hatch 
William  Hennessy 
Thomas  Higginson 
Sandra  Holland 
A.  Werner  Horlbeck 
Christine  Hubert 
Susan  Hutchinson 


Richard  Ibara 
Allen  Jarabek 
Priscilla  Johnson 
Violet  Jones 
W.  Dale  Jones 
Theodora  Kalikow 
Lynne  Kane 
Alice  Kennedy 
Lawrence  Kennison 
Janet  Kenty 
Hille  Kern 
Wolfhard  Kern 
Juliette  Kirkwood 
Donna  Kosky 
Richard  Lafrance 
Harold  Lash 
Ruth  Lassow 
Carol  LeBlanc 
Leo  Lisinski 
Regina  Lisinski 
Wlliam  Long 
William  MacLean 
Charles  Mathis 
Janice  McKeachern 
Melissa  Medeiros 
Walter  Mierzejewski 
Pauline  Milot 
Anthony  Miraglia 
George  Mortenson 
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Even  during  these  difficult  times  in 
Massachusetts,  together  we 
continue  to  build  a  tradition  of 
support.  Each  year  more  of  you  have 
given — and  have  given  more — to  the 
Annual  Fund  than  in  the  year  past. 

By  1 995,  our  Centennial  year, 
there's  no  telling  what 
we  will  have  built  together. 


At  SMU, 

we're  still  building 
for  our 
second  century. 

Your  generous  gift 

to  the 

1991  Annual  Fund 

is  the  foundation. 


Please  send  your  SMU  Annual  Fund 

check  in  the  enclosed  gift  envelope  to 

the  SMU  Annual  Fund, 

Old  Westport  Road, 

North  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts  02747. 
All  gifts  to  the 
SMU  Annual  Fund 
are  tax  deductible 
to  the  extent 
allowed  by  law. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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PRESIDENT 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER 


UNION  HELPS  MEMBERS  IN  PERSIAN  GULF 

Office  &  Professional  Employees  International  Union's 
Local  153  in  New  York  City  became  the  first  union  in  the 
country  to  try  to  ease  the  financial  burdens  of  members 
called  to  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  said  Local  153  Secrtary- 
Treasurer  and  OPEIU  International  Vice  President  Michael 
Goodwin. 

Under  a  program  announced  February  6,  1991,  dependent 
families  will  receive  $500  grants  from  the  Local's  Defense 
Fund  . 

Goodwin  said  the  action  was  taken  to  show  support  for 
Local  153  members  serving  in  the  Gulf  and  to  assist  the  de- 
pendent family  financially  pinched  by  the  absence  of  the  family 
member . 

He  said  the  union  does  not  yet  know  how  many  of  its  20,000 
members  have  been  called  ud  for  the  reserves. 

OPEIU  Local  153  represents  employees  of  colleges,  insurance 
companies  and  financial  institutions,  utilities,  shipping  com- 
panies, hotels  and  health  care  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 
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For  further  information 

Contact  Michael  Goodwin  (212)  741-8276 
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UNION  HELPS  MEMBERS  IN  PERSIAN  GULF 

Office  &  Professional  Employees  International  Union's 
Local  153  in  New  York  City  became  the  first  union  in  the 
country  to  try  to  ease  the  financial  burdens  of  members 
called  to  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  said  Local  153  Secrtary- 
Treasurer  and  OPEIU  International  Vice  President  Michael 
Goodwin. 

Under  a  program  announced  February  6,  1991,  dependent 
families  will  receive  $500  grants  from  the  Local's  Defense 
Fund  . 

Goodwin  said  the  action  was  taken  to  show  support  for 
Local  153  members  serving  in  the  Gulf  and  to  assist  the  de- 
pendent family  financially  pinched  by  the  absence  of  the  family 
member . 

He  said  the  union  does  not  yet  know  how  many  of  its  20,000 
members  have  been  called  ud  for  the  reserves. 

OPEIU  Local  153  represents  employees  of  colleges,  insurance 
companies  and  financial  institutions,  utilities,  shipping  com- 
panies, hotels  and  health  care  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecti  cut. 
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called  to  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  said  Local  153  Secrtary- 
Treasurer  and  OPEIU  International  Vice  President  Michael 
Goodwin. 

Under  a  program  announced  February  6,  1991,  dependent 
families  will  receive  $500  grants  from  the  Local's  Defense 
Fund  . 

Goodwin  said  the  action  was  taken  to  show  support  for 
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member . 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  OF 
EYE  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

38  Willard  Grant  Road,  Sudbury,  MA  01776 

Phone:(617)426-2020 

President 
Sheldon  M.  Buzney,  M.D. 


AFL-CIO  of  Massachusetts 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

To  the  AFL-CIO  of  Massachusetts: 

The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  is  pleased  to  present  this  copy  of  its  updated 
School  Eye  Care  Manual.   A  complimentary  copy  of  this  manual 
has  been  sent  to  each  school  nurse  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.   This  manual  is  intended  as  a  brief  review  of 
those  eye  problems  frequently  encountered  in  school-aged 
children,  their  prevention,  and  initial  management.   A 
discussion  of  vision  screening  issues  and  procedures  is  also 
included.   This  material  is  addressed  to  the  School  Nurse, 
who  is  frequently  called  upon  to  help  in  these  situations. 

This  manual  was  prepared  by  ophthalmologists  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  the  cooperation  of  and  input 
from  the  Massachusetts  School  Nurse  Organization.   The  Board 
members  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  health  issues  and 
your  support  of  the  Society's  efforts  to  ensure  that  eye 
health  care  will  continue  to  be  provided  by  physicians  to 
all  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sheldon  M.  Buzney,  M.D. 
President 


DONALD  G.  PUTNOI,  M.D.,  Waltham,  President-elect;  CLAES  H.  DOHLMAN,  M.D.,  Boston.  Vice  President;  IRVING  L.  WEISSMAN,  M.D.,  Brighton,  Secretary; 
WILLARD  G.  RICE.  JR..  M.D.,  Worcester,  Treasurer;  JOHN  R.  GEHRING.  M.D.,  Wellesley,  Recorder 


School  Eye  Care 
Manual 
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Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons 


Introduction 

The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  pleased  to 
present  this  complimentary  copy  of  its  updated  School  Eye  Care  Manual 
to  each  school  nurse  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  This 
Manual  is  intended  as  a  brief  review  of  those  eye  problems  frequently 
encountered  in  school-aged  children,  their  prevention,  and  initial  man- 
agement. A  discussion  of  vision  screening  issues  and  procedures  is  also 
included.  This  material  is  addressed  to  the  School  Nurse,  who  is  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  help  in  these  situations. 

This  Manual  was  prepared  by  ophthalmologists  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  the 
cooperation  of  and  input  from  the  Massachusetts  School  Nurse 
Organization. 

Additional  copies  of  this  Manual  may  be  obtained  for  a  fee  of  $3.00  per 
copy.  Kindly  contact  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  38  Willard  Grant  Road,  Sudbury,  MA  01776. 


The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
support  of  Allergan  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc.,  in  the  production  costs  of  this  manual. 


©  Copyright  1990  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
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Permission  to  use  the  above  illustrations  was  granted  by  Alcon. 
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Common  Eye  Disorders  in  Children 

Amblyopia  (Lazy  Eye)  is  poor  visual  acuity  in  one  eye  which  is  not  correctable 
with  glasses  and  is  not  a  result  of  any  structural  abnormality  of  the  eye,  such  as 
cataract,  corneal  opacification  or  retinal  disease.  Amblyopia  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  for  permanent  visual  disability  of  one  eye.  Because  the  unaf- 
fected eye  has  good  visual  acuity,  children  often  reach  school  age  before  a 
screening  detects  the  presence  of  amblyopia.  If  amblyopia  is  accompanied  by 
strabismus  (see  below),  it  is  usually  discovered  before  school  age.  The  earlier 
amblyopia  is  detected,  the  easier  it  is  to  achieve  full  or  partial  recovery  of  good 
visual  acuity.  Wearing  eyeglasses  is  sometimes  adequate  to  produce  complete 
visual  recovery,  but  patching  is  often  needed  in  addition  to  or  in  place  of 
spectacles. 

Strabismus  (Squint)  is  abnormal  eye  alignment.  The  normal  person  directs 
both  eyes  simultaneously  at  an  object  of  regard  (the  fixation  target)  at  all  times. 
The  person  with  strabismus  directs  one  eye  at  the  object  of  regard,  while  the 
fellow  eye  is  directed  too  far  in  toward  the  nose  (esotropia),  too  far  out  toward  the 
ear  (exotropia),  up  (hypertropia),  or  down  (hypotropia).  The  strabismus  may  be 
constant  (heterotopia),  intermittent,  or  latent  (heterophoria).  Strabismus  is 
often  associated  with  amblyopia.  Strabismus  has  many  causes,  including  refrac- 
tive errors  (especially  farsightedness);  heredity;  birth  or  other  injury;  or  loss  of 
vision  in  the  affected  eye,  including  visual  loss  from  such  serious  causes  as  cancer 
in  the  eye.  Strabismus  rarely  improves  without  treatment.  The  latter  might 
consist  of  eyeglasses,  patching,  eye  drops,  eye  exercises  or  surgery,  or  various 
combinations  of  these  methods,  depending  on  each  child's  specific  condition. 
Thus,  all  suspected  cases  of  strabismus  should  be  examined  by  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist. 

Refractive  Errors  are  deviations  from  perfect  focus  (emmetropia)  of  the 
imaging  lenses  of  the  eye.  They  consist  of  farsightedness  (hypermetropia), 
nearsightedness  (myopia),  and  stronger  focusing  in  one  meridian  than  in 
another  meridian  (astigmatism).  While  all  refractive  errors  can  result  in  blurred 
vision  in  certain  circumstances,  many  require  no  treatment  because  they  are 
mild  or  do  not  interfere  with  a  child's  ability  to  function.  Those  requiring 
treatment  can  be  managed  with  eyeglasses  or  contact  lenses. 

Eye  Infections  and  Injuries  occur  in  a  wide  spectrum  of  severity,  causes,  and 
structures  involved.  For  more  information,  please  see  the  section  on  First  Aid. 


Prevention  of  Eye  Injuries 

"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  was  never  more  appropriately 
spoken  than  with  regard  to  eye  injuries.  "Injuries  are  still  the  leading  cause  of 
blindness  in  children  in  the  United  States,  and  most  of  them  could  be  pre- 
vented."1 The  School  Nurse  should  be  aware  of  and  promote  Eye  Safety  issues. 


1  From  "Preventive  Eye  Care"  position  statement  of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology,  quoting 
"Eye  Safety  is  No  Accident,"  National  Society  to  Prevent  Blindness,  1980. 
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Eye  Protectors  are  needed  for: 

•  functionally  one-eyed  people  (those  for  whom  best-corrected  visual  acuity  of 
20/40  or  better  is  present  only  in  one  eye) 

•  people  with  eye  conditions  that  would  be  made  worse  if  the  eye  suffered  a  blow 

•  work  activities  in  which  there  is  a  risk  of  flying  particles 

•  sports  in  which  there  is  arisk  of  eye  injury-ballsof  all  sizes  (baseball,  Softball, 
racquet  sports)  and  contact  sports  (basketball,  football,  rugby,  soccer,  hockey, 
lacrosse) 

Eye  Protectors 

Polycarbonate  is  an  extremely  tough  material  which  should  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  spectacle  lenses,  goggles  or  face  shields.  Spectacle  frames  when 
used  for  protection  should  be  specially  manufactured  to  withstand  impact  and 
to  prevent  the  lenses  from  being  dislodged  and  pressed  back  into  the  eyes.  Any 
good  optician  should  be  aware  of  all  such  frames,  face  shields,  etc.,  and  can  advise 
the  student  and  his  or  her  family  regarding  these  issues. 


First  Aid 

The  school  nurse  is  the  first  line  of  defense  in  prevention  of  spread  of  contagious 
eye  infections  and  in  preservation  of  sight  after  eye  injuries.  The  following 
outline  is  offered  as  a  brief  review  of  First  Aid. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  child's  further  eye  evaluation  and  treatment  should 
be  coordinated  by  the  parents  and  the  pediatrician  or  ophthalmologist.  Only  in 
cases  of  severe  injury  requiring  emergency  care  should  school  personnel  refer  a 
child  outside  the  school  without  first  consulting  a  parent,  guardian,  pediatrician 
or  family  physician. 

In  evaluating  an  acute  eye  problem,  it  is  helpful  to  have  available  the  following: 


Visual  acuity  chart 
(see  "Vision  Screening") 

Sterile  cotton-tipped  applicators 

Sterile  oval  eye  pads 

Paper  or  plastic  tape 

Sterile  4"  x  4"  dressings 

Emesis  basin 

Squeeze  bottle  of  collyrium 
(eye  irrigant) 


Penlight 
Tissues 

Fluorescein  strips 
Aluminum  Fox  Shield 
Self-adhesive  bandages, 
Telfa-faced  (Bandaids) 
Chairs 
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Initial  Treatment  for  Eye  Injuries  and  Illnesses 

Eye  Injuries 

Foreign  bodies  on  eyelids  and  eyelid  margins  may  gently  be  removed  with  a 
cotton-tipped  applicator.  If  there  is  still  discomfort  after  removal,  refer  to  an 
ophthalmologist,  pediatrician  or  family  physician. 

A  foreign  body  under  the  upper  eyelid  can  usually  be  removed  with  a  cotton- 
tipped  applicator  after  everting  the  upper  eyelid.  While  the  child  looks  down  with 
the  eyes,  grasp  and  pull  up  on  the  upper  eyelid  lashes  and  press  down  on  the 
middle  of  the  eyelid  behind  the  lashes.  A  penlight  is  helpful  in  locating  the  foreign 
body.  After  removing  the  foreign  body,  release  the  lashes  and  ask  the  child  to  look 
up  to  restore  the  eyelid  to  its  usual  position. 

Foreign  bodies  on  the  globe  (eyeball)  can  sometimes  be  removed  by  gently 
irrigating  the  eye  with  collyrium.  If  this  technique  does  not  dislodge  the  foreign 
body,  refer  the  child  to  an  ophthalmologist,  pediatrician  or  family  physician. 

Corneal  epithelial  abrasions  can  be  identified  by  the  roughened  surface  of  the 
cornea  when  examined  with  a  penlight.  If  the  child  will  not  open  the  eye 
voluntarily  or  with  gentle  lid  retraction,  do  not  force  the  lids  apart.  Pressure  from 
forceful  opening  of  the  eye  with  a  penetrating  wound  might  further  damage  the 
eye.  A  corneal  abrasion  can  be  confirmed  with  fluorescein  applied  to  the  eye:  the 
abraded  part  of  the  cornea  stains  yellow/orange.  Tape  an  eye  patch  in  place. 
Refer  corneal  abrasions  to  an  ophthalmologist,  pediatrician  or  family  physician 
for  immediate  care. 

Corneal  or  scleral  perforation  or  rupture  (a  penetrating  eye  injury)  usually 
results  from  a  sharp  object  lacerating  the  globe  or  from  a  high  velocity  injury 
(such  as  a  nail  springing  from  a  hammer).  Again,  do  not  force  the  eyelids  apart. 
If  the  eye  can  be  examined,  look  for  a  cut,  for  pupillary  distortion,  or  for  any  dark 
tissue  protruding  onto  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Such  injuries  may  be  made  worse 
by  allowing  the  child  to  become  agitated.  Avoid  pressure  on  the  lids:  tape  a  Fox 
shield  over  the  injured  eye  without  an  oval  eye  pad.  Arrange  for  immediate 
transfer  to  an  ophthalmologist's  care,  remembering  to  consult  the  parents  if  at 
all  possible.  An  eyelid  laceration  can  be  the  more  obvious  injury  in  association 
with  a  severe  injury  to  the  eye.  Avoid  pressure  on  the  eye  until  the  visual  acuity 
can  be  established.  Active  bleeding  should  be  controlled  by  elevating  the  head 
and  gentle  application  of  a  pressure  dressing  when  there  is  no  obvious  sign  of 
injury  or  distortion  of  the  globe.  Arrange  with  the  parents  for  evaluation  and 
treatment  by  an  ophthalmologist,  pediatrician  or  family  physician.  An  ophthal- 
mologist should  always  be  consulted  when  the  laceration  involves  either  the  lid 
margin  or  the  part  of  the  eyelid  closest  to  the  nose. 

A  hyphema  is  bleeding  into  the  anterior  chamber,  usually  from  an  injury 
(traumatic  hyphema).  Look  for  blood  behind  the  cornea,  partially  or  completely 
obscuring  the  iris  and  pupil.  Avoid  pressure  on  the  lids;  do  not  force  the  lids  apart. 
Tape  aFox  shield  over  the  eye  without  an  eye  pad.  Keep  the  child  calm,  preferably 
with  the  head  erect  or  greater  than  30  degrees  elevated.  Many  children  with  a 
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hyphema  vomit,  so  have  an  emesis  basin  handy .  Arrange  with  the  parents  for  the 
child  to  be  seen  immediately  by  an  ophthalmologist.  Above  all,  avoid  giving  the 
child  aspirin.  Any  severe  blow  to  the  eye,  even  without  a  resulting  hyphema, 
should  be  evaluated  by  an  ophthalmologist.  An  ophthalmologist's  evaluation  is 
urgently  needed  if  there  is  visible  evidence  of  injury,  such  as  bruised  eyelids  (a 
black  eye),  a  distorted  pupil,  or  a  ruptured  globe;  or  in  cases  with  decreased  visual 
acuity.  Keep  the  injured  child  calm,  and  arrange  with  the  parents  for  an 
evaluation  by  an  ophthalmologist,  pediatrician  or  family  physician. 

Chemical  injuries  should  be  treated  immediately  with  continuous  irrigation 
of  the  eye.  Use  water,  or  an  eye  irrigating  solution  if  it  is  immediately  available. 
If  no  other  source  of  irrigating  fluid  can  be  located,  use  any  non-irritating 
solution  containing  water,  such  as  soft  drinks  or  beer.  Hold  the  eyelids  apart  and 
irrigate  continuously  for  10  to  15  minutes.  Determine  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
producing  the  injury,  and  contact  an  ophthalmologist  or  poison  control  center  for 
further  instructions.  If  any  particles  of  chemical  are  seen  on  the  eye,  they  should 
be  removed  with  a  forceful  stream  of  irrigant  or  with  a  cotton-tipped  applicator. 
Arrange  with  the  parents  for  referral  to  an  ophthalmologist,  pediatrician  or 
family  physician. 

Red  Eyes 

Conjunctivitis  is  inflammation  of  the  thin  layer  of  skin  that  covers  the  white 
of  the  eye.  A  variety  of  bacteria  and  viruses,  many  of  them  highly  contagious,  can 
produce  conjunctival  inflammation  (conjunctivitis).  The  non-contagious  con- 
junctivitis associated  with  allergies  is  usually  accompanied  by  itching.  Conjunc- 
tivitis is  readily  apparent  as  reddening  of  the  eye  from  dilation  of  the  conjunc- 
tival blood  vessels.  Accurate  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  important  to  prevent 
spread  of  contagious  causes  of  conjunctivitis.  Parents  should  be  contacted  to  co- 
ordinate referral  to  an  ophthalmologist,  pediatrician  or  family  physician,  and 
the  doctor  should  indicate  when  it  is  safe  for  the  child  to  return  to  school. 


A  stye  is  an  acute  infection  of  one  of  the  glands  of  the  eyelid  margin.  It  is  painful 
and  produces  a  localized,  reddened  mass.  Warm  compresses  are  helpful  and  can 
be  started  immediately.  Styes  sometimes  accompany  marginal  blepharitis,  an 
underlying  staphylococcal  lid  margin  infection  (granulatedlashes  or  red- rimmed 
eyelids).  These  conditions  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist, pediatrician  or  family  physician. 

A  chalazion  is  a  chronic  inflammation  adjacent  to  one  of  the  oil -secreting  glands 
of  the  eyelids.  Like  a  stye,  it  can  produce  reddening  of  the  area,  as  well  as  some 
edema  and  a  mass.  However,  it  rarely  produces  any  significant  pain.  Warm  com- 
presses may  help  to  limit  the  size  to  which  it  grows,  and  it  will  eventually 
disappear  completely. 
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The  Eye  and  Learning  Disabilities 

The  following  Joint  Organizational  Statement  was  developed  by  an  Ad  Hoc 
Working  Group  of  the  American  Association  for  Pediatric  Ophthalmology  and 
Strabismus,  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics: 

Policy 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology, 
and  the  American  Association  for  Pediatric  Ophthalmology  and  Strabismus 
support  the  position  that  a  child  or  adult  with  dyslexia  or  a  related  learning 
disability  should  receive: 

1.  Early  medical,  educational,  and/or  psychological  evaluation  and  diagnosis. 

2.  Remediation  with  educational  procedures  of  proven  value,  demonstrated  by 
valid  research. 

Background 

The  problems  of  the  dyslexias  and  related  learning  disabilities  have  become 
matters  of  increasing  public  attention.  A  child's  or  adult's  inability  to  read  with 
understanding  is  a  major  obstacle  to  school  learning  and  may  have  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  implications.  The  normal  and  appropriate  concern  of 
parents  for  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  of  society  for  its  disadvantaged  has 
fostered  a  proliferation  of  purportedly  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures, 
many  of  which  are  controversial .  Research  shows  that  deficient  vi  sual  perception 
of  letters  or  words  accounts  for  inability  to  read  in  only  a  small  minority  of 
children,  the  majority  suffering  from  a  variety  of  linguistic  defects.  Therefore, 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dyslexia  and  associated  learning  disabilities  have 
recently  been  reviewed  with  the  following  conclusions  endorsed  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology,  and  the 
American  Association  for  Pediatric  Ophthalmology  and  Strabismus. 

Evaluation  and  Conclusions 

1.  Learning  disabilities  including  the  dyslexias,  as  well  as  other  forms  or 
learning  underachievement,  often  may  require  a  multi-disciplinary  approach 
from  medicine,  education,  and  psychology  in  evaluation,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment.  Certain  problems  may  be  detected  during  early  childhood  through 
the  use  of  screening  techniques  by  educational  specialists.  Children  with 
potential  problems  include  those  with  language  defects,  emotional  problems, 
or  a  family  history  of  learning  disability.  These  individuals  should  be  assessed 
by  educational  and  psychological  specialists  as  early  as  possible  to  identify 
individuals  at  risk  for  learning  disabilities. 

2.  Eye  care  should  never  be  instituted  in  isolation  when  a  person  does  have 
dyslexia  or  a  related  learning  disability.  Children  identified  as  having  such 
problems  should  be  evaluated  for  general  medical,  neurologic,  psychologic, 
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visual,  and  hearing  defects.  If  any  problems  of  this  nature  are  found, 
corrective  and/or  remedial  steps  should  be  applied  as  early  as  possible. 

3.  Since  the  decoding  of  written  language  involves  transmission  of  visual  signals 
from  the  eyes  to  the  brain,  it  has,  unfortunately,  become  common  practice  to 
attribute  reading  difficulties  to  subtle  ocular  abnormalities,  presumed  to 
cause  faulty  perception.  Although  eyes  are  necessary  for  vision,  "visual 
perception"  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  visual  symbols  by  the  brain. 
Remediation  directed  to  the  eyes  cannot  be  expected  to  alter  the  brain's 
processing  of  visual  stimuli.  Indeed,  children  with  dyslexia  or  related  learn- 
ing disability  have  the  same  incidence  of  ocular  abnormalities,  e.g.,  refractive 
errors  and  muscle  imbalances  (including  near  point  of  convergence  and 
binocular  fusion  deficiencies),  as  children  without.  There  is  no  peripheral  eye 
defect  which  produces  dyslexia  and  associated  learning  disabilities.  Eye 
defects  do  not  cause  reversal  of  letters,  words,  or  numbers.  Indeed,  recent 
studies  suggest  dyslexia  and  associated  learning  disabilities  may  be  related 
to  genetic,  biochemical,  and/or  structural  brain  changes.  Further  controlled 
research  is  warranted. 

4.  Correctable  ocular  defects  should  be  treated  appropriately.  However,  no 
known  scientific  evidence  supports  claims  for  improving  the  academic  abili- 
ties of  dyslexic  or  learning  disabled  children  with  treatment  based  on:  (a) 
visual  training,  including  muscle  exercises,  ocular  pursuit  or  tracking  exer- 
cises, or  glasses  (with  or  without  bifocals  or  prisms);  (b)  neurologic  organiza- 
tional training  (laterality  training,  balance  board,  perceptual  training). 
Furthermore,  such  training  may  result  in  a  false  sense  of  security,  which  may 
delay  or  prevent  proper  instruction  or  remediation.  The  expense  of  such 
procedures  is  unwarranted.  They  cannot  be  substituted  for  appropriate 
remedial  education  measures.  Improvement  claimed  for  visual  training  or 
neurologic  organizational  training  typically  results  from  those  remedial  edu- 
cational techniques  with  which  they  are  combined. 

5.  The  teaching  of  dyslexic  and  learning  disabled  children  and  adults  is  a 
problem  for  educational  science.  Proper  proven,  expert  educational  and 
psychological  testing  should  be  performed  to  identify  the  type  of  learning 
disability.  Since  remediation  may  be  more  effective  during  the  early  years,  es- 
pecially prior  to  the  development  of  a  pattern  of  failure,  early  diagnosis  is 
paramount.  Since  deficient  ability  to  learn  to  read  can  be  the  result  of  a  variety 
of  factors,  including  different  neurophysiologic  deficiencies,  cognitive  defi- 
cits, or  psychological  factors,  no  single  educational  approach  is  applicable  to 
all  children.  A  change  in  any  variable  may  result  in  improved  performance 
and  reduced  frustration  (including  placebo  benefits). 

If  the  reader  would  like  to  have  an  annotated  text  of  this  Joint  Organizational 
Statement,  call  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
617-426-2020. 
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Routine  Eye  Examinations 

One  in  twenty  children  can  be  shown  at  age  six  years  to  have  abnormal  visual 
development.  It  would  be  ideal  for  every  child  to  have  a  complete  examination  by 
an  ophthalmologist  by  age  2  years  (if  there  is  a  family  history  of  abnormal  visual 
development),  or  by  the  age  of  3  (if  no  family  member  has  abnormal  visual 
development).  Many  developmental  problems  such  as  amblyopia  can  success- 
fully be  treated  only  if  treated  early.  In  reality,  though,  vision  problems  are  often 
detected  as  a  result  of  school  vision  screening  programs.  Widespread  screening 
of  preschool  children  is  thus  to  be  encouraged. 


Vision  Screening  of  School  Children 

Vision  Screening  tests  are  designed  to  separate  students  into  two  groups:  those 
who  have  normal  vision  by  the  testing  criteria,  and  those  who  may  not.  The  tests 
are  ideal  if  they  accurately  identify  the  two  groups,  missing  no  children  with 
vision  problems  andidentifyingno  normal  children  as  those  with  problems.  Also, 
the  tests  should  be  able  to  be  administered  easily  by  non-professional  personnel . 

There  are  no  ideal  vision  screening  programs.  The  number  of  over-referrals  can 
be  minimized  by  a  second  screening  at  a  later  date  of  those  children  who  do  not 
pass  the  initial  screening. 

The  Massachusetts  School  Vision  Screening  Program  is  not  consistent  from  one 
school  district  to  another.  At  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  with  the  help  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Dr.  Albert  E.  Sloane,  Consultant  ophthalmologist,  Division  of 
Child  Hygiene,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health,  studied  the  issue 
of  school  vision  screening.  His  careful  work  from  1938  through  1940  resulted  in 
specific  recommendations  for  school  screening  programs.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  endorsed  but  not  mandated  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  are  endorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
The  Screening  program  designed  by  Dr.  Sloane  and  his  co-workers  is  outlined  in 
the  following  section.  The  criteria  for  referral  were  subsequently  refined  by  the 
Committees  on  School  Vision  Tests  of  the  New  England  Ophthalmological 
Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

When  combined  with  a  teacher's  classroom  observations,  an  annual  school  vision 
screening  test  can  result  in  discovery  of  vision  problems  that  might  not  have  been 
discovered  or  that  might  have  been  discovered  only  after  significant  delay. 
Regardless  of  who  administers  them,  vision  screening  tests  are  not  a  substitute 
for  a  complete  evaluation  by  an  ophthalmologist.  If  there  is  a  question  regarding 
a  student's  vision,  as  in  the  example  of  the  child  being  considered  for  possible 
learning  disabilities,  referral  for  a  complete  ophthalmological  evaluation  should 
be  considered,  even  if  the  school  vision  screening  test  is  passed. 
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Elements  of  School  Vision  Screening 

A  School  Vision  Screening  program  should  consist  of: 

1.  Classroom  observations 

2.  An  annual  vision  screening  of  each  student 

Classroom  Observations:  Teachers  and  other  school  personnel  should  be  aware 
of  the  signs  of  visual  or  ocular  abnormalities.  Children  manifesting  such  signs 
should  be  sent  to  the  school  nurse  for  screening.  Such  signs  include: 

Appearance 
"Crossed"  eyes/ocular  misalignment 
Grainy  debris  in  eyelashes;  red-rimmed  eyes 
Tearing,  discharge  or  a  "red  eye" 
Styes 
Swollen  eyelids 

Behavior 
Closing  one  eye,  constantly  or  intermittently,  to  see 
Squinting 

Frequent  rubbing  of  eyes 
Attempts  to  brush  away  blur 
Inability  to  see  blackboard  work 
Poor  reading  performance 
Head  tilt 

Unusual  positioning  of  book 
Dislike  for  reading  or  other  close  work 
Light  sensitivity 

Complaints 
Headaches 

Itching,  burning,  scratchy  feeling 
Complaints  of  poor  vision,  blurred  vision,  double  vision 

Annual  Vision  Screening:  There  are  three  elements  in  the  vision  screening 
recommended  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
based  on  the  work  and  recommendations  of  Albert  E.  Sloane,  M.D.  (the  Massa- 
chusetts Vision  Test).  They  are:  (1)  visual  acuity  of  each  eye,  tested  separately; 
(2)  a  test  for  hypermetropia  (farsightedness);  (3)  a  test  for  heterophoria  (ocular 
misalignment).  (There  remains  an  on-going  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not 
additional  elements  of  vision,  such  as  stereopsis,  should  be  tested.  The  dilemma 
results  from  the  potential  for  excessive  numbers  of  normal  children  being 
referred  for  complete  eye  examinations  when  the  screening  tests  become  longer 
and  more  complex,  as  opposed  to  the  potential  for  missing  real  visual  problems 
because  of  too  superficial  a  screening  test.) 

The  three  recommended  screening  criteria  constituting  the  Massachusetts 
Vision  Test  are  easily  tested  by  use  of  a  vision  screening  instrument,  such  as  the 
Titmus  or  Keystone  testers.  If  such  instrumentation  is  not  available,  the  vision 
screening  can  be  limited  to  testing  visual  acuity  of  each  eye  (see  Vision  Screening 
Procedures). 
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Criteria  for  Referral 

If  a  child  fails  any  part  of  the  vision  screening  on  two  separate  occasions  (and 
preferably  with  two  different  individuals  administering  the  test),  a  note  should 
be  sent  home  indicatingthat  the  childfailed  the  annual  vision  screeningtest,  and 
that  a  complete  ophthalmological  evaluation  would  be  appropriate.  The  note 
should  include  a  section  to  be  completed  by  the  eye  doctor,  and  there  should  be 
instructions  about  returning  the  completed  form.  Parents  of  children  who  do  not 
return  the  form  should  be  contacted,  to  be  sure  they  are  aware  of  the  need  for  an 
eye  examination. 

The  following  criteria  constitute  vision  screening  failure: 


Grade  K-3 

Grade  4-12 

Parti 

less  than  20/40 

less  than  20/30 

Acuity 

in  either  eye 

in  either  eye 

Part  II 

20/20  in  either 

20/20  in  either 

Hypermetropia 

eye  with  +2.25 

eye  with  +1.75 

sphere  over  the  eye 

sphere  over  the  eye 

Part  III 

omit 

(tested  at  distance  only) 

Phorias 

Exophoria  of  4  diopters 

or  more 
Esophoria  of  6  diopters 

or  more 
Hyperphoria  of  1-1/4 

diopters  or  more 

Vision  Screening  Procedure 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  visual  acuity  screening  is  to  test  the  visual  acuity  of  each  eye  of 
every  student,  identifying  those  students  who  should  be  referred  for  a  complete 
eye  evaluation.  A  student  should  be  referred  to  an  eye  doctor  for  failure  to  pass 
a  screening  test  on  two  separate  occasions,  preferably  on  two  different  days  and 
by  two  different  examiners. 

If  the  screening  procedure  is  well  organized  and  conducted  by  a  knowledgeable 
team  of  testers,  visual  acuity  screenings  run  very  smoothly,  producing  quite 
accurate  identification  of  students  with  real  visual  limitation.  The  procedure 
outlined  in  this  section  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  initiate  a  visual  screening. 
Experience  with  screening  will  lead  to  refinements  necessitated  by  the  unique 
characteristics  of  each  screening  site.  The  procedure  described  below  is  pre- 
sented in  two  sections:  first,  Preparation  (of  students,  the  testing  team,  and  the 
testing  site);  then,  the  Screening  Procedure. 
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1.    Preparation 

A.  The  Student.  It  is  appropriate  to  prepare  very  young  students  prior  to 
the  screening  (preschool  and  kindergarten  students,  and  first  and  second 
graders).  The  students  should  become  familiar  with  the  types  of  test 
figures  with  which  they  will  be  tested.  Most  preschoolers  and  kindergar- 
teners can  easily  learn  the  tumbling  E  game,  and  those  who  cannot 
should  be  able  to  be  tested  with  Allen  figures.  The  student  can  learn  these 
games  in  the  classroom,  where  occluding  one  eye  can  also  be  taught. 

B.  The  Testing  Team.  Visual  acuity  screenings  are  far  smoother  and  more 
accurate  if  there  are  enough  personnel.  To  be  effective,  a  minimum  of 
three  testers  is  needed  for  screening  entire  classes.  Additional  help 
improves  student  flow-through.  The  main  testers  include  a  recorder,  a 
tester  with  the  student  and  a  tester  at  the  fixation  target.  The  extra 
personnel  can  steer  the  traffic  from  and  back  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
Each  of  the  testers  should  know  his  or  her  job. 

The  Recorder.  This  person  should  be  seated  at  a  desk  near  the  student. 
Final  visual  acuity  for  each  eye  should  be  recorded.  A  system  for  flagging 
failures  should  be  in  place,  so  that  a  second  screening  will  include  each 
student  who  fails  the  first  screening.  Parents  of  students  who  fail  the 
second  screening  should  be  notified  that  their  child  needs  a  complete  eye 
examination.  (It  vastly  facilitates  accurate  recording  of  test  results,  if 
each  student  -  on  arriving  at  the  examining  lane  -  hands  to  the  Recorder 
a  slip  of  paper  with  the  student's  name.) 

The  Student  Tester.  This  individual  works  directly  with  the  student 
and  determines  with  which  test  characters  -  Snellen  letters,  tumbling 
E's  or  Allen  figures  -  the  student  is  adept.  The  Student  Tester  indicates 
to  the  Target  Tester  that  the  student  should  be  shown  larger  letters  (a 
finger  pointing  up),  smaller  letters  (a  finger  pointing  down),  single  rows 
of  characters  (a  hand  held  horizontally),  or  single  letters  (an  "O"  with 
thumb  and  forefinger).  Most  importantly,  the  tester  with  the  student 
must  closely  observe  the  student  during  the  test:  many  children  with  one 
poorly  sighted  eye  will  move  their  occluder  or  turn  the  head  to  peek  past 
the  occluder  when  the  better  eye  is  covered.  Watch  carefully  for  such 
peeking,  and  repeat  the  test  as  needed.  The  Student  Tester  is  the  final 
arbiter  of  the  student's  visual  acuity  and  reports  the  acuity  for  each  eye 
to  the  Recorder.  The  best  visual  acuity  is  the  smallest  print  for  which  the 
student  correctly  identifies  at  least  half  the  characters  in  that  row. 

The  Target  Tester.  This,  the  third  essential  member  of  the  team,  stands 
or  sits  by  the  chart.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Student  Tester,  opaque 
covers  are  used  to  isolate  either  a  single  row  of  characters  or  a  single 
character.  When  single  characters  are  presented,  their  order  of  presen- 
tation should  be  random.  The  Student  Tester  can  better  devote  his  or  her 
attention  to  the  student's  performance  if  a  signal  of  some  sort  -  such  as 
a  "cricket"  -  is  employed  to  indicate  that  the  student's  response  to  an 
isolated  character  is  accurate  (or  inaccurate). 

C.  The  Testing  Site.  The  site  for  visual  acuity  screening  should  be  free 
from  distractions;  large  enough  to  have  a  testing  "lane"  20  feet  long  with 
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a  separate  "holding"  area,  from  which  the  lane  cannot  be  observed  by 
students  waiting  for  their  tests;  and  served  by  an  entrance  and  an  exit 
conducive  to  smooth  traffic  flow.  The  visual  acuity  chart  will  be  discussed 
separately  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

To  be  free  from  distractions,  the  site  should  be  kept  quiet.  This  require- 
ment precludes  bringing  an  entire  classroom  of  young  children  into  the 
testing  area  at  once.  Any  students  in  the  testing  room  who  are  not  being 
tested  should  be  situated  behind  an  obstruction  so  that  they  a)  cannot  see 
the  test  characters  and  begin  memorizing  the  chart,  and  b)  cannot 
distract  or  pressure  the  student  being  tested.  Keeping  the  student 
population  in  the  testing  area  to  a  minimum  requires  additional  person- 
nel to  serve  as  escorts  between  the  preliminary  holding  area,  the  test  site, 
and  the  post-test  collection  site.  Also,  the  20-foot  lane  should  not  be  too 
cluttered,  especially  at  the  end  with  the  chart.  If  the  testing  site  is  the 
school  library,  for  instance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hang  a  dark  sheet  in 
front  of  bookshelves  and  behind  the  test  chart.  Finally,  to  reduce  distrac- 
tions still  further,  there  should  be  adequate  space  around  the  student. 
The  Student  Tester,  the  student  and  the  Recorder  should  all  be  at  one  end 
of  the  20-foot  lane,  but  their  distribution  must  give  the  student  enough 
space  not  to  feel  crowded. 

For  there  to  be  a  20-foot  lane,  there  should  be  a  room  longer  than  20  feet. 
The  student  can  sit  or  stand  for  the  test,  but  in  our  experience  it  is  less 
time  consuming  for  the  student  to  stand.  For  standing  students,  the  heels 
should  mark  the  distance  of  20  feet  from  student  to  chart.  For  students 
who  cannot  stand,  a  chair  should  be  placed  with  its  back  legs  20  feet  from 
the  chart.  The  20-foot  distance  can  be  marked  on  the  floor  with  tape. 
There  should  be  room  in  the  lane  for  a  desk  for  the  Recorder  on  one  side 
of  the  student  and  for  the  Student  Tester  on  the  other.  Any  students 
"waiting  in  the  wings"  should  be  completely  segregated  behind  screens. 

It  is  ideal  to  have  a  separate  entrance  and  exit  for  the  screening  site. 
There  will  be  far  fewer  distracting  conversations  between  students 
entering  and  leaving  the  room  when  students  are  escorted  into  the  room 
through  one  door  and  out  through  another.  Similarly,  there  will  be  less 
din  in  the  halls  if  the  students  waiting  to  be  tested  are  queued  up  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  building  from  those  already  tested. 

D.  The  Test  Chart.  Ideally,  the  test  chart  is  one  designed  for  a  testing 
distance  of  20  feet  and  is  self-illuminated.  The  chart  made  by  Goodlight* 
is  one  such  test  chart.  If  a  self-illuminated  chart  is  not  available,  then  any 
of  a  large  number  of  test  charts  with  black  characters  on  a  white 
background  are  readily  available.  In  case  the  latter  is  used,  illumination 
of  the  chart  becomes  a  variable  that  must  be  addressed.  It  is  best  to  set 
up  the  chart  as  it  is  to  be  used  and  test  the  luminance  of  the  chart  with 
a  luminance  tester.  The  brightness  of  the  chart  surface  is  to  be  in  the 
range  of  10  to  30  foot  candles.  (If  a  luminance  tester  is  not  available  and 
if  a  member  of  the  team  has  a  self-metering  camera,  the  camera's  shutter 
speed  should  be  from  1/8  to  1/32  second  at  F1.4  when  the  camera's  light 
metering  system  is  set  for  film  speed  ASA  100.) 


♦The  Good  Lite  Corporation,  Forest  Park,  Illinois 
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If  supplemental  lighting  is  needed  to  bring  the  chart  luminance  up  to  an 
acceptable  level,  then  the  light  source  should  cast  light  evenly  over  the 
chart  surface,  without  producing  bright  spots  and  dark  spots. 


For  a  list  of  materials  needed  for  screening  children's  visual 
Appendix  A. 


acuity,  see 


2.    The  Vision  Screening  Procedure 

A.  Familiarize  the  school  personnel  with  their  roles.  Classroom  teachers 
should  learn  how  to  teach  young  students  the  different  test  characters. 
The  different  holding  areas  should  be  identified  for  students  waiting  to 
enter  the  testing  room  and  for  those  who  have  completed  their  screening. 
Be  sure  the  teachers  have  each  student  prepare  a  slip  of  paper  with  the 
student's  name  and  bring  it  to  the  test  site  to  give  to  the  Recorder. 

B.  Convene  the  testing  team  during  the  day  or  evening  prior  to  the  screen- 
ing. Set  up  the  20-foot  lane.  Review  each  person's  role,  and  conduct  afew 
"dry  runs"  with  any  available  volunteers  or  conscriptees,  using  the 
protocol  which  follows: 

C.  On  the  day  of  the  screening,  test  students  one  classroom  at  a  time.  Be  sure 
that  students  with  glasses  or  contact  lenses  use  them  for  the  test. 

D.  One  of  the  escorts  should  invite  each  succeeding  classroom  to  be  tested, 
with  the  invitation  coming  when  about  ten  students  remain  to  be 
screened  from  the  previous  classroom. 

E.  An  escort  can  bring  students  two  or  three  at  a  time  into  the  testing  room, 
positioning  them  behind  the  screen.  From  this  position,  the  students  are 
escorted  one  at  a  time  to  their  place  in  the  20-foot  lane .  Having  two  escorts 
in  the  screening  room  is  ideal,  as  one  can  bring  the  student  up  to  the  20- 
foot  line  while  the  other  shows  the  previously  screened  student  to  the 
exit. 

F.  Test  the  visual  acuity  of  each  eye,  starting  with  the  right  eye  if  it  is  the 
first  screening  and  with  the  left  eye  if  it  is  the  second  screening.  For  young 
children,  begin  by  isolating  a  large  character.  If  that  first  character  is  not 
accurately  identified,  then  switch  to  an  easier  or  different  chart  (i.e., 
switch  to  tumbling  E's  from  Snellen  or  to  Allen  figures  from  tumbling 
E's).  If  that  character  is  correctly  identified,  unmask  the  chart  and  point 
to  a  smaller  row.  If  the  child  has  difficulty  using  the  unmasked  chart, 
isolate  a  single  row.  If  there  remains  a  problem  getting  appropriate 
responses,  isolate  a  single  character.  Present  successively  smaller  iso- 
lated characters. 

The  older  student  should  be  able  to  be  tested  with  the  unmasked  Snellen 
chart.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  and  single-letter  presentation 
might  prove  necessary.  The  Student  Tester  will  quickly  develop  the 
ability  to  distinguish  between  a  student  who  cannot  see  a  given  test 
character,  versus  one  who  is  unable  to  comprehend  or  function  with  a 
given  test  type. 
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A  student's  best  visual  acuity  for  a  given  eye  is  that  line  which  is  the 
smallest  line  in  which  half  or  more  of  the  test  characters  are  correctly 
identified.  As  noted  previously,  the  passing  level  of  visual  acuity  depends 
on  the  student's  grade  level  (see  page  11).  All  students  are  to  be  referred 
for  more  than  one  line  of  difference  between  the  two  eyes. 

G.  The  Student  Tester  reports  the  visual  acuities  to  the  Recorder.  From  the 
acuities  the  Recorder  generates  a  list  of  students  who  failed  the  screen- 
ing. First-screening  failures  are  re-tested,  preferably  on  a  different  day. 
Second-screening  failures  are  given  a  report  to  take  home  to  the  parents, 
suggesting  that  the  child  be  thoroughly  evaluated  by  an  eye  doctor.  A 
reporting  form  in  widespread  use  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts includes  a  section  to  be  completed  by  the  eye  doctor  for  return  to  the 
School  Nurse.  A  reproduction  of  this  form  appears  in  this  Manual  as 
Appendix  B.  The  School  Nurse  should  contact  the  family  directly,  if  the 
reporting  form  is  not  completed  and  returned  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  Note  that  this  form  does  not  include  a  place  for  describing  the 
reason  for  the  student's  having  failed  the  vision  screening. 

H.  Visual  acuity  testing  should  be  performed  annually  from  grades  K-12. 
Testing  preschoolers  is  being  done  with  increasing  regularity,  because 
conditions  such  as  amblyopia  are  more  easily  and  effectively  treated 
when  detected  early. 

If  any  questions  regarding  visual  acuity  screening  should  arise,  kindly  contact 
the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  617-426-2020. 


Appendix  A 


Materials  for  Vision  Screening 

Demonstration  Test  Characters  for  teaching  young  students  (Allen  figures, 

tumbling  E's,  etc.) 

Demonstration  Occluders  as  a  pattern  that  can  be  used  to  cut  out  occluders 

for  covering  one  eye  during  the  screening 

Data  Recording  Forms;  pens  or  pencils 

Pointer 

Masks  designed  to  cover  (1)  all  but  one  row  of  test  characters  on  the  chart  and 

(2)  all  but  one  character  on  the  chart 

Cricket  or  other  signaling  device 

Masking  tape 

Tape  measure 

Test  Chart  (see  Paragraph  1  D  of  Vision  Screening  Procedure) 

Dark  sheet  to  hang  behind  the  Test  Chart 

Light  Metering  Device,  if  Test  Chart  is  not  self-illuminated 

Parent  Notification  Forms  to  be  sent  home  with  students  who  fail  the  vision 

screening  twice  (see  Appendix  B) 
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Appendix  B 


Date: 


_,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Doctor: 

As  you  know,  our  school  children  have  recently  been  screened  for  visual  defects 
via  the  Massachusetts  Vision  Test  procedures.  Parents  of  those  children  failing 
the  test  have  been  asked  to  take  the  children  to  their  own  eye  specialist. 

In  order  that  we  may  provide  any  educational  adjustments  you  recommend,  will 
you  please  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  it  to  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Child's  name 
School  


Date_ 
Grade 


Brief  summary  of  significant  findings: 
Diagnosis: 

Treatment: 

Prognosis: 


Return  visit  recommended  in 


months. 


I  advise  the  following  educational  adjustments  for  the  child: 

None  at  present 

Preferential  seating  in  the  classroom     Front Rear. 

Glasses  for  full-time  use  in  school 

Glasses  for  part-time  use  in  school 

Sight-saving  classes 

Other  recommendations . 


Signed . 


Address 
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LOCAL  1 302        [61 7]  598-3323 

1  MARKET  STREET,  3RD  FLOOR 

LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS  01901 


February  5,  1991 


Massachusetts  AFL/CIO 

Mr  Joseph  Faherty,  President 

8  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Ma   02108 
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Dear  President  Faherty, 

Please  find  enclosed  ^r^y    postcards  from 
Local  1302  of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America. 

As  we  receive  additional  cards  from  our  membership 
I  will  forward  them  to  your  office. 


Sincerely  and  Fraternally 


Gail  Meiggs,  Secretary 
Local  1302,  CWA 


L 


Jnoustnal  Pmmt  of  ^arme  8c  j^fjtpimtlhtng 
formers  of  J\.merica 


LODGE  S  5  I.A.M.  -  AFL-CIO 

480  QUINCY  AVENUE 

QUINCY,  MASSACHUSETTS  02169-8198 

1-617-773-7900 

February  6,  1991 


Joseph  C.  Faherty,  Pres. 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA.  02108 

Dear  Sir: 

A  note  of  thanks  for  your  assistance  in  obtaining  a 

meeting  with  Congressman,  Gerry  Studds. 

Sincerely,,, 


Arthur  Z.  Dmi^A,   S.  S. 
IUMSWA  Lodge  S-5,  I.A.M. 
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Enlist  in  Operation 
Stateside.  When  your 
life  is  on  the  line,  the 
last  thing  you  should 
have  to  worry  about  is 
how  things  are  going 
at  home. 


AFL-CIO  i 


American 
Red  Cross 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  637-5000 


LANE  KIRKLAND  PRESIDENT 

Albert  Shanker 
William  H.  Wynn 
Joyce  0.  Miller 
Richard  I.  Kilroy 
William  H.  Bywater 
John  T.  Joyce 
Robert  A.  Georgine 
Jay  Mazur 
John  J.  Barry 
Susan  Bianchi-Sand 
John  N   Sturdivant 


THOMAS  R.  DONAHUE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Edward  T.  Hanley 
John  DeConcini 
John  J.  Sweeney 
Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 
Marvin  J.  Boede 
Lynn  R.  Williams 
Milan  Stone 
Lenore  Miller 
Sigurd  Lucassen 
Moe  Biller 
Richard  L.  Trumka 


Angelo  Fosco 
Wayne  E.  Glenn 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Gerald  W.  McEntee 
Owen  Bieber 
Morton  Bahr 
Gene  Upshaw 
Jack  Sheinkman 
William  J.  McCarthy 
George  J.  Kourpias 
Frank  Hanley 


February  5,  1991 


Dear  Trade  Unionist: 

The  well-being  of  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  -  and  the  families  they  left  behind  -  are 
major  concerns  for  America's  unions  and  their  members.  The  American  labor  movement 
is  committed  to  doing  what  we  can  to  help  armed  service  personnel  and  their  families. 
Our  long  standing  relationship  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  provides  unions  a  means 
to  translate  our  support  into  action. 

The  American  Red  Cross  estimates  that  it  will  need  $40  million  to  help  military  families 
stay  in  touch,  to  monitor  the  conditions  of  American  POWs  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  families  of  reservists  and  National  Guard  troops,  whose  call-up  has 
deprived  their  families  of  primary  financial  support.  We  want  to  do  our  part  in  this  vital 
Red  Cross  work. 

The  enclosed  materials  describe  OPERATION  STATESIDE,  an  AFL-CIO  voluntary 
support  program  developed  to  help  the  American  Red  Cross.  OPERATION 
STATESIDE  will  mobilize  the  financial  and  voluntary  resources  of  unions  to  help  troops 
overseas  and  their  families  in  our  communities. 


We  are  asking  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  to  encourage  their  affiliated 
unions  to  contribute  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Gulf  Crisis  Fund.  Checks  should  be 
payable  to  Gulf  Crisis  Fund  and  mailed  to  OPERATION  STATESIDE,  American  Red 
Cross,  17th  and  D  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

OPERATION  STATESIDE  also  seeks  union  volunteers  and  blood  donors  as  needed  by 
local  Red  Cross  chapters.  Please  distribute  the  enclosed  print  materials  to  local  unions 
in  your  area,  modifying  them  at  your  discretion. 

OPERATION  STATESIDE  is  our  way  of  saying  we  support  Americans  who  are  serving 
their  country. 


Sincerely  and  fraternally, 


President 


Chair 

Committee  on  Community  Services 
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RTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY   SERVICES 


AFL-CIO  "OPERATION  STATESIDE" 

MILITARY  FAMILY  HELP  NUMBERS 


HELP  NUMBERS  -  For  help  to  families.  These  numbers  access  the  National  Guard's  Family 
Assistance  Centers.  The  National  Guard  will  help  any  service  member. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.C. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


800/392-1947 
907/249-1255 
800/233-7758 
800/446-4645 
800/321-6824 
800/762-4504 
800/858-2677 
302/324-7110 
202/433-6355 
800/226-0360 
800/282-4222 
671/623-0341 
808/732-1823 
800/632-6589 
800/832-9225 
317/247-3192 
800/366-9149 
800/232-1265 
800/372-7601 
800/541-5860 
800/462-3101 
800/492-2526 
800/362-4452 
800/292-1386 
800/652-9032 
800/962-2443 
800/488-0096 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

PuertoRico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


800/621-3027 
800/432-6678 
800/326-8482 
800/322-9393 
800/792-8396 
800/432-1810 
800/342-8108 
800/626-4326 
800/242-4940 
800/282-7310 
800/522-8335 
800/452-7500 
800/634-1790 
809/721-3131 
800/542-9254 
800/922-6600 
800/745-1354 
800/782-2756 
800/252-8032 
800/835-4576 
800/637-3000 
800/542-4028 
809/773-4700 
800/562-8544 
800/794-8273 
800/292-9464 
800/635-4917 


RED  CROSS  -  202/737-8300.  This  number  will  give  information  or  make  referrals  to  Red  Cross 
chapters  for  local  help. 

USO  -  202/783-8121.  This  number  will  make  referrals  within  their  worldwide  network. 

UNITED  WAY  -  Look  in  your  local  phone  book  for  the  United  Way's  number. 

MILITARY  NUMBERS  -  These  numbers  handle  problems  -  usually  through  referrals.  They  are 
very  busy  -  try  them  outside  office  hours. 


Army 
Air  Force 

Navy 

Marines 

CoastGuard 


800/542-9254 
800/253-9276 
800/255-3808 
800/523-2694 
800/367-8724 
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AFL-CIO  -  202/637-5193  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION. 


AFL-CIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

815  -  16th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.    20006 

202/637-5189 


ORDER      FORM 

Quantity 

OPERATION  STATESIDE  brochure  -  #T-25  (free) 


OPERATION  STATESIDE  poster  -  #T-26  (free) 


SEND  TO: 


February  1991 
opeiu  #2  afl-cio 
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OF  MASSACHUSETTS  RAY 

Two  Liberty  Square 
Boston,  MA  02109-4844 
(617)  482-8370 
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Chairman  of  the  Board 

Richard  C.  Garrison 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 

1991  Campaign  Chairman 

C.  George  Scala 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Lechmere,  Inc. 

President  and 
Chief  Operating  Officer 

Robert  X.  Chandler 


February  5,  1991 


Mr.  Joseph  J.  Joyce 

President 

Greater  Boston  Labor  Council 

44  Bromfield  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts   02108 


Dear  Joe: 


Since  we  don't  seem  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  sent  to  you  for  signature  last  March,  (see  attached 
letter  dated  March  30,  1990).  I'm  enclosing  a  new  original  and  a 
second  copy  for  your  signature. 

Please  sign  both  copies  and  forward  the  original  to  me  for  our 
file,  keeping  the  other  signed  copy  for  the  official  files  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Labor  Council. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  completing  the  signing  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 


;rt  X. 

President 


RXC:LMG 

Enclosures 

cc:  Joseph  Faherty 
Robert  Haynes 


Printed  by  United  Way 


An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative-Action  Employer 

More  than  200  agencies  serving  81  communities  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 
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OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 

Two  Liberty  Square 
Boston,  MA  02109-4844 
(617)482-8370 


c 


Chairman  of  the  Board 

Richard  C.  Garrison 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Ingalls,  Qumn  &  Johnson 

1991  Campaign  Chairman 

C.  George  Scala 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Lechmere,  Inc. 

President  and 
Chief  Operating  Officer 

Robert  X.  Chandler 


February  5,  1991 


Mr.  Kevin  D.  Mahar 

President 

North  Shore  Labor  Council 

100  Bennett  Street 

Lynn,  Massachusetts   01902 


Dear  Kevin: 

Since  we  don't  seem  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  sent  to  you  for  signature  last  March,  ("see  attached 
letter  dated  March  30,  1990).  I'm  enclosing  a  new  original  and  a 
second  copy  for  your  signature. 

Please  sign  both  copies  and  forward  the  original  to  me  for  our 
file,  keeping  the  other  signed  copy  for  the  official  files  of  the 
North  Shore  Labor  Council. 


Thank  you  for  your  help  in  completing  the  signing  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 


Sincer 
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Enclosures 

cc:  Joseph  Faherty 
Robert  Haynes 


Printed  by  United  Way 


An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative-Action  Employer 
More  than  200  agencies  serving  81  communities  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting 


February  5,  1991 


Mr.  Arthur  Osborn 

Pres. ,  MA  AFL-CIO 

S  Beacon  Street  -  3rd  floor 

Boston,  MA  02108 


Dear  Mr.  Osborn: 


Mary  Nenneman,  our  producer,  and  I  thank  you  for  taking  time  to 
be  with  us  on  "Affairs  of  State." 

We  appreciated  hearing  the  current  activities  of  the 
Massachusetts1  AFL-CIO.  We  hope  your  appearance  on  the  show  was 
a  pleasant  experience  for  you. 

We  look  forward  to  calling  on  you  again. 


Sincerely  yours, 


George  B.  Merry 

HOST,  "Affairs  of  State" 


One  Norway  Street,  C-30,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  Telephone:  (617)  450-2000,  FAX:  (617)  450-2905 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

1991  ANNUAL  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 

APRIL  9-13,  1991 

Held  in  conjunction  with  the 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  UCLEA 

Sheraton  Bal  Harbour 
Bal  Harbour,  Florida 

The  Program: 

On  Wednesday,  April  10th,  as  is  traditional,  the  AFL-CIO  will 
hold  a  separate  union  education  seminar.  This  year  we  will  focus 
on  how  unions  develop  administrative  and  leadership  skills,  both 
for  the  national  staff  and  particularly  for  local  union  officers. 
Improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  unions  is  a  growing 
concern  of  the  labor  movement.  With  reduced  resources,  there  is  a 
need  to  do  a  better  job  of  running  the  affairs  of  the  union. 

On  Thursday,  April  11th,  the  joint  portion  of  the  program  will 
begin.  The  theme  for  this  day  is  to  explore  the  implications  of 
increased  diversity  of  the  workforce;  it  will  begin  with  a  plenary 
session  followed  by  a  block  of  workshops  focusing  on  educational, 
political  or  organizing  programs  affecting  the  multi-cultural 
workforce.  That  afternoon  conference  participants  will  visit 
various  worksites  that  illustrate  innovative  union  approaches  that 
address  the  needs  of  a  changing  workforce.  The  day  will  end  with 
dinner  at  an  union-organized  Spanish  restaurant  in  the  Little 
Havana  area  of  Miami. 

On  Friday  morning,  April  12th,  the  conference  will  look  at 
strategies  to  support  anti-strike  breaker  legislation  and  national 
health  care  legislation.  This  will  be  followed  by  another  series 
of  workshops  providing  examples  of  effective  legislative  programs 
of  unions  or  unions  working  with  coalition  groups.  We  are  also 
planning  to  look  at  union  organizing  models  and  mobilization 
activities  in  collective  bargaining  situations. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  conference  will  explore  international 
labor  education  issues;  while  a  format  is  yet  to  be  determined,  one 

possibility  would  be  to  have  concurrent  focus  groups  looking  at 
various  geographic  areas  such  as  Eastern  Europe,  Sweden,  Central 
and  South  America,  Africa  and  Canada.  Perhaps  each  of  the  sessions 
could  be  offered  twice  in  the  afternoon. 


At  4:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  the  UCLEA  will  conduct  the  opening 
session  of  a  Workplace  Cooperation  Seminar  developed  by  its  Task 
Force  on  the  subject.  The  remainder  of  the  seminar  will  continue 
all  day  Saturday,  April  13th. 

Other  Program  Information: 

Consistent  with  past  programs,  UCLEA  will  be  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  April  9th  to  conduct  various  committee  and  task  force 
meetings. 

There  will  be  a  reception  for  all  participants,  union  and 
university,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April  10th. 

On  Saturday,  April  13th,  particularly  for  those  individuals 
staying  overnight  on  Saturday,  the  conference  will  schedule  tour 
visits,  boat  trips,  and  excursions. 

Action  Steps 

1.  If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  the  workshops  on 
Multi-Cultural  diversity  on  Thursday  and  on  Legislative/Organizing 
and  International  issues  on  Friday,  please  contact  Ed  Czarnecki  at 
(202)  637-5146. 

2.  Complete  the  enclosed  conference  registration  form  and  mail  the 
$60.00  registration  fee  to  Dorothy  Shields,  Director  of  the 
Education  Department,  AFL-CIO.  This  registration  fee  covers  the 
reception  on  Wednesday,  dinner  on  Thursday  night  and  breakfast  on 
Friday,  plus  all  other  conference  expenses  and  materials. 

3.  Complete  the  attached  hotel  registration  form  and  mail  it 
directly  to  the  Sheraton  Bal  Harbour. 


CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION  FORM 

1991  AFL-CIO  ANNUAL  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 

April  9-13,  1991 

Sheraton  Bal  Harbour 

Bal  Harbour,  Florida 

Please  make  checks  payable  to; 

Secretary-Treasurer,  AFL-CIO 

Registration  Fee; 

$60.00 

Return  this  form  and  registration  fee  to; 

Dorothy  Shields 

Education  Department,  AFL-CIO 

815  16th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC   2  0006 


Enclosed  is  our  check  for  $ 


Representing  # conference  registrations 

Name ( s ) 


Organization 


Address 


Telephone  (  ) 
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Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Reservations  Request 


AFL/CIO  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 
April  4-14,  1991 


Arrival 

(Check-in  at  3:00PM) 

Departure 

(Check-out  at  12:00PM) 

Mr/Mrs/Ms 

Organization 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Area/Telephone 

Special  Requests 

Reservations  made  after 3/8/91 subject  to  availability. 


Circle  room  rate  requested  and  indicate  number  of 
rooms  (daily  rates,  excluding  taxes): 

#/Rms.  Accommodation  Type  Rate 


Single  .  .P.QH, 

....  1  bed 

$105.00 

Double   .R9.H 

....  1  bed 

$105.00 

Double   .R.9.H. 

...  2  beds 

$105.00 

Deluxe  Suite 

$455.00 

Conventional  Si 

ite 

$425.00 

Lanai  Suite 

Sharing  with: 
Mr./Mrs./Ms. 

Advance  Deposit 


To  guarantee  reservations  at  the  Sheraton  Bal  Harbour,  a  one  night's 
deposit  is  required.  Otherwise,  all  rooms  will  be  held  until  4:00PM. 


I  have: 

(A)  Enclosed  a  check  for  $ or 

(B)  Indicated  credit  card  information  authorizing  the  billing  for  one 
night's  room  and  tax  in  the  event  that  I  do  not  arrive  or  do  not 
cancel  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  my  arrival  date. 

Signature: 


Name  as  it  appears  on  card: 
Credit  Card  used: 


Am  Ex 


Credit  Card  No. 


Diners      MasterCard        Visa        Carte  Blanche 
Exp.  Date: 


For  further  information,  please 
contact  our  Reservations  Dept.  at: 

(Ok 

Sheraton  Bal  Harbour 

9701  Collins  Avenue 

Bal  Harbour,  Florida  33154 

(305)  865-7511 


PLEASE  BE  SURE  ALL  INFORMATION  IS  COMPLETED  BEFORE  SEALING  ENVELOPE 
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February  1,  1991 


Joseph  Faherty 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA.  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Faherty: 

Many  thanks  for  the  warm  reception  you  afforded  myself  and 
Michael  Joyce  at  our  recent  meeting.   On  behalf  of  all  the 
administrative  judges  concerned,  I  assure  you  that  your  support 
and  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  retaining  these  seven  judicial 
positions  at  the  Department  of  Industrial  Accidents  is  greatly 
appreciated. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  S.  Tirrell 
Administrative  Judge 
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Gaston  &  Snow 

AND 

CSAPLAR  &  BOK 

ARE  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE 

THE  MERGER  OF  THEIR  PRACTICES 

UNDER  THE  NAME 

Gaston  &  Snow 

OCTOBER  1,  1990 


ONE  FEDERAL  STREET 

BOSTON.   MASSACHUSETTS  02I  lO 

617/426-4600 


666  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10103 

212/468-4400 


4722  NORTH  24TH  STREET  655   MONTGOMERY  STREET 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  85016  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORN  I A  941  II 

602/468-3600  415/362-7000 

1225  EYE  STREET.   N.W 

WASHINGTON,   DC,   20005 

202/682-4743 
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Gaston  &  Snow  is 
pleased  to  welcome 

Partners 

james  h.  belanger 

john  f  bok 

thomas  g.  collins 

richard  c.  csaplar,  jr. 

nancy  m.  cullen 

george  e.  curtis 

andrew  r  hier 

arnold  r  messing 

ross  a.  pascal 

steven  l.  paul 

robert  a.s.  silberman 

william  c.  stone 

dennis  w.  townley 

thomas  h.  trimarco 

cynthia  j.  williams 

resident  in  boston 

lewis  a.  burleigh 
roger  l.  ellison 

resident  in  san  francisco 

Of  Counsel 

richard  a.  wiley 
resident  in  boston 
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associates 

diane  l.  bassett 

jessica  block 

matthew  s.  blum 

christina  reiling  breiter 

victoria  l.  enney 

david  j.  fine 

david  b.  gorman 

bruce  d.  hickey 

ethan  b.  kanter 

steven  m.  kaye 

ann  c.  king 

kevin  j.  lesinski 

kenneth  h.  levin 

matthew  r.  lynch 

anne  marie  monk 

sharon  a.  morrissey 

barbara  s.  parker 

samuel  l.  rodriguez 

thomas  e.  scribner 

chandra  k.  slack 

theresa  a.  smyth 

david  w.  tarbet 

cecilia  tarrant 

kurt  terwilliger 

neil  warrenbrand 

mark  g.  williams 

stephen  j.  young 

Special  Litigation  Counsel 

barbara  ann  cray 
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Gaston  &  Snow 


The  merger  of  Csaplar  &  Bok  and  Gaston  &  Snow  will 
result  in  a  law  firm  of  over  300  attorneys  serving  an  inter- 
national and  diverse  clientele  from  offices  in  Boston,  MA, 
New  York  City,  Phoenix,  AZ,  San  Francisco,  CA,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  Csaplar  &  Bok  not  only  brings  superbly 
qualified  attorneys  to  Gaston  &  Snow  but  also  a  tradition 
of  commitment  to  client  service.  Our  new  colleagues  add 
a  breadth  and  depth  of  legal  skills  in  the  areas  of  corpo- 
rate, project  and  municipal  finance,  real  estate,  litigation 
and  tax  law.  Gaston  &  Snow  and  Csaplar  &  Bok  are 
pleased  and  proud  to  come  together  in  a  merger  which 
we  are  confident  will  serve  the  Firm  and  our  clients  well 
both  now  and  in  the  future. 
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Arnold  M.  Dubin 

Labor  Education  Center 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 


LABOR  FORUM  1991 

Strategies  for  Building  the  Labor  Movement 


February  5 

Philip  Silvia,  Jr.,  Bridgewater  State  College 
Author  of  Victorian  Vistas:  Fall  River, 
1865  -  1885  and  1886  -  1900 


The  French-Canadian  Impact  on 
the  Textile  Community  in  the 
Late  19th  Century 


March  5 

Milton  Young 

Professor  of  Education,  SMU 

April  2 

John  Carroll 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  SMU 

April  30 

John  McDermott,  Author  of  The  Crisis  in 
the  Working  Class:  And  Some  Arguments 
for  a  New  Labor  Movement 


Building  Self-Esteem  in  the 
Workplace 


Question  3  in  the  Private  Sector 
Workplace 


Industrial  Citizen  or  Industrial 
Subject?:  International 
Comparison  of  Workers'  Rights 


TIME: 

2:00  -  3:30  pm 

FREE 

DAY: 

Tuesdays 

For  more  information,  call 

PLACE: 

Arts  &  Sci.  Conf.  Room 

Labor  Education  Center 

Group  I,  Room  374 

999-8007  or  678-7521  (ext  8007) 

Parking  lot  2 
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NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING 
ON  THE  FOLLOWING  REGULATION: 

OCCUPATIONAL  LEAD  POISONING  REGISTRY,  454  CMR  23.00 


Notice  is  hereby  given  pursuant  to  M.G.L.  Chapter  30A  s.2  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries  will  hold  a  public  hearing  to  receive  oral  and  written 
testimony  on  the  Regulations  for  the  Occupational  Lead  Poisoning  Registry, 
454  CMR  23.00. 

The  public  hearing  will  take  place  on  March  1,  1991  at  1  p.m.  at  the  McCormack 
Building,  21st  floor.  Room  3,  One  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  MA.  The  hearings 
will  conclude  when  there  are  no  further  speakers. 

Persons  planning  to  present  oral  comments  are  requested  to  provide  a  written 
summary.  All  written  statements  must  be  submitted  by  March  15,  1991,  and 
addressed  to  Marsha  Hunter,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Room  1100,  Boston,  MA  02202. 

The  regulations  are  available  for  inspection  at  the  following  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries'  offices: 


Boston  -  100  Cambridge  St. ,  11th  floor 
Lawrence  -  11  Lawrence  St. ,  Room  706 
New  Bedford  -  908  Purchase  St. 
Pittsfield  -  246  North  St. 
Springfield  -  164  Liberty  St. 
Worcester  -  32  Franklin  St. 
West  Newton  -  1001  Watertown  AvW 


Date 


Keith  A.  Hood 
Acting  Commissioner 


0089B 


Section 

23 

.01 

23 

.02 

23 

.03 

23, 

.04 

23, 

.05 

454  CMR  23.00:     Occupational  Lead  Poisoning  Registry  Regulations 


Purpose  and  Scope 
Definitions 

Clinical  Laboratory  Reporting 
Responsibilities  of  Health  Care  Providers 
Confidentiality 
23.06     Enforcement 


23 .01:    Purpose  and  Scope 

(1)  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  to  establish  an 
Occupational  Lead  Poisoning  Registry  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
identification  and  treatment  of  workers  exposed  to  lead  and  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  occupational  lead  poisoning  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  regulations  will  define  clinical  laboratory 
reporting  requirements  and  responsibilities  of  health  care 
providers. 

(2)  Scope :  These  regulations  apply  to  every  Massachusetts  clinical 
laboratory  that  performs  blood  lead  testing  on-site  or  that 
sends  blood  specimens  to  out-of-state  laboratories  for  lead 
testing;  and  to  health  care  providers  who  order  blood  lead 
testing  on  individuals  over  the  age  of  15. 

(3)  Authority:  These  regulations  are  promulgated  under  the 
authority  of  M.G.L.  c.  149,  §11A. 

23.02:    Definitions 

(1)  Clinical  Laboratory.  A  facility  or  place,  however  named,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  make  biological,  serological,  chemical, 
immunohematological,  cytological,  pathological,  or  other 
examinations  of  materials  derived  from  a  human  body. 

(2)  Commissioner .  The  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries. 

(3)  Department.   The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

(4)  Elevated  Blood  Lead  Level.  A  blood  lead  level  15  micrograms 
per  deciliter  or  greater. 

(5)  Health  Care  Provider.  Any  physician,  physician's  assistant, 
nurse  practitioner,  nurse,  hospital,  clinic  or  health 
maintenance  organization. 

(6)  Lead  Registry.  The  Occupational  Lead  Poisoning  Registry 
located  within  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries'  Division 
of  Occupational  Hygiene. 


0245B/1 
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(7)  Reporting  Laboratory.   A  laboratory  respc   ible  for  reporting  a 
blood  lead  analysis  to  the  Department  unde   23.03(1)  (a). 

(8)  Testing  Laboratory.   A  laboratory  which   >erforms  a  blood  lead 
analysis. 

23  .03:    Clinical  Laboratory  Reporting 

(1)  General  Requirements: 

(a)  A  laboratory  which  performs  blood  lead  testing  on  site  or 
which  sends  blood  lead  specimens  to  out-of-state 
laboratories  for  lead  testing  shall  report  cases  of 
elevated  blood  lead  levels  for  all  individuals  over  the 
age  of  15,  or  for  all  individual  where  data  on  age  is  not 
available,  to  the  Lead  Registry. 

tb)  An  individual  over  the  age  of  15  is  any  person  who  has 
passed  his  or  her  fifteenth  birthday. 

(2)  Procedures  for  Reporting: 

(a)  Reports  shall  be  made  in  a  format  approved  by  the 
Department. 

(b)  Reports  shall  be  made  to  the  Department  on  a  weekly  basis. 

(3)  Information  to  be  reported  to  the  Department  shall  include  the 
following: 

(a)  Name  of  the  reporting  laboratory; 

(b)  Name  of  the  testing  laboratory; 

(c)  Name  of  the  person  tested; 

(d)  Date  of  birth  or  the  age  of  the  person  tested; 

(e)  Blood  lead  level  of  the  person  tested; 

(f)  Free  erythrocyte  or  zinc  protoporphyrin  level,  if 
performed; 

(g)  Date  the  blood  specimen  was  drawn; 

(h)   Date  the  specimen  was  received  by  the  reporting  laboratory; 

(i)   Date  of  the  blood  lead  test  report; 

(j)   Name,  and  address  or  telephone  number  of  the  health  care 

provider  who  ordered  the  blood  lead  test; 
(k)   Name,  address  and  occupation  of  the  person  tested,  when 

available; 
(1)   Name,  address  and  telephone  number  of  the  employer  of  the 

person  tested,  when  available. 

23  .04:    Responsibilities  of  Health  Care  Providers 

(1)  Upon  written  or  telephone  request  of  the  Department,  a  health 
care  provider  who  has  ordered  a  blood  lead  test  shall  provide 
the  patient's  address  and  telephone  number  to  the  Lead 
Registry,  and,  when  known,  the  following  information: 

(a)  Race  and  ethnicity; 

(b)  Date  of  birth; 

(c)  Circumstances  of  lead  exposure; 

(d)  Occupation; 

(e)  Type  of  industry  of  employer  of  person  tested; 

(f)  Employer's  name,  address  and  telephone  number. 

'  0245B/2 


23.05: 


Conf identialitv 


(1)  The  clinical  laboratory  report  and  the  patient  information 
provided  by  the  health  care  provider  shall  be  maintained 
confidential  and  are  not  matters  of  public  record. 


(2)   The  Department  of  Public  Health  shall  hav  full  acr 
information  for  the  purposes  of  research  and  analysi 


>ss  to  this 


23.06: 


Enforcement 


(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  regulation  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  violation. 

(2)  Each  day  such  violation  occurs  or  continues  shall  be  considered 
a  separate  violation. 
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Peter  G.  Torkildsen 
Commissioner 
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February  4,  1991 


Mr.  Joseph  C.  Faherty 

President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 

Boston,  Massachusetts   02108 


Dear  Mr. 


)crC 


It  was  a  pleasure  speaking  with  you  at  Governor  Weld's  economic 
conference  at  the  World  Trade  Center  last  Monday. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future. 

Very  truly/yours, 


CR  G.  TORKILDSEN 
tissioner 


PGT/tv 


c 


FRANCIS    M.STASZESKY 

INDEPENDENT   CONSULTANT 

144  CHESTNUT   CIRCLE 

LINCOLN,  MASSACHUSETTS  OI773 

(617)    259-0563 
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LOCAL  No.  7 
Boston,  MA 

LOCAL  No.  37 
Providence,  R.I. 

LOCAL  No.  57 
Worcester,  MA 

LOCAL  No.  351 
Lawrence,  MA 

LOCAL  No.  357 
Springfield,  MA 

LOCAL  No.  474 
Manchester,  N.H. 

LOCAL  No.  496 
Portland,  Maine 


International  Association  of  Bridge,  Structural, 
&  Ornamental  Iron  Workers 

AFL  -  CIO 

Box  420,  Reading,  MA  01867 

Tel:  (617)  944-3837 

JOSEPH  M.  QUILTY,  PRES. 

2  Winthrop  Ave. 

Reading,  MA  01867 


LOCAL  No.  501 
Boston,  MA 

LOCAL  No.  523 
Pawtucket,  R.I. 

LOCAL  No.  541 
Springfield,  MA 

LOCAL  No.  586 
Manchester,  N.H. 

LOCAL  No.  807 
Winslow,  Maine 
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February  7,1991 


Robert  Haynes,  Secretary/Treasurer 
Mass.  AFL/CI0 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Ma.  02108 


Dear  Bob; 

Thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  meet  with  Joe  Faherty  at  the 
Parker  House  on  February  14,1991. 

Do  to  a  prior  commitment  in  Hollywood,  Florida,  I  will  not  be  able 
to  attend.  I  respectfully  request  that  you  give  President  Faherty 
my  best  regards  and  please  congratulate  him  on  his  new  position. 
I  believe  he  knows,  that  he  can  always  count  on  the  Iron  Workers  for 
whatever  support  he  may  need  in  the  future. 

Hoping  your  reception  is  a  great  success,  I  remain 


Fraternally  Yours 


M.  Quilty 
President 


/  NEW 

ENGLAND  76  Summer  Street 

GOVERNORS'  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 10-1226 

CONFERENCE,  INC.  (617)  423-6900  •  FAX  (617)  423-7327 


February  5,  1991 

Dear  Friend  of  New  England: 

The  New  England  Governors'  Conference,  Inc.  will  convene  "The  New  England  Governors'  Conference 
Banking  Summit"  at  the  Sheraton  -  Tara  Hotel  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  on  February  20,  1991  at  9:00 
am.  The  summit  will  address  the  wide  range  of  banking  problems  which  currently  afflict  our  region.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Governors'  Conference  and  host  of  the  Summit,  I  invite  you  to  attend  this  meeting. 
Enclosed  is  a  registration  card  for  you  to  return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  guarantee  your  place  at  this 
important  meeting. 

New  England's  economy  depends  on  a  strong  and  healthy  banking  system.  The  imposition  of 
excessively  strict  banking  oversight  has  reduced  the  availability  of  credit  to  New  England  businesses  and 
residents  to  the  point  where  banking  problems  now  represent  the  most  troubling  obstacle  to  our  region's 
economic  recovery.  If  New  England  is  to  maintain  its  competitive  edge,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take 
whatever  actions  are  needed  to  insure  the  strength  of  our  banking  system  so  that  our  region  remains  a  place 
where  businesses  flourish,  creating  new  products  and  increased  job  opportunities. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  number  of  outstanding  speakers  including:  L.  William  Seidman,  Chairman, 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC);  James  McFarland,  Deputy  Regional  Director,  FDIC; 
Thomas  E.  Cimeno,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Boston;  and  Dean  Marriott,  Senior 
Deputy  Comptroller  for  Bank  Supervision  Operations,  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

If  you  require  overnight  accommodations,  the  Sheraton-Tara  is  offering  a  special  room  rate  of  $60  a 
night,  to  persons  attending  the  Summit.  Reservations  should  be  made  directly  with  the  hotel  at  (603)  888- 
9970.  Please  mention  that  you  will  be  attending  the  New  England  Governors'  Conference  Banking  Summit 
in  order  to  receive  the  special  rate. 

Your  attendance  at  the  Banking  Summit  is  important  to  New  England  and  I  hope  to  see  you  in  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire. 


Gregg        r-T 


Judd< 
/       Governor  of  NewJHampshire 
Chairman 


enclosure:  1 


Governor  Governor  Governor  Governor  Governor  Governor 

JUDD  GREGG  RICHARD  A.  SNELLING  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  Jr.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  Jr.  WILLIAM  F.  WELD  BRUCE  SUNDLUN 
New  Hampshire                      Vermont                                     Connecticut                                       Maine                               Massachusetts  Rhode  Island 

CHAIRMAN  VICE  CHAIRMAN 
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NO  POSTAGE 

NECESSARY 

IF  MAILED 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  7183  BOSTON,  MA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

NEW  ENGLAND  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE,  INC. 

76  SUMMER  STREET    SUITE  400 
BOSTON,  MA  02110-1226 
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REGISTRATION 


Dear  Governor  Gregg: 


Yes,  I  plan  to  attend  the  New  England  Governors'  Conference  Banking  Summit 

on  Wednesday,  February  20th  at  the  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 

Name: 

Affiliation:  

Address: 

City: 


State: 


Zip: 


Tel.: 


Name(s)  &  Affiliation(s)  of  additional  registrants: 


Please  mail,  or  FAX  (617-423-7327),  this  response  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thank  You. 


an ' 


TEAM 


The  Tax   Equity  Alliance 
for  Massachusetts 


c 


February  8,  1991 

Dear  Friend, 

The  No  on  #3/TEAM  coalition  is  meeting  again  to  continue  to  develop  a  strategy  in  response  to  the  Weld 
budget  cuts  and  proposed  service  tax  repeal  and  a  plan  for  the  future. 

Wednesday,  February  20th 
(PLEASE  NOTE  CHANGE!) 

10:00 -11:45  am 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

140  Bowdoin  St. 
(across  from  the  State  House) 

(ACTION  ALERT:  The  House  Ways  and  Means  hearings  on  the  budget  begin  on  Tuesday  at  1 :00.  Call 
722-2380  for  the  complete  schedule  of  topics.  According  to  the  latest  news  we  have,  the  service  tax 
repeal  worth  $170  million  next  year  will  come  before  the  Ways  &  Means  Committee  on  Wednesday 
at  1 :00.  PLEASE  BE  THERE  IF  YOU  CAN  and  plan  to  testify.  Thanks.) 

Over  one  hundred  organizations  were  represented  at  the  meeting  last  week.  Affordable  housing  and  health 
care  advocates,  womens'  groups,  human  services  leaders,  environmentalists,  public  employees  and 
educators  each  reported  on  the  impact  on  their  constituents  of  the  Weld  -  Celluci  "Fiscal  Recovery  Plan." 

In  advance  of  the  upcoming  meeting,  please: 

P6P**  •  collect  and  return  as  many  "  Stop  the  Repeal"  postcards  as  you  can  (and  if  you  haven't  gotten  any 
yet,  please  call  Jill  Coleman  and  arrange  to  get  some  today"): 

•  call  or  send  in  specific  proposed  changes  or  additions  to  TEAM'S  "Reorganizing  for 
Massachusetts'  Future"  recommendations  once  you've  had  time  to  read  the  report;  and 

•  call  in  all  dates  and  times  of  upcoming  rallies  and  events  so  that  we  can  disseminate  them. 
And  for  the  meeting  itself,  please: 

•  bring  all  materials  you  would  like  handed  out  at  the  meeting; 

•  be  prepared  to  share  your  creative  ideas  for  lobbying,  as  well  as  information  on  specific  issues. 

It's  clear  after  the  first  House  Ways  and  Means  public  hearing  that  the  Administration  is  hellbent  on 
forwarding  an  agenda  of  cutting  services  to  those  at  the  bottom  while  providing  "tax  relief  to  those  at  the 
top.  It's  going  to  be  a  tough  fight  Few  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  assault  alone,  but  as  Question  #3 
taught  us,  as  one  we  win. 

If  you  have  questions  regarding  the  meeting,  please  call  Marianne  Hughes  or  Charlotte  Kahn. 

In  unity, 


.    JimBraude 


TEAM 

37,Te"fnple  Place 
"3rd  Floor 
Boston.  MA  02111 


P.S.  Following  an  afternoon  meeting  called  by  Mayor  Flynn  and  attended  by 
some  members  of  the  coalition,  the  Boston  Globe  incorrectly  reported  about 
decisions  made  at  our  meeting  that  morning.  We  regret  any  confusion  this  may 
have  caused. 


617  426.1228 
800833.TEAM 
617  695.1295  fax 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  637-5000 


LANE  KIRKLAND  PRESIDENT 

Albert  Shanker 
William  H.  Wynn 
Joyce  D.  Milter 
Richard  I.  Kilroy 
William  H.  Bywater 
John  T.  Joyce 
Robert  A.  Georgine 
Jay  Mazur 
John  J.  Barry 
Susan  Bianchi-Sand 
John  N.  Sturdivant 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

THOMAS  R.  DONAHUE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Edward  T.  Hanley 
John  DeConcini 
John  J.  Sweeney 
Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 
Marvin  J.  Boede 
Lynn  R.  Williams 
Milan  Stone 
Lenore  Miller 
Sigurd  Lucassen 
Moe  Biller 
Richard  L  Trumka 


Angelo  Fosco 
Wayne  E.  Glenn 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Gerald  W   McEntee 
Owen  Bieber 
Morion  Bahr 
Gene  Upshaw 
Jack  Sheinkman 
William  J.  McCarthy 
George  J.  Kourpias 
Frank  Hanley 


February  8,  1991 


Mr.  Joseph  Faherty,  President 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  Massachusetts      02108 

Dear  Joe: 

Though  our  meeting  was  abbreviated  due  to  your  busy  schedule,  I  just  wanted  you  to 
know  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  during  your  recent  visit  to  Washington. 

The  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Community  Services  and  our  regional  and  local  staff  in 
your  area  look  forward  to  working  with  you  during  what  I  hope  will  be  a  long  and 
successful  tenure. 

Best  wishes  for  every  success  in  the  coming  years  and  if  this  department  may  ever  be  of 
assistance  to  you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 


Sincerely  and  fraternally, 


Chris  Marston 

Staff  Representative 

Department  of  Community  Services 

CM:jy 

cc:        Frances  Kenin 
Frank  Myers 
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